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SHELLFISH HATCHERIES AND THEIR FUTURE 


By Victor L. Loosanoff* and Harry C. Davis** 
BACKGROUND 


In our opinion (one which is shared by many of our professional colleagues and shellfish 
growers) we are now on the threshold of a new era in shellfish culture in the United States 
and, probably, the entire world. As is normal, the era of "hunting" came first and is now 
approaching its end, while a new era of true "farming" is commencing. A similar succes- 
sion of events has occurred in agriculture, animal husbandry and, to some extent, in fisher- 
ies for finfish, where hatchery practices are now recognized and widely accepted. 


Even in the days of the Romans, long before eggs and spermatozoa of mollusks had be- 
come familiar entities to the biologist, various ideas of artificial cultivation of mollusks, 
such as oysters, clams, and mussels, were entertained. It was not until about the middle of 
the last century, however, that the first but, unfortunately, unsuccessful attempts were made 
in Europe to fertilize oyster eggs and grow larvae artificially. In this country a number of 
capable biologists, including Brooks, Ryder, and Winslow, also tried to carry fertilized eggs 
of our oyster, Crassostrea virginica, to setting (metamorphosis), but failed. 





In the early Twenties of this century, both Prytherch and Wells succeeded in rearing 
larvae of oysters and some other bivalves. Unfortunately, their results could not be satis- 
factorily repeated by other investigators and, in general, the situation continued to be no 
better than at the time of Brooks and Winslow. This is well demonstrated by several ex- 
amples, including that of Yoshida who, as recently as 1953, in his attempt to identify and 
describe larvae of Japanese bivalves, had to catch these larvae in the ocean and then try to 
grow them to metamorphosis, a difficult and rather uncertain and unreliable method. 


The question naturally arises: What were the reasons which, until recently, were re- 
sponsible for the failure to rear bivalve larvae from fertilization through metamorphosis ? 
We can name three of the most important ones: poor facilities for handling eggs and larvae, 
lack of proper food and, finally, mortalities caused by fungi, bacteria, protozoa and, prob- 
ably, even viruses. Because of these reasons only a very few fortunate investigators, in- 
cluding Prytherch and Wells, neither of whom fed their larvae nor even suspected the ex- 
istence of larval diseases (to say nothing of their control), succeeded in growing these deli- 
cate organisms. 


Our early efforts to rear bivalve larvae, commenced in the middle Forties, were met 
with a great deal of skepticism and in some cases almost open hostility, principally because 
it was believed that these efforts represented a waste of time. The first breakthrough was 
made in 1944, when we discovered a method of conditioning and inducing spawning of bivalves 
in the late fall, winter, and early spring. This method gave biologists, who work in such 
cold climates (New England) as ours, where mollusks and other invertebrates propagate only 
during the short summer period, the opportunity to work with eggs and larvae of bivalves 





** Now Senior Scientist, Shellfisheries Laboratory, Tiburon, Calif., former Laboratory Director, Biological Laboratory, Milford, Conn. 
** Asst, Laboratory Director, Biological Laboratory, U.S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Milford, Conn. 
Note: This article deals with the general aspects of shellfish hatcheries and their future. The list of references at the end of the ar- 
ticle will be useful to those seeking additional details. 
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regardless of the season (fig. 1). As a result of this discovery and other developments inthe 
technique of raising larvae, sufficient progress has been made during the last 17 years in 
perfecting practical methods of artificial cultivation of larval and juvenile bivalve mollusks, 
and it is now apparent that these methods may lead to the general use of hatcheries on which 
the future shellfish industry will be founded. 


THE NEED FOR AND ADVANTAGES 
OF HATCHERIES 


Before referring to shellfish hatcheries 
and their future role we should, naturally, of- 
fer convincing reasons why these hatcheries 
are needed. It mayalsobe of interest to de- 
cide whether hatcheries willbe of help to cer- 
tain areas only or will benefit fisheries for 
shellfish in general. A quick glance at the 
changes that have recently occurred in areas 
of natural propagation of oysters will show 
that many of them, especially incertain parts 
of the country, as Connecticut and New York, 
no longer exist. Their place has been taken 
either by yacht clubs and marinas or the bot- 
tom material from those areas has been dredg- 
ed to build roads or provide fill for housing 
developments. Withthe disappearance of 
these ecological entities, which are almost 
impossible to re-establish artificially, a- 
reas of natural propagation also have dis- 
appeared, thus leaving shellfish industries 
without spawning beds and zones of warm- 
er water wher- abundant phytoplankton of 
proper quality was available for rapid 
growth of larvae. Naturally, since nature 
can no longer provide sufficient set, arti- 
ficial methods must be employed to assure 
a supply of seed oysters and clams. 


It is true that these conditions are not 
found at present in all parts of the country. 
In some areas, especially the least populated, 
the situation is somewhat better and may con- 





Fig. 1 - Inducing spawning in clams and oysters under laboratory 
conditions. Methods recently developed at Milford Biological ti to b tisfact f f d d 
Laboratory of the U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries enable nue ~ DC Sanaracwry Or & tew cecaces. 


biologists to obtain ripe eygs of several species of commercial However, considering the so-called popula- 


mollusks throughout the year, tion explosion, development of shore lines 


and, probably, a proportional increase in 
pollution, we anticipate that eventually the shortage of seed producing areas may become a 
general phenomenon. 


Another, and extremely strong argument in favor of shellfish hatcheries is that by using 
them we may, in some instances, do better than nature itself. In other words, instead of de- 
pending upon nature to supply us with seed of a quality that we cannot control, hatcheries 
may provide the industries with oyster or clam seed of known, desirable characteristics. 
For example, by selecting certain individuals for breeding purposes, it may be possible to 
develop disease-resistant races of shellfish. Imagine what it would mean to the oyster in- 
dustries of New Jersey, Delaware, and Virginia today if 15 or 25 years ago we had beenable 
to breed oysters that were immune to the disease which, at present, is causing the industries 
of those states losses of millions of bushels of oysters. 


Secondly, again by proper selection, the hatchery would develop fast-growing races of 
bivalves. The same may be said in relation to fatness of meats. Furthermore, special 
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races of commercial mollusks can be developed that may be planted and grown in areas of 


low salinities or low temperatures where, at present, their existence is impossible. 


The 


first steps in these studies have already. been taken at Milford Biological Laboratory (fig. 2) 


of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 





Fig. 2 - Biologists studying physiological requirements of larvae 
of oysters and clams under hatchery conditions. These studies 
have already provided extensive knowledge concerning re- 
quirements of larval and juvenile mollusks in respect to tem- 
perature, salinity, quality and quantity of food, and control of 
diseases. 


There are several other important ad- 
vantages to having hatcheries as an integral 
part of shellfish farming. For example, be- 
cause of the new methods developed at the 
Milford Laboratory it is now possible to 
maintain ripe spawners throughout the year. 
Due to this development small oysters or 
clams hatched from spawn obtained in the 
winter can be planted outdoors as soon as 
the water becomes sufficiently warm for 
them to grow. This period of extra growth 
during their first season may reduce by one 
year the time required for clams or oysters 
to reach marketable size (fig. 3). 


Knowledge and use of the proper tech- 
niques in hatchery operations are, no doubt, 
of considerable importance. Nevertheless, 
this segment of hatchery activities offers the 
greatest flexibility and opportunity for ex- 
perimentation. For example, in some in- 
stances where only limited space and a 
limited amount of water are availabie for 
rearing, the larvae can be crowded as dense 
as 50 individuals per cubic centimeter of 
water, provided that they are given sufficient 
supplementary food. In our pilot hatchery 
we may grow to setting approximately a mil- 
lion clam larvae per square foot of table 
space every 15 days. In other cases, how- 
ever, as practiced by Professor Imai of 
Japan and some oystermen in this country, 


Since production in hatcheries can be 
foretold, a predictable supply of seed oysters 
and clams can be grown to meet the require- 
ments of individual oystermen or, in certain 
situations, of the entire shellfish-producing 
region. This, of course, is an extremelyim- 
portant consideration from the point of view 
of good management. At present, the Connect- 
icut oyster industry spends thousands of dol- 
lars in planting shells on the bottom of Long 
Island Sound without any assurance that set- 
ting will occur and, if so, how heavy it will be. 


Shellfish hatcheries can be located in any 
area where the water supply is good enough 
for rearing larvae. Testing of the water, to 
determine whether it is good for hatchery 
purposes, is a relatively simple and inexpen- 
sive process and we have done it in many in- 
stances on the request of our friends in the 


shellfish industries. 
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Fig. 3 - Different stages of growth of larvae of soft-shell clam, 
Mya arenaria, from early straight hinge stage (A) to stage at 
which metamorphosis occurs (H), The last photograph (I) shows 
a recently -metamorphosed individual. These larvae were 
grown from spawn obtained from parent clams conditioned 
early in the spring when clams in nature were still unripe and 
unable to spawn, Measurements are in microns, 
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the concentration of larvae may be only one individual per 1.0 cc. of sea water. Under those 
conditions there may be enough natural food in the water to take care of the food requirements 
of the larvae and, therefore, no supplementary food is needed. 


Between the two extremes indicated above several variations are possible. Forexample, 
cultures may be started ina relatively small quantity of water but each time the water is 
changed, a step taken every day or every second day, its quantity is doubled. This increase 
in volume of water compensates for the increase in size of larvae and in their food require- 
ments. Therefore, by the time the larvae reach setting size the volume of water in which 
they are kept may be a hundred times larger than at the beginning. 


FOOD FOR BIVALVE LARVAE 


Because growing of algal food for larval and juvenile mollusks would present a number 
of difficulties to hatchery operators, we began to seek easier means of obtaining a food supply. 
Approximately 25 years ago we used pulverized dried algae, Ulva and Laminaria, in experi- 
ments on feeding of adult oysters. Recently we decided to try using the same material to feed 
oyster and clam larvae. This material proved to be unsatisfactory as food for oyster larvae, 
but clam larvae were grown to metamorphosis. However, several difficulties were encoun- 
tered in connection with the use of this preparation. One of them was that the particles of 
ground algae quickly settled on the bottom where they soon decomposed creating rich bacterial 
flora which unfavorably affected the larvae. Fortunately, at least in the case of clam larvae, 
some of the difficulties were overcome by using a small unicellular alga, Scenedesmus obli- 
quus, which we received from Dr. Hiroshi Nakamura of Japan. We gave this material to our 
associate, Herbert Hidu, suggesting a series of critical experiments, and he has been able to 
grow larvae of Mercenaria mercenaria almost 
as well as when they are fed our best live food 
organisms, some reaching metamorphosis in 
10 days at 24° C. (75.2° F.). 











So far, we have not been too successful 
in growing oyster larvae on driedalgae even 
when such good food organisms as Isochry- 
sis galbana and Monochrysis lutheri were 
used. We think, however, that this failure 
is due not to the foods themselves, but to 
certain complications that arise in connec- 
tion with their use which, we hope, can be 
overcome. Since Hidu will report the re- 

sults of his studies in the near future, we 
oe will not go into the details of this problem. 
However, we have many reasons to believe 
Fig. 4 - Mass cultivation of pure strains of microscopic algae for that within a short time means will be found 
feeding larval and juvenile mollusks. Food values of different ‘ 
algal cultures are ascertained by a series of critical experiments, to supply hatchery operators with ready -to- 


and the best species of algae are selected for feeding. Some use food, the cost of which will be low enough 
algae have been dried and succes.fully fed to bivalve larvae. for practical use (fig. 4). 











WATER TEMPERATURES FOR GROWING BIVALVE LARVAE 


The newly-acquired skill in growing larvae at will offers an opportunity to determine the 
water temperature ranges within which development of eggs and growih of larvae of different 
species are possible and, also, to ascertain the optimal temperature for hatchery cultivation 
of larvae of different bivalves. In determining the temperature limits for development of 
eggs of the American oyster we found that at 15° C. (59° F.) none of the eggs developed nor- 
mally, although larvae will survive at that temperature without showing appreciable growth 
for several days. However, within the range extending from 17.5° C. to 30° C. (63.5° F. to 
86.0° F.) virtually all fertilized eggs developed to normal straight hinge larvae. At 33°C. 
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(91.4 F.), nevertheless, only about 45 percent of the eggs reached that stage. Provided with 
good food, such as naked flagellates, oyster larvae kept at about 30° C. (86.0° F.) begin to 
set within 8 to 12 days. 








= | Oe 





Fig. 5 - Growth of larvae of hard-shell clams, M. mercenaria, Fig. 6 - Growth of juvenile clams, M, mercenaria, at different 
kept at different temperatures. Larvae in photograph at left temperatures. Initial size of all 7 groups was Pr). Ae the 
were grown at room temperature, until they developed shells, same as that of the group shown at 5° C, (41.0 At the 
and then placed in water af 10° C. (50° F,), where they sur- end of the experiment, which continued for 1 vn 9 no growth 


vived for 10 days but showed no growth. Larvae kept at that 
temperature could ingest food but were apparently unable to 


was shown by clams kept at5° C. (41.0°F,) or 10°C, (SO°F.) and 
virtually no growth occurred among clams exposed to 159 C, (S9°F.) 


assimilate it, Larvae in photograph at right were kept at 30 C, Most rapid growth was at about 25° C, (77° F.), but at 30° C 


(86° F.) and some began to set after 7 days. 


markedly decre 


ased, 


(86° F.) clams grew almost equally as well as at 25° C. How. - 
ever, at 33° C, (91. 4° F, ) rate of growth of young clams was 


Larvae of the hard shell clam, M. mercenaria, cmay develop from eggs within the tem- 


a0 mm 4. OR 
perature ranye of 18° C. to 30° C. (64.49 F. to 86.0° F.). When grown at ore: they begin 
In general, the o optimal tem- 


to set as early as the seventh day after fertilization (fig. 5). 


perature range for rearing of larvae, M. mercenaria, lies between 25° of: (77 


F.) and 30° C. 


The optimal temperature for the growth of juvenile clams is near 25.0° C. or 77° F. (fig. 6). 


We may also add that the temperature at which larvae are grown is an extremely im- 
portant factor in determining their ability to assimilate different foods. 
certain algae, such as Chlorella, cannot be digested and assimilated by oyster larvae at rel- 
atively low temperatures, such as 20° i. (68° F.), the same algae can be utilized when the 


temperature is raised to 30° C. 


SALINITTES FOR RAISING BIVALVE LARVAE 


For example, while 


We can also now recommend to practical oystermen the optimal salinities for raising 
oyster and clam larvae, as well as indicate the entire salinity range within which these or- 
ganisms can survive. The best salinity for larvae of Long Island Sound oysters is about17.5 
parts per thousand (p.p.t.). However, good growth was also recorded at a salinity of 15 
p.p.t., while at 12.5 p.p.t. it was appreciably slower. Eggs from oysters that came from 
more brackish water, for example, the upper parts of Chesapeake Bay, developed best in a 
salinity ranging between 12 and 15 p.p.t., while a salinity of 22.5 p.p.t. was their upper 
limit. Therefore, variations in optimal salinities for development of eggs and larvae of dif- 
ferent geographical races of oysters may be expected but, fortunately, they can be easily 


predicted or ascertained. 


The optimal salinity for development of eggs of hard-shell clams of Long Island Sound 
or less. 


is about 27 p.p.t. and no normal larvae develop at 17 p.p.t. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF SHELLFISH HATCHERIES 


Therefore, even with our presently limited knowledge of the effects of various factors of 
environment upon development of larvae we can suggest their best combinations and working 
limits. As we progress in our laboratories, and practical men, in their hatcheries, we will 
accumulate more and more knowledge applicable to hatchery techniques. We believe, there- 
fore, that within a few years we will not only reach the level of efficiency of finfish hatcheries, 
but will even excel it. 


Even before we learned how to feed larval and juvenile mollusks or determined their 
optimal temperatures and salinities we discovered that they, as well as chickens, ducklings, 
or any other living organisms, are subjected to a number of diseases. In our early experi- 
ences unexplained mass mortalities decimated or entirely exterminated larvae and juveniles 
in the cultures. At first the situation appeared hopeless, but gradually we discovered that 
these mortalities were caused by microorganisms, such as fungi, protozoa, bacteria and, 
perhaps, viruses. The general situation, therefore, closely resembles that existing in fish 
hatcheries, where at present mass mortalities often occur even though fish culture preceded 
shellfish culture by almost 100 years. Again, by persistent experimentation Milford biolo- 
gists found that many disease-causing microorganisms can be controlled by antibiotics, sulfa 
drugs, certain chemical preparations, such as PVP-Iodine and dichlorophene, and certain 
physical methods, such as the use of fine filters and ultraviolet rays. In some cases a mere 
increase of the water temperature by 1 or 2 degrees above that tolerated by pathogens, suchas 
fungi, but still within the zone of larval endurance may help eliminate the disease-causing 
organisms. Thus, even at this early stage of our studies, we are prepared to offer to hatch- 
ery operators a number of practical suggestions, for control of larval diseases. 


Recently our associates isolated several bacteria which caused mass mortalities of bi- 
valve larvae. These studies are only in their infancy but, nevertheless, we have already 
learned a great deal about the killing power of one of these pathogens. If introduced into a 
healthy culture of larvae, it kills the entire population within 10 to 12 hours. This organism 
is not specific, i. e. it attacks many species of bivalve larvae and juveniles, and even larvae 
of gastropods. We do not want to go into a more detailed discussion of this work because, 
in the near future, biologists who conduct this work will present their own comprehensive 
account of their studies. Here we want to add, however, that parallel with the discovery and 
identification of the microorganisms, we are attempting to develop methods for their control. 


Still another problem to be met in hatcheries is control of invertebrates which compete 
for space, food, etc. with larval or juvenile mollusks. There are many of these organisms, 
ranging from protozoans to such familiar forms as barnacles, tunicates, and mussels. For- 
tunately, we have also made considerable progress in this field by developing a number of 
simple methods by which we can destroy competing organisms without injuring young oysters 
or clams. Again, this is not the time to go into the details of these methods. Many of them 
have already been described and references are available. It is sufficient to mention that 
most of these methods are of chemical nature, and are based on the use of a variety of com- 
pounds, including common salt, Victoria Blue, many insecticides especially useful in the 
case of undesirable arthropods, and the recently developed compound PVP-I, which is re- 
markably effective in controlling some fouling hydroids and protozoa, such as Vorticella, 
and certain predatory ciliates. It is also possible that this and similar compounds may be 
effective in protecting bivalves of all ages against such forms as certain bacteria and viruses. 
We are undertaking studies to ascertain these possibilities. 


Thus, step by step, a new vista in mariculture has opened, and our efforts, as well as 
those of some of our collaborators and colleagues in other countries, are paying dividends. 
During the last few years our laboratory staff has grown from eggs, millions of seed clams 
and oysters and sent them to biologists in different parts of the United States and foreign 
countries. Milford clams have done well in Scotland, England, France, Holland, and Japan, 
and virtually in every state of this country bordering the ocean. Perhaps the most striking 
success in growing clams has been achieved in some areas of Florida where, in some cases, 
seed clams grown by Dr. R. Winston Menzel reached commercial size during their second 
year of growth. 
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SUMMARY OF PRESENT KNOWLEDGE 


To summarize the present knowledge that may help operators of shellfish hatcheries we 
may state that: 


1. Methods have been developed by means of which certain commercial 
species of mollusks can be ripened and induced to spawn on a year-round basis. 


2. Simple but effective methods have been developed by which eggs and, 
later, larvae can be effectively reared even under crowded hatchery conditions. 


3. Means have been developed for providing good live food for larval and 
juvenile mollusks. Considerable progress has also been made to provide hatch- 
eries with prepared, easy to store and use food, such as dried algae. 


4. A great deal has been learned about ecological conditions, including 
optimal temperatures and salinities at which eggs and larvae of several com- 
mercial species can be reared. 


5. Knowledge has been gained about diseases of larval and juvenile mol- 
lusks, and how to prevent and control those diseases. 


6. Simple and cheap but effective methods have been developed to control 
many enemies and competitors of hatchery mollusks. 


7. The principles of genetics in rearing bivalve mollusks have been suc- 
cessfully employed. 


As the summary indicates, we now possess considerable knowledge in the art of artifi- 
cial cultivation of bivalves. Many people are interested in our progress and, naturally, we 
like to share our knowledge with them. Many biologists and practical men have been trained 
at our laboratory in the methods of cultivation of bivalve larvae, or have spent some time 
learning our techniques. 


We believe that because now there are so many men who are able to rear larvae and 
juveniles we shall, by combining our efforts, progress much more rapidly than previously. 
Moreover, we may be certain that the art of raising bivalves will not be lost. 


THE FUTURE OF SHELLFISH HATCHERIES 


As can be expected, the entire matter of artificial rearing of bivalves and operating of 
shellfish hatcheries was oversimplified by people who were not aware of the difficulties in- 
volved. Some believed, or claimed, that to operate a shellfish hatchery required virtually no 
effort and that anyone who engaged in this enterprise earlier than others would scon become 
a millionaire. This, naturally, is not a realistic or reasonable approach. There are still 
many difficulties to be encountered and failures anticipated. This is why we openly admit 
that our responsibilities are not terminated at this point but, on the contrary, we should con- 
tinue our research and, if possible, expand it. Nevertheless, we believe that since the prin- 
ciples of the method of raising larvae under hatchery conditions have already been developed, 
one of our chief efforts, in addition to carrying on basic biological studies, should be directed 
to perfecting the hatchery techniques for mass production. What steps can be suggested at 
present that would lead in this direction? 


To choose a good location for a hatchery is extremely important. This consists of find- 
ing a place relatively free of industrial and domestic pollution and where water contains 
large quantities of phytoplankton which can be utilized as food by larvae and juveniles. Such 
locations can probably be found in every shellfish-producing state, nevertheless, a location 
should be selected only after a careful bioassay of the water. 
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Genetics should be one of our tools. A hatchery does not need to keep hundreds of bush- 
els of spawners because even a large one can obtain sufficient spawn from a comparatively 
small number of clams or oysters. These few mollusks, however, must be selected accord- 
ing to their characteristics which, as we have already mentioned, may include rapid growth, 
good meat, good shape of shells and, perhaps, a certain flavor. 


A hatchery may often maintain several stocks of spawners to produce different types of 
seed mollusks especially adapted to the needs of shellfish farmers in different geographical 
areas populated by physiologically-different races of mollusks. This is an extremely im- 
portant consideration because, as we have learned, some of the races that do well in their 
native environment grow relatively poorly when transplanted to other waters. 


Production of set, especially that of oysters, still continues to present a number of tech- 
nical problems when the operations are conducted on a large scale. In comparatively small- 
scale operations, as encountered in the laboratory, larvae are grown in heavy concentrations 
until setting time, when washed oyster shells are placed, as cultch, in culture vessels. Op- 
erations on such a scale, however, are, obviously, inadequate for commercial hatcheries. 
One method applicable to larger operations consists in placing fertilized eggs in large tanks 
where, without change of water or addition of supplementary food, the larvae can be expected 
eventually to reach setting stage. This is probably the simplest and oldest method tried in 
this country and abroad. However, it is also the most unreliable, chiefly because of the im- 
possibility of controlling conditions which may lead to heavy mortality of larvae. 


Another, and more effective method consists of raising larvae in smaller vessels at a 
comparatively high temperature and using good food. Under those conditions larvae can be 
grown in heavy concentrations at a rapid rate and without serious mortalities. When the 
larvae are ready to set they are released in larger tanks in which special spat collectors are 
placed. We have employed this method with considerable success. 


A modification of this method may consist of using a long narrow tank into which ready- 
to-set larvae are released. After the release of mature larvae special collectors of non- 
toxic material would be slowly moved through the tank at a speed so controlled that by the 
time a collector passes through the entire length of the tank it would gather a sufficient num- 
ber of spat per shell. Operations of this type should be supervised by an experienced person 
who could increase or decrease the speed at which the collectors are moving. The next step 
would be to mechanize the transfer of spat collectors into special growing tanks, or into 
natural bodies of water, such as small harbors or bays, where collectors with recently set 
oysters could be suspended. This is a promising approach, provided that we succeed in de- 
veloping effective means of preventing fouling of collectors by tunicates, barnacles, hydroids, 
and other undesirable forms. 


To discuss more fully the development of artificial oyster set collectors we may add 
that we hope to find materials into which we can incorporate substances attractive to oyster 
larvae, and those that will repel undesirable forms, including many fouling organisms and 
flatworms, Stylochus inimicus. The recent work of one of our associates, to whom we sug- 
gested the incorporation of ejecta of adult oysters into materials from which collectors were 
made, demonstrated that oyster larvae are attracted to those collectors. If the active at- 
tractant can be isolated and identified, it can probably be synthetically produced and incor- 
porated in required quantities in the materials from which collectors are made. 





We have already shown that oyster shells treated with chlorinated benzenes not only at- 
tract oyster larvae, to some extent, but also simultaneously repel barnacles and Crepidula. 


Because of the ease of communication and since it now takes only a few hours to fly from 
New England to Florida, several new approaches will be possible in the production and, es- 
pecially, distribution of seed clams and oysters. For example, it may be of advantage in 
some cases to grow seed clams in a hatchery in the Long Island Sound region and, after they 
reach a certain size, air-freight them for planting in Florida waters, where they may reach 
marketable size within a year. Conversely, it might be practical in other instances to locate 
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the hatchery in southern waters for production of seedto be planted innorthern waters. Since 
the parent stock could be selected for the region where the seed is to be planted, it matters 
little where the hatchery is located. 


To expedite the matter hatchery men will commence operations soon after Christmas so 
that by March or early April the newly grown clams will be large enough to be flown to a 
warmer climate. Later, they may be transplanted again to northern waters if it is foundthat 
under those conditions a better-tasting oyster or clam will be produced. 


The development of different kinds of food for hatchery-reared and pond-grown mollusks 
will constitute another important step in aquatic farming. As already mentioned, we have 
made some progress in this field; however, our efforts so far have been really of a pioneer- 
ing nature. We visualize that within a short time varieties of foods will be available to serve 
different purposes. Some will be used because they promote rapid growth in mollusks. Oth- 
ers will cause a rapidand heavy accumulation of glycogen in molluscanbodies. Still other foods 
may give special flavors to the meats. Finally, by selecting certainfoods we may evenbe able 
to produce oysters of desirable color, such as the famous green oysters of Marennes, France. 


Persistent and extensive studies of hatchery diseases, parasites, and, especially, preda- 
tors should be continued. Although considerable success in those fields has been achieved in 
developing methods of prevention and control of larval diseases, we expect to encounter new 
epizootics caused by currently unknown organisms, some of which may arise as a result of 
mutations. Parallel with discoveries of those mortalities, preventive measures and methods 
of their control will have to be developed. ’ 


Since predation is one of the chief problems in taking care of post-hatchery populations, 
we need effective methods to keep predators in continuous check, yet which will not harm 
commercial mollusks. Much has already been achieved in this field and we hope that within 
a short time we can officially offer a series of recommendations regarding this matter. We 
know, however, that problems of protecting juveniles are not similar for all species. For 
example, oyster collectors can be suspended to protect them from bottom-dwelling enemies, 
while juvenile clams must be continually guarded against those forms. Even under hatchery 
conditions small clams, 1 or 2 millimeters in size, can easily be destroyed by predators, in- 
cluding certain worms. A crab, entering the hatchery in the larval stage, if undiscovered, 
may later destroy literally thousands of seed clams in a few days. Boring gastropods, some 
fish, and even birds, including mallards, may cause severe damage. Therefore, protection 
of recently set mollusks, especially clams, is a continuous and paramount task. We arecer- 
tain, nevertheless, that evennow many of those 
difficulties can be alleviated by using the meth- 
ods, especially those of chemical nature, that 
have been recently developed. 


In addition to chemical methods of con- 
trol of undesirable organisms in open waters 
it may be feasible touse plastic ponds, which 
may give us other advantages in protecting 
growing juveniles. Those ponds are compar- 
atively inexpensive and easy to operate be- 
cause of the simplicity of controlling the con- 
ditions. Their use should play an important 
role in the future of shellfish farming, includ- 
ing fattening of market size mollusks (fig. 7). 





The size that clams and oysters must 
attain in hatcheries before they canbe plant- 


Se eereTTT el 
Fig. 7 - Small plastic tanks used in a variety of experiments with 





ed in open waters to obtain maximum yield 
per unit of effort should be determined. Some 
of this work is already in progress at our 
laboratory. 





larval, juvenile and adult mollusks. Iliustration shows biologist 
placing spat collectors in tank containing approximately 250,000 
oyster larvae ready to metamorphose. Second tank in background 
is covered to prevent an increase in water temperature and food 
organisms above desired levels. 
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Another extremely important point in the management of future shellfish hatcheries and 
farms will be the development of methods, by means of which we can rapidly purify mollusks 
from contaminated waters, making them absolutely safe for human consumption. Some of this 
work has already been done in England, Japan and in this country. However, much more must 
be accomplished before we can claim complete victory in this important field. I believe that 
we are on the verge of discovering chemical methods which will enable us to purify oysters 
without affecting their taste or flavor. 


Mechanization of hatchery operations will increase their efficiency and make hatchery 
production of seed mollusks feasible. Eventually, step by step, we will reach the stage where 
a hatchery, producing millions of seed clams or oysters, can be efficiently operated by acrew 
of 3 or 4 men. This will be accomplished by developing automatic devices for changing water, 
feeding of larval and juvenile mollusks, devising mechanical methods for collecting oyster set 
in hatchery ponds, and mass-transplanting of the set to special floats or other growing areas 


adjacent to hatcheries. In addition, methods of chemical control of enemies and competitors 
of young mollusks can also be mechanized so as to be applied automatically. Because each 
progressive laboratory and hatchery will contribute to the development and improvement of 
methods, we may be certain that combined efforts will place hatcheries in a position where 
their operations will become highly efficient and profitable. Meanwhile, let us not underesti- 


mate the difficulties that are still facing us. 
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FOOD IRRADIATION 


Appendix 2 of the published hearings on "Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy" 
contained the "Remarks of Congressman Melvin Price Before the Chicago Public 
Schools Student Science Fair, April 15, 1962, Chicago, Ill."" One section referred 
to "Food Irradiation" as follows: 


"The foodirradiation program is another important application in the atoms- 
for-peace program. Our objective here is to utilize the gamma rays coming from 
radioactive cobalt and certain other radioisotopes toeither sterilize or pasteurize 
food products. Electron accelerators may also be used for certain applications. 


"The Army Quartermaster Corps has placed emphasis on the sterilization of 
foods. Among the assets of this program is the elimination of unwieidy and dif- 
ficult-to-maintain refrigeration units in the forward battle areas. 


"This would have a terrific impact on troop morale and more importantly, 
would simplify problems of logistical support. Even more far reaching are the im- 
plications of this program in underdeveloped countries where famine is an ever- 
present threat. Food irradiation would simplify the process by which richer coun- 
tries could furnish food from their surplus pools to the "have-not"' nations as the 
emergency arises. 


"The Atomic Energy Commission has embarked on a food pasteurization pro- 
gram. This differs from the Army's sterilization program in that the foods now 
being studied will not receive as large a radiation dose for pasteurization. The 
objectives of the AEC program are also quite different in that it is pointed to more 
commercial applications. Fresh fish, clams, shrimp, fruits, and vegetables are 
now being laboratory tested for their ultimate commercial marketing. Freshly 
shucked clams, for example, have had their shelf-life extended about four times the 
normalspan. Here in Chicago many fresh foods not presently available will move 
more freely into this city because of this marvelous new technique. Local products 
in turn may be shipped to outlying areas. 


"Mobile irradiators maybe moved from section to section of the country to be 
used at the time crops are being harvested. The ultimate benefits of this method 
may prove extremely valuable in many foreign countries where food spoilage is a 
critical problem due to lack of transportation. 


"This technique will not replace refrigeration, but will serve as a complemen- 
tary method of food processing." 








Note: Excerpt from "Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy" (Hearing before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Con- 
gress of the United States, Eighty-Seventh Congress, 2nd Session, on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, April 10, 1962), 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 45 cents a copy. 
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MODIFICATIONS OF CHESAPEAKE BAY 
COMMERCIAL CRAB POT?! 


By Peter A. Isaacson* 


ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to build a more efficient crab pot or one that would be 
cheaper to construct, Either one would be economically advantageous to commercial 


fishermen. 


The placement of the entrance funnels in the lowest rows of meshes in the pot al- 
lowed the crab to enter with the minimum amount of random searching, and the wire 
partition in the standard commercial crab pot was found to be an effective means of 
crab retention. A one-way gate as a means of crabretention was found to be as effec- 
tive as the wire partition but was cheaper and faster to construct. 


For each pot initially set out in the fishing season one or more replacements will be 
required, therefore the one-way gate method of crab retention should receive more con- 


sideration. 





INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study was to build a more efficient crab pot or one that would be 
cheaper toconstruct. Either one would be economically advantageous to commercial fishermen. 
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Fig. 1 - Drawings accompanying B,F., Lewis' crab pot (trap) patent, 
filed September 2, 1937.. Fig. 1, External view; Fig. 2, Vertical 
section through entrance funnels, bait box and partition; Fig, 3, 
Vertical section, atright angle to Fig, 2, through bait box and 
partition; Fig, 4, Partofhorizontal section top of funnels. 





In 1927 B. F. Lewis began experiments 
with a behavior-adapted trap for use in the 
Chesapeake Bay commercial fishery for blue 
crabs (Wharton 1956). The crab pot patented 
by Lewis (Lewis 1938) consisted of a rectan- 
gular wire cage, separated by a U-shaped 
wire partition into an upper trap chamber and 
a lower bait chamber. Entrance funnels in 
the side of the bait chamber allowed the crabs 
access to the bait which was contained in a 
wire cup in the center of the floor (fig. 1). 


Lewis observed that the crab entered the 
pot through a funnel, then seized the food and 
tried to run with it, and after eating swam up- 
ward away from the food. 


Lewis! trap did not insure capture, but 
the U-shaped partition tended to delay the 
crab's escape. 


Until Lewis' pot was perfected in 1938, 
the trotline method of fishing accounted for 
more than two-thirds of the Virginia and 
Maryland commercial hard crab catch. By 
1959 the crab pot accounted for two-thirds 
of the catch (U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
1961). It was the intent of this study to re- 
examine the role of the partition and to de- 
velop a device that would either delay escape 
longer or would physically restrain any crab 
that would enter the pot. 


1/Part of thesis research for the degree of Master of Arts at Virginia Institute of Marine Science, Gloucester Point, Va. 
* Assistant Research Specialist, Department of Entomology, Comell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE APPROACH AND ENTRANCE TO A POT 


In the light of observations on crab behavior, the feeding pattern of the crab can be ex- 
pressed as a sequence of complex events: (1) directed searching--the phase of searching 
where the animal is responding to stimuli localized in the habitat; (2) food seizure--the ac- 
tion of the crab grasping the food with its chelae; (3) running with the food--the movement of 
the crab away from the point of first contact with food; (4) eating on bottom--the act of in- 
gestion of food; (5) swimming away--the rapid swimming of the crab away from the fooditem, 
which it leaves on the bottom. 


To be most effective the crab pot should be built in a manner that would offer the least 
hindrance to the crab's feeding behavior. The placement of the opening funnels would be a 
key factor in determining the length of time the crab spends in entering the pot. If an en- 
trance funnel were located close to the point where the crab first encountered the pot, time 
spent in locating the funnel would be minimized. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS: Sixteen crab pots of standard commercial dimensions 
were constructed. The standard pot is 24 inches long, 24 inches wide, and 20 inches high, 
and is made of 18-gauge, galvanized 13-inch 
mesh, hexagon netting (fig. 2). Aniron rim 
is tied on the bottom of the pot to weight it. 








The pots were made up in sets of four, 
each set differing only as to the height from 
the lower edge of the entrance funnels on the 
side of the pot. 


To eliminate bias due to the depth of the 
water, bottom type, influence of tides, and 
diurnal variation in activity of the crab, the 
pots were placed ina Latin square design 
(Snedecor 1959). Catch was checked once a 
day and at that time the pots were rebaited. 
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Fig. 2 - Chesapeake Bay crab pot is 24 x 24 x 20 inches, made periods in the months of May, June, July, and 
of double-galvanized, 18-gauge, hexagonal-mesh wire. August of 1961. Non-fishing periods were 











used to repair the pots and to clean them of 
fouling organisms. All the fishing was done on the north shore of the York River at Glouces- 
ter Point, in front of the Virginia Institute of Marine Science. 


OBSERVATIONS: The crab approaches the pot in a crawling, sideways motion, usually 
pushing all but the swimming legs (which are used in maintaining balance) through the mesh 
of the pot in an attempt to reach the bait. Some crabs move away from the pots after "in- 
vestigations" for various lengths of time. Continued search for the opening is a random 
process, in which the crab works its way around the base of the pot until the opening is found. 
The crab then crawls through the funnel into the bait chamber of the pot. 





A multiple range test (Duncan 1955) for differences in mean catch for the second, third, 
and fourth fishing periods showed catches by the types of pots with funnels in the lower 
meshes were significantly larger than those with funnels in the upper meshes. Statistical 
analysis of data for the first period of fishing was omitted because of the preponderance of 
zero catches. It is believed that the zero catches were the result of a scarcity of crabs in 
the fishing area at the time of fishing and not due to malfunctioning fishing gear. 


The smaller catches made by the pots with funnels placed at the top are considered to 
be evidence in support of the observation that the crab most often approaches the pot by 
crawling, and because of this the pots with the lower-placed funnels proved to be the most 
effective. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE PARTITION 


In field trials of the prototype of the modern crab pot, B. F. Lewis observed that the 
crabs have a tendency to collect in the bait chamber and that after feeding they will attempt 
to escape by swimming upward through the openings in the inverted U-shaped partition and 
into the trap chamber. Since then, it has been standard practice to include a wire partition 
in the pot for the presumed function of making escape from the pot more difficult. The par- 
tition is used to capitalize on the crab's response to move upward to the water's surface 
after feeding. 


Observations on the method by which a crab leaves the bait chamber and enters the trap 
chamber of the pot reveal that there are two ways by which this movement may occur, de- 
pending upon the relative position of the crab to the partition at the moment of first contact. 
If the crab's ventral side makes first contact, the crab will grasp the partition and continue 
to move at random until an opening is found. However, the dorsal side of the crab may con- 
tact the partition first. The crab may then bump the partition repeatedly until an opening is 
found, but after unsuccessful attempts at passing the barrier it may return to the floor of the 
pot. Once the crab returns to the floor of the pot, its behavior is not predictable. 


This phase of the study was undertaken to determine the role of the wire partition and 
to see whether other methods of crab retention could be employed. 


TESTS: 1. Comparison of standard crab pots with pots lacking partitions: Four stand- 
ard-size crab pots were used, two with a partition and two without a partition. Five healthy 
hard-shelled crabs of approximately the same size were placed in each pot. In the standard 
pot the crabs were placed in the trap chamber. They were large enough so that escape 
through the mesh was impossible. Active crabs with hard shells were used to lessen the 
chances of mortality by handling and by natural causes such as cannibalism. 


Each crab was marked with a rubber band stretched across the lateral spines. This 
precaution was taken to distinguish the test crabs from new crabs entering the pots. 


The pots remained unbaited and were kept in the water continuously for 13 days. Once 
each day pots were checked and at that time the remaining animals were replaced byfreshly- 
caught crabs. The numbers of crabs retained by each type of pot were compared using a 
Chi-square test of independence (Snedecor 1959). The results of the test showed the wire 
partition to be an important factor in crab retention. 


2. Comparison of standard crab pots with pots having markedly inclined funnels and 
lacking partitions: An attempt was made to make escape more difficult by inclining the en- 
trance funnels more steeply. 


Four standard-size crab pots were used, two with a partition and two without a partition 
but entrance funnels inclined at a 60-degree angle. The pot without a partition did not retain 
as many crabs as did the standard pot with a partition. 


A FUNCTIONAL ESCAPE-PREVENTION DEVICE 


Escape might be made impossible if one-way gates were placed over the entrance fun- 
nels. Regardless of the behavior patterns of the animal, it would be trapped after it had 
passed the gate. 


Sixteen standard-size crab pots were used. All the pots had funnels placed in the first 
to third row of meshes from the lower edge of the side of the pot. The pots were made up in 
sets of four, each differing in the device used for crab retention: Type C had the wire par- 
tition which is normally included in the standard commercial pot; Type 20 lacked the wire 
partition but had a one-way gate of 20-gauge copper wire suspended from the top of the in- 
terior edge of each funnel; Type 22 was designed on the same principle as Type 20, but the 
wire used was 22-gauge Nichrome IV wire; Type 28 was also built like Type 20, but 28-gauge 
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Chromel A wire with a 0.33 gram weight at the free end was used. Both Nichrome IV and 
Chromel A contain 80 percent nickel and 20 percent chromium. 


The weight of the gate in Types 20 and 28 was the same, but heavier than in Type 22. 
Different gauges of wire were used to determine if the thickness of the wire or the weight of 
the gate could have any effect on the efficiency of a pot. 


Types 20, 22, and 28 pots with one-way gates are faster and cheaper to construct than 
Type C, the "standard" pot type. 


The sixteen pots were placed in a Latin square design to eliminate bias due to depth of 
water, bottom type, influence of tides, and diurnal variation in activity of the crabs. The 
pots were fished continuously for three days. The catch was checked once a day and it was 
then that the pots were rebaited. 


OBSERVATIONS: The analysis of the Latin square design showed that differences in 
retention are probably due to differences in pot types. By using a multiple-range test for 
differences in pot means, it was shown that there was no significant difference in the catches 
of Types 22 and 28 (types with one-way gates) and C (the "standard" pot). The catch of Type 
20, with a gate of copper wire, was significantly lower than that of the other three types. 





DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The placement of the funnel in the lowest rows of meshes in the pot appears to allow the 
crab to enter with the minimum amount of random searching. This contention is supported 
by the observation that crabs approach the pot by crawling, and also by the statistical evi- 
dence that pots with lower placed funnels had larger catches. 


The wire partition in the standard commercial crab pot was found to be an effective 
means of crab retention, but it did not insure capture and its effectiveness was reached only 
when the sequence of feeding behavior was completed. 


The one-way gate as a means of crab retention was found to be as effective as the wire 
partition. The gate blocked escape from the pot, but it may have prevented some crabs from 
entering. Van Engle and Wojcik (personal communication) have tried various types of one- 
way gates as a means of crab retention but their results have been inconclusive. 


Cohen and Dijkgraaf (1960) have demonstrated the presence of three types of sensory 
receptors in crustaceans: (1) light receptors, (2) chemo-receptors, (3) tactile receptors. 
Any of these three types of sensory receptors might be used to detect the presence of the 
gate. 


If only chemo-receptors are involved, then Type 28 should not have consistently caught 
more crabs than Type 22 for their gates were made of the same alloy. 


Since the gate with the wire of the finest diameter (in pot Type 28) caught the mostcrabs, 
it may be that either light receptors or tactile receptors, or both, are used in the detection 
of the gate. If tactile receptors are used, then the key factor may be the diameter of the 
wire and not its weight, for the gates in Types 20 and 28 weighed the same and differed only 
in the diameter of the wire. At our present state of knowledge the reception of the "gate" 
stimuli can not be attributed to any single sensory modality. Thus the actual method of re- 
ception is open to future investigation. 


A one-way gate is as effective as the partition as a means of crab retention and is less 
costly in labor and material. "The loss of pots from all sources is so great as to require 
one or more replacements for each pot initially set out'' (Van Engle 1962). For these rea- 
sons, the use of one-way gates in pots for crab retention should receive more consideration. 
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U. S. BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE ADOPTS NEW EMBLEM 


A new eye-catching emblem (in the form of a shield) has been adopted by the 
Government agency responsible for Federal wildlife and sport fish activities, the 
U. S. Department of the Interior announced on November 27, 1962. Motor vehicles, 
boats, fish hatcheries, wildlife refuges, and other equipment and installations of the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlifeinthe Department's Fish and Wildlife Service 


will be identified by the new emblem. 


The shield depicts a marsh scene. Leap- 
ing from the water is a fish symbolizing the 
Bureau's sport fisheries activities. Overhead 
is the familiar flying goose symbolizing the 
wildlife work of the Bureau. 


Fish and Wildlife Service emblems were 
first used in Alaska before statehood. At that 
time, the fishand wildlife resources of the ter- 
ritory were administered by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service through its Alaska Game Commis- 
sion, Alaska Game Commission employees 
were the only service employees then author- 
ized to wear uniforms. The shoulder patch for 
those uniforms has a typical Alaskan mountain 
wilderness background with a salmon leaping a 
falls. Overhead is a flying goose. Thenew 
stylized Bureau emblem has evolved from the 
Alaska Game Commission shoulder patch, 
which remains standard forall Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife uniformed employees 
throughout the United States. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 





The new Bureau emblem willappear on entrance signs to field stations, on signs 
marking the boundary of refuges and other landholdings, on bird-banding cards, and 
on cards notifying pond owners of fish hatchery deliveries. 
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FISH CONSUMPTION BY FOOD STAMP AND 
RELATED LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


By Rudolph E. De Pass* and Thomas M. Brooks* 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Total consumption of fishery products increased from the April-May to the September- 
October 1961 survey period among families using food coupons in Detroit, but decreased 
among similar families in rural Fayette County. 


Increases in the consumption of canned fish among families in Detroit accounted for most 
of the increased use of fish in that area. The added purchasing power of the food coupons ap- 
peared to have been the major factor causing this increase in Detroit. 


Fewer families using fishery products, plus smaller quantities by users caused the de- 
cline in consumption among families using food coupons in rural Fayette County from the 
spring to the fall survey periods. Seasonal consumption patterns for fish in that area appear 
to account for the change. 


The average retail value per pound of fish--fresh, frozen, and canned--used by most 
low-income households in both areas during the September-October survey period was higher 
than the value of that consumed in the April-May period. However, the retail value per pound 
was the same for the different forms of fish between survey areas. 


BACKGROUND AND INTRODUCTION 


Data from an experimental pilot Food Stamp Program started in mid-1961 was evaluated 
to determine the Program's effectiveness in improving diets of needy families and in expand- 
ing the demand for food products. 


Special household food consumption studies were made of low-income families living in 
the city of Detroit, Mich., and of rural low-income families in Fayette County, Pa., a bitu- 
minous coal mining area. Conditions of chronic unemployment existed in both areas. Infor- 
mation on consumption for a one-week period was obtained both before (April-May 1961) and 
during (September-October 1961) the operation of the Food Stamp Program. Timing of the 
studies made possible an evaluation of the effects of the Direct Distribution Program on food 
consumption of the families not participating in the Food Stamp Program. With the beginning 
of the Food Stamp Program, the distribution of Federally-donated commodities was discon- 
tinued in the pilot areas. 


Consumption data were also obtained from low-income families who were ineligible for 
participation in either public food program but whose incomes were less than $5,000 per 
year. Data from those families were used for control purposes to help evaluate seasonal 
changes in consumption. 


The total sample for the study included 1,268 families in Detroit and 837 families in 
rural Fayette County. These evaluations, however, are based upon foods consumed by 
matched groups of households or families residing in the same dwelling unit with the same 
family income (limited changes permitted) during both the Direct Distribution and Food Stamp 
Program survey periods. 


As of February 1962, more than 140,000 food-stamp participants were receiving food 
coupons in 8 economically depressed areas of the United States. In addition to the two areas 
mentioned above, pilot Food Stamp Programs are also operating in the following areas: 





* Agricultural Economists, Public Programs Section, Economic Research Service, Marketing Economics Division, U. S$, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D,. C. 
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Franklin County, Ill.; Floyd County, Ky.; The Virginia-Hibbing-Nashwauk areas in northern 
Minnesota; Silver Bow County, Mont.; San Miguel County, N. Mex.; and McDowell County, 
W. Va. 





Authorization for expansion of the pilot Food Stamp Program has 
been announced for the following areas: 


Independence County, Ark. Dickenson, Lee, and Wise 
Nash County, N. C. Counties, Va. 
Multnomah County, Ore. Logan, Mingo, and Wayne 
Luzerne County, Pa. Counties, W. Va. 
Jefferson County, Ala. Vanderburgh County, Ind. 
Mendocino County, Calif. Knott County, Ky. 
City of St. Louis, Mo. Evangeline Parish, La. 
Choctaw County, Okla. Lucas County, Ohio 
Grays Harbor and Pacific Grundy, Hamilton, Marion 
Counties, Wash. and Sequatchie Counties, 
Douglas County, Wis. Tenn. 


(The Program is also authorized to be extended to the balance of 
St. Louis and Itasca Counties, Minn.). 











The percentage of food stamp families using fish in both areas during the spring survey 
period was almost identical to the percentage of all families using fish in the entire United 
States during the household food consumption survey of 1955 (U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture 1956). 


Total fish consumed by all households includes that purchased and received as a gift or 
pay. 


FOOD STAMP FAMILIES 


Food stamp families are those households whose incomes were low enough to be classi- 
fied as needy by local welfare officials. The majority of those families received donated 
food commodities under the Direct Distribution Program during the spring survey period. 
During the fall period, food stamp families exchanged the amount of money they would nor- 
mally be expected to spend on food for food coupons of a higher monetary value. 


DETROIT: Per capita increase from the spring to the fall in the consumption of fish by 
food Stamp families in Detroit was attributed largely to an increased use of canned fish 
(table on following page). More food stamp families served canned fish. Also, members of 
those families were consuming larger quantities than in the preprogram period. The con- 
sumption of canned fish also increased among other low-income families in Detroit; however, 
the increase was larger among food stamp households. The increases may be attributed 
primarily to the effects of the Food Stamp Program and secondarily, to seasonal consump- 
tion factors. 


Generally, the retail value per pound of canned fish consumed by food stamp families 
during either time period was below that of any of the other household groups surveyed. 
However, the retail value per pound of canned fish used by most low-income families, food 
stamp families included, was between 8 and 11 cents a pound above that used in the spring. 
This shows a shift toward the use of higher-valued canned items, such as canned salmon, by 
the Detroit families during the fall period. 


In both time periods the kinds of canned fish used by most low-income families in De- 
troit in order of total quantity were: tuna, salmon, and sardines. 
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Consumption of Fish by Groups of Low-Income Families During a One-Week Period in Detroit, Mich., and Rural Fayette County, Pa., | 
April-May -September-October 1961 | 
Area and Type Food Stamp Households 1/ Direct Distribution Households 2/ Ineligible Households 3/ 
of Product Season | Families | Average Per Capita Families] Average Per Capita Families | Average i 
Using antity Value Using | Quantity Value Usin Quantity Value 
Percent | Pounds Cents Percent | Pounds Cents Percent | Pounds Cents 
DETROIT: 
Fresh and frozen. . . .|spring | 43.7 0.28 9 52.9 0.44 16 46.2 0.45 20 
fall 47.1 0.26 12 39,2 0.45 16 35.9 0.37 18 
Canned ... +... « « {Spring 32.2 0.08 4 28.4 0.08 4 25.6 0.10 6 
fall 49.4 0,20 11 34,3 O,11 Z 30.8 0.12 8g 
Other4/....... .|spring 1.1 5/ 5/ 2.0 0.01 5/ 2.6 0.02 1 
fall 5.7 0.01 1 1,0 5/ 3/ 2,6 0,01 1 
FISH, TOTAL. .... .|spring | 62.1 0.36 13 66.7 0.53 20 57.7 0.57 27 
fall 73.6 0.47 24 64.7 0.56 23 59.0 0.50 27 
RURAL FAYETTE COUNTY: 
Fresh and frozen. . . .|spring 31.4 0.19 6 20.4 0.11 4 44,1 0.20 10 
fall 28.2 0.12 5 16.7 0.08 3 22.5 0,09 4 
Canned ....... »|Spring 24.3 0.06 3 9.3 0,01 1 16.2 0.05 4 
fall 26,8 0,06 3 16,7 0,02 2 18,9 0,06 3 
OmieeS] oes + + «|spring 2.9 0.01 1 1.9 0.02 5/ 2.7 0.01 1 
fall 0.0 0.00 ) 0.0 0.00 () 2.7 0.01 1 
FISH, TOTAL. .... .|spring | 52.9 0.26 10 27.8 0.14 5 55.9 0.26 15 
fall 47.9 0.18 8 31.5 0,10 5 37.8 0.16 8 
1/Eighty -two percent of the families in Detroit, and 93 percent in rural Fayette County received donated foods in the spring survey 
period. In the fall period, these families received food coupons. 
2/Direct Distribution families received donated foods during the spring survey period, but were not participating in either public food 
program in the fall. 
3/Ineligible families are low-income families who did not participate in either Program during either survey period because their 
income, though below $5,000 per year, was too high for participation. 
4/Shellfish, smoked and cured fish. 
5/Less than .005, 











The proportion of the food dollar consumed as fish by food stamp families increased 
about one percent--from nearly 3 percent in the spring, to about 4 percent in the fall. Rises 
in the retail value per pound and quantity of canned fish consumed by food stamp households 
accounted for most of this increased share. 


The proportion of fish consumed as fresh and frozen by families using food coupons in 
Detroit decreased to 55 percent in the fall, from 78 percent in the spring. This decline re- 
sulted more from the relative increase in the use of canned fish, rather than from a large 
decline in the actual quantity of fresh and frozen fish consumed. The decline in the propor- 
tion of fresh and frozen fish consumed was smaller among other low-income families than 
was noted among food stamp households. 


The percentage of households in the food stamp family group in Detroit using fresh and 
frozen fish increased from the spring to fall periods; whereas, allother family groups showed 
a decline. Although the average retail value of fresh and frozen fish consumed by families 
using food coupons in Detroit was smaller than the value for other groups, it was only among 
food stamp households that the value increased during the fall period. These findings indicate 
that the added purchasing power of the food coupons enabled more families to consume fresh 
and frozen fish and of a higher retail value per pound. 


RURAL FAYETTE COUNTY: In contrast to Detroit food stamp households, the per 
capita consumption of all fish consumed by families using food coupons in rural Fayette 
County decreased to less than one-fifth pound in the fall, from approximately one-fourth 
pound in the spring or by 30 percent. Lower usage rates for fresh and frozen fish accounted 
for most of this decline. Fewer families served fish in those forms, and family members 
consumed smaller quantities during the fall period. Except for a relatively large increase 
in the retail value per pound of fish used by those households, this pattern was quite similar 
to that of the other household groups surveyed in the rural areas. These changes were sim- 
ilar to the seasonal fish consumption pattern followed by other rural low-income families in 
Fayette County during the fall season. 
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Total consumption of canned fish by families using food coupons in rural Fayette County 
was small and remained constant during both survey periods. The order of importance--in 
terms of pounds--of canned fish consumed by those families was the same as that for the De- 
troit families. The percentage of the food dollar spent for fish by rural families using cou- 
pons was between 1 and 2 percent of the total food budget in both time periods. 


DIRECT DISTRIBUTION FAMILIES 


Direct distribution families are also needy households whose diets were supplemented 
during the spring survey period by Federally donated foods. During the fall period, some of 
those households did not participate in the Food Stamp Program. Since the Direct Distribu- 
tion Program is discontinued in areas where Food Stamp Programs are implemented, fam- 
ilies choosing not to participate in the latter program are no longer provided with Federally 
donated foods. 


Although the relative use of each form--fresh, frozen and canned--among Detroit direct- 
distribution households varied between survey periods, total fish consumption was about the 
same. An increase in the per capita consumption of fresh and frozen fish by users offset a 
25-percent decline in the number of families using those forms. 


The increased use of canned fish resulted from a slight increase in the number of fam- 
ilies serving, and also from larger per capita quantities by the using families. Similarshifts 
in the consumption of those fishery products by ineligible low-income families indicated that 
the changes probably resulted from seasonal factors. 


Total fish consumed by rural Fayette County direct-distribution households decreased 
slightly from the spring to the fall survey periods. Fish consumption in those households 
was considerably less than that consumed by rural food stamp families. Among rural direct 
distribution households, the total value of all fish consumed was less than one percent of the 
value of all foods consumed by those households. 


INELIGIBLE FAMILIES 


Ineligible families are low-income households whose annual income, though less than 
$5,000, exceeded the eligibility limits for participation in either the Food Stamp or Direct 
Distribution Programs during both survey periods. Those families lived in the same area as 
did those of the food stamp and direct distribution households. 


The purpose for studying this group of families was to provide a basis for determining 
seasonal changes in consumption between the two survey periods. Food consumption by those 
families was not influenced by either of the two public food distribution programs. 


Total consumption of fish by ineligible families in Detroit decreased from the earlier 
survey period. This decline resulted from a lower per capita use among the using families. 
Decreases in the total consumption of fresh and frozen fish was mainly responsible for the 
decline. More families used canned fish in the fall; however, the per capita consumption by 
the users declined from the spring period. 


In rural Fayette County total consumption of fish by ineligible families also declined 
from the spring period. The decline resulted from fewer families using along with a slight 
decline in the per capita consumption by the users. Like similar families in Detroit, this 
decline was caused primarily by a decrease in the consumption of the fresh and frozenforms 
of fish. Except for canned fish in rural Fayette County, the retail value per pound of all 
forms of fish used increased from the spring to the fall period. 


LITERATURE CITED 


U. S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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Alaska 


FISHERIES LANDINGS, 1961: 

The 1961 commercial catch of fishery 
products in Alaska totaled 414 million pounds 
valued at $46.5 million ex-vessel. This was 
an increase of 55.5 million pounds or 15 per- 
cent in quantity and $5.5 million or 14 per- 
cent in value as compared with 1960. 
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The increased landings in 1961 resulted 
from a 264.8-million-pound catch of salmon-- 
a gain of 57.7 million pounds over the pre- 
vious year. The catch was the largest since 
1956, although far below the record 726.9 
million pounds taken in 1936. A new king 
crab record was established when landings 
reached 43.4 million pounds--14.8 million 
pounds above 1960. Catches of halibut (33.4 
million pounds round weight) and shrimp (16 
million pounds) were up 5 million pounds and 
8.5 million pounds, respectively. The total 
gain would have been even greater had there 
not been a large decline in the take of sea 
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herring. Landings of this species (49.5 mil- 
lion pounds) were 28 million pounds less than 
in 1960 and 58 million pounds lower than in 
1959. 





Fig. 1 - A deckload of king crabs aboard a vessel fishing off 
Kodiak Island in February. 


The value of the Alaska catch in 1961 
was up, largely due to increases in the value 
of salmon, king crab, and halibut. 


There were 15,776 fishermen engaged 
in Alaska fisheries in 1961--about 1,446 
more than in the previous year. The in- 
crease took place in the shore and boat 
fisheries. Commercial fishing craft op- 
erated during the year consisted of 2,096 
vessels totaling 41,771 gross tons and 
6,778 motor boats. 


During 1961, there were 157 fishery 
wholesale and manufacturing establishments 
in Alaska which gave employment to 8,702 
persons. Fishery products produced by 
those firms were valued at $128.5 million-- 
about $31.8 million more than in the pre- 
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Fig. 2 - Picking red salmon from gill net aboard a vessel in 
Bristol Bay. 


vious year. The gain was due primarily 
to the increase in production of frozen 
crab meat, dressed halibut, and canned 
salmon. 





Alaska Fisheries Exploration 
and Gear Research 


DISTRIBUTION OF POTENTIALLY 
VALUABLE STOCKS OF FISH 
AND SHELLFISH STUDIED: 

M/V “Yaquina™ Cruise 62-3 (October 9- 
November 12, 1962): To determine the extent 
and approximate distribution of potentially 
valuable stocks of fish and shellfish in cer- 
tain southeastern Alaskan waters was the ob- 
jective of the 5-week exploratory cruise by 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
chartered vessel Yaquina. The area sur- 
veyed included Lynn Canal, Chatham Strait, 
Icy Strait, and Glacier Bay. Shrimp trawls, 
crab pots, and experimental octopus traps 
were used during sampling operations. 














Depths from 10 to 395 fathoms were sam- 
pled in a series of 58 half-hour trawl drags. 
Shrimp trawls measuring 41 feet and 57 
feet were towed from a single wire with a 
25-fathom bridle. Six to 9 king crab pots 
were set at 12 locations at depths ranging 
from 35 to 100 fathoms. Trials were also 
carried on with octopus trap gear. 
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King crab pot being released over the side of the Yaquina on 


cruise 62-3. The mesh is knit from stainless steel wire. The 
buoy line used is part polypropylene and part nylon, 


Information indicating the distribution of 
various species by depth was recorded. Com- 
mercially desirable fish caught during the 
explorations included rock, flathead, dover 
and rex soles, arrowtooth flounder, Pacific 
halibut, Pacific ocean perch, walleye pollock, 
and sablefish. 


Good quantities of shrimp were caught 
in the Glacier Bay area. Up to 600 pounds of 
shrimp were caught during 30-minute trawl 
drags with a 57-foot shrimp trawl. The 
catches in 17 successful trawl drags in Gla- 
cier Bay averaged 56 percent pink shrimp 
and 35 percent side-stripe shrimp. The best 
catches of pink shrimp were in depths be- 
tween 25 and 50 fathoms; side-stripe shrimp 
were most abundant in drags from 100 to125 
fathoms. 


King crabs were caught at the rate of 7 to 
26 per crab pot off Eagle River near Juneau. 
The best fishing depth found at that location 
was 55 fathoms. Tanner crabs were caught 
at the rate of up to 49 per pot at 60 fathoms 
in Berner's Bay. 


Although experimental octopus gear was 
set at 11 locations, no octopi were caught 
by this method. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962 p. 18. 
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Alaska Fisheries Investigations 


The following is a report of October 1962 
activities and studies by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries Biological Laboratory, 
Auke Bay, Alaska: 


PINK SALMON STUDIES: 

Further studies were made of the use of 
vertebral counts for racial identification of 
salmon. Using modified staining techniques, 
biologists studied pink salmon fry collected 
from Auke Creek during the 1962 spring mi- 
gration. Analysis of the data has shown a 
progressive seasonal increase in the vari- 
ability of vertebral counts, which raises im- 
portant questions concerning: (1) the effects 
of environmental changes during the early 
embryonic stages of the fry, and (2) differ- 
ential rates of fry development within and 
between redds in a single spawning area. 





The large 1962 pink salmon spawning es- 
capements in Prince William Sound resulted 
in superimposition of nests in some streams. 
In such an area in Olsen Creek, there ap- 
peared to be a saturation limit of about 3,000 
live embryos per square meter of stream 
gravel. The total use through successive 
waves of spawning for the season was about 
2.5 females per square meter. 
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RED SALMON STUDIES: 

The Karluk research station was closed 
in early October after a red salmon escape- 
ment of 560,000 fish, the largest since 1953 
was enumerated. Most of the returning fish 
were from the 1957 brood and had spent two 
growing seasons in Karluk Lake. The parent 
year escapement was about 220,000salmon. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY STUDIES: 

The Murre II, recently equipped to take 
limited oceanographic data, completed its 
first cruise. During the round trip from 
Juneau to Ketchikan, 5 of 7 scheduled oceano- 
graphic stations were occupied. Inclement 
weather precluded studies and sampling at 
the other two stations. Samples were taken 
for determination of salinity, dissolved oxy- 
gen, nitrate, phosphate, and silicate. The 
recently acquired David Miller high-speed 
plankton samplers were used successfully at 
all stations. Plankton from Clarence, Sum- 





ner, and Chatham Straits areas was much 
different from that of Auke Bay. 


> 
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American Fisheries Advisory Committee 


INTERIOR SECRETARY APPOINTS 
FOUR TO COMMITTEE: 


The appointment of four new members of the American 
Fisheries Advisory Committee and the selection of a new 
executive secretary for the 20-man group was announced 
on November 22, 1962, by Secretary of the Interior Stewart L, 
Udall, 





New members of the committee, which advises the Secre= 
tary of the Interior on commercial fishery problems, are 
Ammon G, Dunton, White Stone, Va.; J. Roy Duggan, Bruns= 
wick, Ga,; Thomas D, McGinnes, Irvington, Va.; and Roy 
Prewitt, Lonoke, Ark.; Robert D. Balkovic, Bureau of Com=- 
mercial Fisheries, U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service, Washing= 
ton, D.C., is executive secretary. 


Besides the four new appointees, the American Fisheries 
Advisory Committee includes Ralph E, Carr, President, 
Mid*Central Fish Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Harold F, 
Cary, Assistant to the President, Van Camp Sea Food Com= 
pany, Long Beach, Calif,; Chris Dahl, Kayler*Dahl Fish 
Company, Petersburg, Alaska; George J. Davidson, Boston, 
Mass,; Louis Fischer, Fischer Sea Foods, Cocoa, Fla,; 
Ray H, Full, President, Kishman Fish Company, Vermilion, 
Ohio; H.R, Humphreys, Jr., President, Standard Products 
Company, Inc,, White Stone, Va.; Leon S, Kenney, President, 
Pinellas Seafood Company, St. Petersburg, Fla.; E. Robert 
Kinney, President, Gorton’s of Gloucester, Gloucester, 
Mass,; John S, McGowan, Vice President, Bumble Bee Sea- 
foods, Inc,; Astoria, Oreg.; James McPhillips, Vice Chair= 
man, Southern Industries Corporation, Mobile, Ala.; John 
Mehos, Liberty Fish and Oyster Company, Galveston, Tex,; 
Authur H, Mendonca, President, F,E. Booth Inc., San Fran= 
cisco, Calif,; Anthony Nizetich, Manager, Fisherman's Co= 
operative Association, San Pedro, Calif.; Einar Pedersen, 
Seattle, Wash,; and Daniel H,. Smith, Smith Brothers of 
Port Washington, Port Washington, Wis, 


Frank P, Briggs, Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Fish and Wildlife, is the permanent chairman, 





California 


COMMERCIAL SALMON LANDINGS 
LOWER IN 1962: 

California's commercial landings of 
salmon for the 1962 season ended September 
30 were estimated to be 6 million pounds, 
announced the California Department of Fish 
and Game. This was a 30-percent dropfrom 
the previous year's landings of 8.6 million 
pounds. Although the decline was fairly sharp, 
it was attributed to normal fluctuations in 
salmon populations. 





California's highest commercial salmon 
catch on record was 10.3 million pounds in 
1956. Landings for the past five years were 
(in million pounds): 8.6 in 1961, 6.2 in 1960, 
6.8 in 1959, 3.6 in 1958, and 5.2 in 1957. 
California's commercial salmon landings 
have averaged 5 million pounds a year during 
the 40 years that catch records were kept by 
the Department of Fish and Game. 
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Of the total salmon landed during the 1962 
season, Eureka accounted for 2.5 million 
pounds as compared with 1.4 million pounds 
in 1961. San Francisco was in second place 
with landings of 1.5 million pounds as against 
3.7 million pounds a year earlier. 
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CONGRESSMEN REVIEW 
ANADROMOUS FISH RESOURCES: 

The plight of California's salmon and 
steelhead trout was reviewed during the first 
week in December 1962 when U. S. Congress- 
men John Dingell (D. Michigan) and George 
A. Goodling (R. Pennsylvania) spent two days 
viewing the salmon and steelhead problem 
areas of that State with representatives of 
the California Department of Fish and Game 
and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 





Congressman Dingell is the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Fish and Wildlife Con- 
servation of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries which is concerned 
with an $11-million Federal aid proposal for 





the anadromous fish resources of California. 
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proposed by California Senator Clair Engle 
and the late Congressman Clem Miller dur- 
ing the last Congress. (December 1, 1962, 
press release from California Department 
of Fish and Game.) 





Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, 
January-September 1962 


The amount of steel and aluminum con- 
sumed to make cans shipped to fish and 
shellfish canning plants 
during January-Septem- 
ber 1962 was 7.5 percent 
above that used during 
the same period in 1961. 
The increase was due 
mainly to an increase of 
28.5 percent in combined shipments to 
the Eastern, Southern, and North Central 
Areas. The pack of Maine sardines in 
1962 was much greater than in 1961 and 
the 1962 pack of tuna will be a record one. 








U. S. Domestic Shipments of Metal Cans for Fishery Products, January-September 1961 and 1962 
(Base Boxes of Metal Consumed in the Manufacture of Cans for Fishery Products) 
































Receiving Area First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter Jan. -Sept. 
1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 
Bastijesccccsceoe te * 158,531 2/ 189,556 2/ 341, 193 2/ 689, 280 2/ 
Southern. «+s cecceccce i3, 403 2/ 32, 668 2/ 21,765 2/ 67 , 836 2/ 
North Central... eee eee 63 2/ 29 2/ 22 2/ 114 2/ 
Tete) al 5 oa ste tte es 171,997 193, 197 222, 253 215,510 362,980 180,504 757 , 230 589,211 
West3/_. oe eceerecses e 414, 199 335, 133 701, 831 708, 423 562, 140 633, 374 1,678,170 1, 676, 930 
Total allareas....... 586, 196 | 528, 330 | 924,084 | 923,933 | 925,120 | 813,878 | 2,435,400 | 2,266, 141 

















1/Includes Puerto Rico, 


Southern, and North Central Areas are shown. 
3/Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 





2/The grouping of States by geographic areas for reporting purposes was changed in 1962 so only total shipments in 1961 to the East, 











California's anadromous fish species, in- 
cluding salmon, steelhead, striped bass, and 
shad, face grave difficulties today. The 
Spawning areas where those fish are prod- 
uced have been drastically reduced by dams 
and water developments in the past. The wa- 
ter developments are continuing at an even 
greater pace today and the State's efforts to 
save the fisheries resources in the process 
of those developments, although intensive, 
cannot begin to catch up with past losses. 


Because of this danger to a multimillion 
dollar sport and commercial resource, the 
$11-million Federal aid program for Cali- 
fornia's anadromous fish resources was 





In January-September 1962, shipments to 
the Pacific or Western Area accounted for 
68.9 percent of total shipments; shipments 
to the Eastern Area accounted for 28.3 per- 
cent; and shipments to the Southern Area 
accounted for most of the remaining 2.8 
percent. Most of the fish-canning facilities 
are located in the Pacific Area. 





Notes: (1) Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants 
known to be producing cans. The data for 1961 cover only 
shipments of steel (tinplate) cans, butthe data for 1962 cover 
shipments of steel and aluminum cans, It is believed that only 
a small amount of aluminum is being used in cans for fishery 
products at present. The tonnage equivalent figure for 1961 
data is derived by use of the factor 23.0 base boxes per short 
ton of steel, The tonnage equivalent figure for 1962 data is 
derived by use of the factor 21,8 base boxes per short ton of 
steel. A "base box" is an area 31, 360 square inches, equivalent 
to 112 sheets 14" x 20" size. 

(2) See Commercial Fisheries Review, Dec. 1962 p. 27, 
Aug. 1962 pp. 16-17. 
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Central Pacific Fisheries Investigations 


PROGRESS MADE IN THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF TUNA LARVAE AND JUVENILES: 

The problem of identifying larvae of the 
various tunas has been actively investigated 
for a number of years by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries Biological Laboratory 
at Honolulu. Notable progress has been made 
in the past in identifying larvae of Auxis sp. 
(frigate mackerel); Euthynnus lineatus, E. 
alletteratus, E. yaito (black skipjack or little 
tunny); E. pelamis (skipjack), and Thunnus 
albacares (yellowfin) taken in plankton net 
hauls. More recently some progress was 
noted also in the tentative identification of 
7. obesus (big-eyed), T. alalunga (albacore), 
T. thynnus (bluefin), and T. tonggol (longtail), 
but the identification was based to some ex- 
tent on circumstantial evidence. In order to 
ascertain the accuracy of this identification, 
it was believed that a more direct approach 
to the problem was necessary; specifically, 
by fertilizing the eggs artificially and rear- 
ing the larvae past the yolk-sac stage or the 
stage at which the mouth has become func- 
tional. 




















Because opportunities to collect ripe gon- 
ads of both sexes of tuna of the same species 
simultaneously are rare, and because of a 
lack of general information on the best way 
to handle and care for eggs and larvae of 
marine fishes, it was decided to attempt as 
a first step, to hatch various unidentified 
pelagic fish eggs taken in plankton nets and 
to rear the larvae as long as possible. This 
was done during the Charles H. Gilbert 
Cruise 60 (September 26-October 12, 1962) 
in calm water off Kona, Hawaii. 





The eggs of a number of fish were cawried 
through hatching, and the hatched larvae were 
successfully reared through the yolk-sac 
stage. In common with the experience of 
other workers, it was found that the eggs 
could be hatched quite easily in 4-ounce jars 
or larger, depending on the number of eggs: 
the fewer the eggs per unit volume of water, 
the more successful the hatching. An ade- 
quate amount of water was found to be quite 
important to insure survival of the larvae. 
Changing about one-third the volume of water 
3 or 4 times daily materially increased the 
length of time the larvae could be kept alive. 
The prompt removal of all dead eggs and 
larvae increased the survival rate of the 
remaining larvae. 
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Larvae of (top to bottom) albacore, big-eyed, Australian north- 
ern bluefin, and Pacific bluefin. 


During the rearing of the larvae, a feeding 
experiment was conducted. A very small 
amount of yeast dissolved in water, 1 drop or 
less, was fed to a group of larvae which had 
already developed functional mouths. Another 
group of larvae of the same species was kept 
as a control. The group that had been fed 
remained alive about 2 days longer than those 
that had not been fed. It was also learned that 
the time of initiation of feeding may be very 
critical for survival of the larvae. Whenever 
food was placed in the aquarium before the 
functional mouth had formed, the larva died 
within a day or so, quite possibly as a result 
of water contamination caused by the unuti- 
lized food. Although the results of this single 
trial are not conclusive, they provide us some 
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basis for believing that yeast may be an ef- 
fective food for keeping larval fish alive aft- 
er the yolk-sac stage. 


Related to larval tuna identification is the 
identification of juveniles approximately 12- 
200 millimeters (about 0.5-7.9 inches) long. 
Recently a significant skeletal character for 
identifying young albacore was investigated. 
The character referred to is the unique shape 
and size of the haemal spine of the first cau- 
dal vertebra. In albacore part of this spine 
is flattened laterally over the middle third of 
the spine. 


Numerous observations of adult skeletons 
of three species of tuna taken commercially 
in the Central Pacific showed that all 492 
albacore examined possessed this odd-shaped 
spine. In contrast, the corresponding spine 
of all 337 yellowfin and 251 big-eyed ex- 
amined appeared "normal" and showed little 


or no inclination towards flatness or enlarge- 


ment. Information obtained from other 
workers, through correspondence, indicates 
also that the haemal spine of the first caudal 
vertebra of T. atlanticus (blackfin), longtail, 
and bluefin is not modified like that of alba- 
core. Therefore, it appears that albacore is 
the only species which possesses this odd- 
shaped spine. 


It is interesting to note that this character 
can be seen in very young tuna and is there- 
fore useful in identifying juveniles. Recently 
examination of stomach contents of pelagic 
fishes at the Laboratory yielded two small 
juveniles, approximately 62 and 74 milli- 
meters (standard length 2.4-2.9 inches), 
possessing this modified spine. Although 
the exact size at which this character de- 
velops has not yet been determined, it is 
fairly certain that it is present in juveniles 
much smaller than 60 millimeters (2.3 inches). 


The ability to recognize this uniquely 
flattened haemal spine in individuals smaller 
than 60 millimeters would greatly assist in 
identifying small albacore and would repre- 
sent a material advance in the ability to 
understand the life history of this interest- 
ing and important species 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1962 pp. 17-18. 








Chesapeake States 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 1961: 
During 1961, fish and shellfish landings 
in the Chesapeake States (Maryland and 
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Virginia) totaled 478 million pounds valued 
at $37 million ex-vessel. This was an in- 
crease of 42 million pounds or 10 percent in 
quantity and $2.2 million or 6 percent invalue 
as compared with the previous year. 





a 





VALUE OF CHESAPEAKE STATES CATCH, 1961 b 
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The increase in quantity was largely due 
to menhaden landings which amounted to 298.7 
million pounds--50 million pounds more than 
in 1960. The catch of hard blue crabs (70.6 
million pounds) was the second highest on 
record, exceeded only by the 73.9 million 
pounds landed in 1950. Landings of striped 
bass reached 7.3 million pounds (up 575,000 
pounds over 1960) and established a new re- 
cord. There were also slight increases in 
the catches of butterfish, shad, sea trout, 
white perch, and oysters. 
occurred in the catches of alewives, croaker, 


catfish and bullheads, fluke, scup, spot, clams, 


and sea scallops. 





CHESAPEAKE STATES CATCH, 1961 
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Virginia produced 411 million pounds (86 
percent) valued at $24 million (66 percent) of 
the total landings in the Chesapeake Siates. 
The Maryland and Virginia catch was taken 
by 18,172 fishermen operating in 1,350 ves- 


sels of 5 net tons and over, 9,228 motor boats, 


and 1,019 other boats. 


Manufactured fishery products of the 
Chesapeake States in 1961 were valued at 
$58.5 million--an increase of $3.4 million 
as compared with the previous year. 






Moderate decreases 
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Federal Aid for Sport Fish 
and Wildlife Restoration 


FUNDS APPORTIONED TO STATES, 
FISCAL YEAR 1963: 

Distribution of $7,062,000 in additional 
funds to various states to provide better 
hunting and fishing for the Nation's sports- 
men was announced on November 21, 1962, 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The money 
allocated under the Federal Aid in Fish and 
Wildlife Restoration programs, brings the 
total apportioned for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963, to $19,170,000. 




















Funds come from Federal excise taxes on 
certain types of hunting and fishing equip- 
ment. Of the $19,170,000 apportioned for the 
year, $13,646,000 is for wildlife and $5,524,000 
is for sport fisheries work. 


The fiscal year's maximum for fish res- 
toration is $276,200 and the minimum is 
$55,240. States receiving the maximum 
amount are Alaska, California, Minnesota, 
and Texas. Twelve received the minimum. 
The Federal Aid in Fish Restoration program 
started in 1952. The maximum that year was 
$128,745, and the minimum was $25,749. 


The territorial areas of Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands each received 
$10,000 for their fisheries programs. 


Federal Aid money is matched by states 
on the basis of not to exceed 75 percent 
Federal to 25 percent state funds. The Fed- 
eral Aid to Fish and Wildlife Restoration 
programs are administered by the Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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Apportionment for Federal Aid in Sport Fish Restoration, 


Fiscal Year 1963 














States Amount ($) 
Alabama 96,066.62 
Alaska 276, 200.00 
Arizona 103,964.92 
Arkansas 94,133.12 
California 276, 200.00 
Colorado 126, 272.44 
Connecticut 55,240.00 
Delaware 55,240.00 
Florida 126, 850.80 
Georgia 115,443.76 
Hawaii 55,240.00 
Idaho 90, 342.22 
Illinois 147, 358.70 
Indiana 133, 346.72 
Iowa. 98, 936.50 
Kansas 98,910.19 
Kentucky 76,451.22 
Louisiana 55,240.00 
Maine 56, 334.17 
Maryland 55,240.00 
Massachusetts 55,240.00 
Michigan 209,088.41 
Minnesota 276, 200.00 
Mississippi 73, 291-71 
Missouri 145,937-81 
Montana 128, 779-83 
Nebraska 80,604.92 
Nevada 79,644.52 
New Hampshire 55,240.00 
New Jersey 55,240.00 
New Mexico 97, 536.80 
New York 148, 772.96 
North Carolina 87,007.88 
North Dakota 55,240.00 
Ohio 151,094.00 
Oklahoma 115,928.15 
Oregon 127, 767.22 
Pennsylvania 121, 977-59 
Rhode Island 55,240.00 
South Carolina 61, 234.99 
South Dakota 71,001.65 
Tennessee 128, 725.24 
Texas 276, 200.00 
Utah 84, 865.63 
Vermont 55,240.00 
Virginia 76, 597-23 
Washington 103, 732.20 
West Virginia 55, 240.00 
Wisconsin 209, 699.92 
Wyoming 88, 619.96 

TOTALS $5, 524,000.00 























Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1962 p. 17. 
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Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


FISHERY PRODUCTS INCLUDED 
UNDER SANITARY APPROVAL 
PREREQUISITES FOR PROCUREMENT: 
Fishery products are included in Head- 
quarters Notice No. 134(61)issued December 
20, 1961, by the Defense Subsistence Supply 
Center (DSSC), Chicago, Ill., on Sanitary 
Approval Prerequisites for DSSC Procure- 
ment. 





A later Notice to the Trade (No. 25-62), 
issued on October 19, 1962, by the Los Ange- 
les Region, announces that effective January 
1, 1963, offers submitted by those establish- 
ments which do not meet the sanitary approv- 
al criteria established by Notice 134 (61), 
will be declared nonresponsive by that Head- 
quarters. This includes offers submitted by 
brokers or distributors on ''Brand Name" 
items which did not originate from an ap- 
proved source. 


Headquarters Notice No. 134 (61) of De- 
cember 20, 1961, stated that effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1963, DSSC contracts for products 
other than those that were excepted, could be 
awarded only to firms whose establishments 
met certain criteria. The criteria for fishery 
products reads: ''An establishment process - 
ing fish and other waterfoods under the con- 
tinuous inspection supervision of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, as 
officially listed by that service." 





Fish Hatcheries 


NATIONAL FISH HATCHERIES PRODUCE 
RECORD QUANTITY OF FISH IN 1961: 

Over 3 million pounds of fish were pro- 
duced in 1961 at the 101 National Fish Hatch- 
eries operated by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Production was increased at both 
warm- and cold-water hatcheries. The Na- 
tional Hatcheries in 1961 reduced the factor 
for converting fish food to fish flesh to an all 
time low of 2.3 and increased fish production 
per man-year of employment to 6,695 pounds. 
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Fur Seals 


FUR SEAL SKIN TAKE FROM 
PRIBILOF ISLANDS LOWER: 

During the 1962 sealing season the produc- 
tion of fur seal skins by the Pribilof Islands 
staff of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries amounted to 77,915 skins. Of that 
amount, 60,578 skins were harvested on St. 
Paul Island and 17,337 skins on St. Georges 
Island. 




















Breeding grounds of the northern fur seals. 


The harvest in 1962 was lower by almost 
20,000 skins from that for 1961. In 1961, the 
Bureau harvested more than the usual number 
of seals as part of a planned reduction inthe 
herd. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1962, p. 34; 
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PRICES FOR ALASKA FUR SEAL SKINS 
SET RECORD AT FALL 1962 AUCTION: 

The fall auction in 1962 (October 25-26) 
of United States Government-owned fur seal 
skins yielded close to $2.5 million. The av- 
erage price per skin received for male fur 
seal skins (Black, Kitovi, and Matara) was 
$107.53, a new record price. This average 
price compares with an average of $106.42 
paid at the spring 1962 auction, and was also 
higher than the $86.69 average forskins sold 
in the fall 1961 auction. In addition, the av- 
erage price received for Lakoda or female 
sheared seal skins was $48.40 as compared 
with an average of $44.33 received at the 
spring 1962 auction and an average of $41.05 
received at the fall 1961 auction. 
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Average prices per skin received for 
processed male fur seal skins at the fall 


1962 auction were (average for spring 
auction in parentheses): Black, $115.99 
($108.88); Kitovi, $105.81 ($101.23); Matara, 
$99.04 ($107.66). Prices received at the 
fall 1962 auction for Japanese-owned fur 
seal skins as compared with the spring 1962 
auction were: Black, $121.41 (up about 6.1 
percent); Kitovi, $98.10 (down about 1.0 per- 
cent); Matara, $100.75 (down about 9.6 per- 
cent). 





Fur seal skins sold in the October 1962 
auction amounted to 19,851 conventionally 
processed male skins, 5,762 Lakoda or 
sheared female skins, and 337 low-quality 
natural-sheared skins. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1962 p. 19; 
December 1961 p, 29. 
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Great Lakes Fishery Investigations 


ADULT SEA LAMPREY POPULATION 
DECLINES IN LAKE SUPERIOR 
AND LAKE MICHIGAN: 

The network of assessment barriers op- 
erated by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
on Lake Superior and Lake Michiganstreams 
to count the number of adult sea lampreys 
migrating to spawning grounds was closed 












Sea Lamprey 
(Petromyzon marinus) 





2": “A Mouth of Sea Lamprey 
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July 13, 1962. Counts of lampreys at the 29 
Lake Superior installations totaled 9,225 in 
1962, as contrasted with counts at the same 
barriers in 1961 of 68,197. Barriers inthree 
Lake Michigan streams took 8,089 lampreys 
in 1962, as compared with 12,886 in 1961. 
The reduction of adult lampreys in Lake 
Superior is believed to be the result of the 
chemical treatment of the tributary streams 
which was completed by the end of 1960. 
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LAKE ERIE 1962 FISH POPULATION 
SURVEY COMPLETED: 

M/V_ “Musky II" (October-November 1962): 
The Lake Erie fish population survey was 
continued during October and November 1962 
by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
research vessel Musky II. Despite frequent 
interruptions caused by bad weather, the fall 
3 day-night series of trawl hauls was com- 
pleted at 2 stations in the western basin. 
Supplemental data on length of fish near the 
end of the growing season were collected at 
several other localities. Field activities in 
November were directed primarily toward 
sampling of commercial catches at various 
south shore ports of Lake Erie. 





The numbers and species of fish caught 
during the 3 day-night series of trawl hauls 
were similar at the two stations. The aver- 
age 10-minute haul at Bono (station 49) pro- 
duced 662 fish, of which 86 percent were 
young-of-the-year. At East Harbor (station 
4), the catches averaged 715 fish per haul, 
and 92 percent were young-of-the-year. Yel- 
low perch, spot-tail shiners, and emerald 
shiners dominated the catch in both areas. A 
total of 39 young yellow pike (walleye) were 
collected. 


The average length in inches of young-of- 
the-year fish of various species collected in 
western Lake Erie in October 1962 were: 
yellow perch, 3.1; yellow pike, 9.1; white 
bass, 3.6; sheepshead, 4.4; smelt, 2.7; gizzard 
shad, 4.2; alewife, 4.6; spot-tail shiner, 2.9; 
trout-perch, 3.2; and emerald shiner, 2.7. 


Surface water temperatures in the western 
basin of Lake Erie decreased sharply from 
about 60° F. at the beginning of October to 
47° F. by the end of the month. Tempera- 
tures in Sandusky Bay were several degrees 
lower. 


Sampling of the customary species of fish 
in the commercial catch was difficult due to 
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low fishing effort and poor catches. Scales 
were collected from 1,472 specimens. Only 
yellow perch were readily available, although 
modest numbers of yellow pike, white bass, 
and sheepshead were also sampled. A few 
ciscoes and whitefish, but no blue pike, were 
observed in the landings. 


On November 12 the Musky II was placed 
in drydock for the winter. Data collected on 
the 1962 Lake Erie investigations is being 
compiled and analyzed. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962 p. 36. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN FISH POPULATION 
SURVEY CONTINUED: 

M/V "Cisco’ Cruise 10 (October 30- 
November 11, 1962): To study fish distribu- 
tion in southeastern Lake Michigan during 
the period of fall turnover was the primary 
objective of this cruise by the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries research vessel 
Cisco. All operations were conducted off 
Saugatuck and Holland, Mich. Several days 
were lost during the cruise period because 
of high winds which are not uncommon inthe 
Great Lakes during November. 











During the latter part of the cruise the 
water was practically the same temperature 
out to a depth of about 35 fathoms; surface 
water temperatures ranged mostly between 
50° to 52° F. Warm-water fish were found 
at appreciably greater depths than during 
the summer period of thermal stratification, 
when most were confined to depths of less 
than 10 or 12 fathoms. Chubs, which prefer 
colder water, were abundant at depths as 
shallow as 15 fathoms during the summer, 
but during this cruise were not abundant in 
water shallower than 40 fathoms. The depth 
distribution of different species of fish dur- 
ing cruise 10, on the basis of one or more 
bottom-trawl tows at 5, 7, 10, 15, 18, 20,25, 
30, 35, 40, and 45 fathoms, is summarizedas 
follows: 


Chubs (practically all Coregonus hoyi)-- 
5 to 45 fathoms, but scarce inside 20 fathoms, 
and abundant only at 45 fathoms. 





Lake herring--5 to 45 fathoms. Only a 
few were caught. 


Yellow perch--7 to 30 fathoms, but few 
deeper than 20 fathoms. The largest con- 
centrations were at 10 to 15 fathoms; catches 
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varied somewhat from day to day. No young- 
of-the-year yellow perch were caught, and 
only a few yearlings. 


Alewives--5 to 45 fathoms. Young-of-the- 
year were mostly at 7 to 20 fathoms, but 
others were uniformly distributed throughout 
the range of depths sampled. 


Smelt (both young-of-the-year and older)-- 
5 to 20 fathoms. There were no large catches. 


Spot-tail shiners--5 to 20 fathoms. The 
larger shiners preferred the deeper water, 
and the smaller ones the shallower water. 


Emerald shiners--7 to 20 fathoms. Few 
were caught. 


Trout-perch--7 to 20 fathoms. 


Slimy sculpins--7 to 45 fathoms. Mostly 
30 to 35 fathoms. 


Deepwater sculpins--35 to 45 fathoms. 
Abundant only at 45 fathoms. 


Other species--a few johnny darters were 
caught at 5 to 20 fathoms, 2 longnose and 1 
white sucker at 7 fathoms, a single 8.5-inch 
whitefish at 10 fathoms, and 1 logperch at 
10 fathoms. 


The catch in a nylon gill net of 14-inch 
mesh (stretched), set obliquely from surface 
to bottom in 26 fathoms, indicated that ale- 
wives were scattered vertically at all depths 
but were most common in the upper 16 fath- 
oms. The smaller alewives (probably year- 
lings) especially seemed to favor the upper 
strata. Chubs (Coregonus hoyi) were caught 
as near the surface as 5 fathoms, but were 
more common near the bottom. A few smelt 
were caught between the surface and a depth 
of 8 fathoms, but none deeper. 


, 





Experimental fishing with a 1-meter 
plankton net of large mesh (No. 1558 Nitex) 
and small midwater trawls did not yield any 
small chubs. The nets were towed at various 
levels between surface and bottom, in areas 
where water depth ranged from 5 to 40 fath- 
oms. Three small chubs (4 to 5 inches long) 
were caught in bottom trawls at 15 fathoms. 


During cruise 10, considerable effort was 
devoted to collecting materials for electro- 
phoretic and serological studies on various 
species of chubs. Blood, meat, livers, hearts, 
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gill arches, and eye lenses were frozen for 


future use. A few live specimens were sent 
to the University of Michigan. Most of the 
material was from trawl catches, but some 
was from nylon gill nets (600 feet each of 23 - 
and 23-inch mesh) set overnight at 40 fath- 
oms. That set yielded chubs of the following 
species: 231 C. hoyi, 2 C. kiyi, 1 C. alpenae, 
1 C. zenithicus. € same Set also yielded 
10 lake herring and 5 alewives. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962 p. 36. 
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LAKE TROUT DISTRIBUTION STUDIES IN 
WESTERN LAKE SUPERIOR CONTINUED: 
M/V “Siscowet’ Cruise 8 (October 10-30, 
1962): Substantially larger numbers of spawn- 
ing fish than at any time since 1959 were in- 
dicated in the annual assessment of spawning 
populations of lake trout in the Apostle Islands 
region of Lake Superior. On this cruise by 
the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries re- 
search vessel Siscowet, a total of 57,400 feet 
of large-mesh gill nets (5- to 6-inch mesh), 
fished at 9 locations, caught 99 spawning lake 
trout. All of the 78 fish (which were alive in 
the nets) were tagged and released. Only one 
lake trout had a fresh sea lamprey wound. 








The lengths of the fish ranged from 21.6 
to 30.1 inches (the average was 25.8 inches). 
The 3 females caught averaged 29.2 inches. 
The number of fish in each of the 6 age groups 
represented was: IV, 4; V, 18; VI, 28; VII, 
37; VIII, 9; and IX, 2. 


Since 10 percent of the lake trout larger 
than 25 inches in the Wisconsin lake trout 
assessment catches were fin-clipped, it was 
expected that some of those hatchery-reared 
fish would be caught on the spawning reefs 
later in the fall of 1962. The complete ab- 
sence of fin-clipped lake trout from catches 
on the outlying spawning grounds (GullIsland 
Shoal, Michigan Island) led to speculation 
that the mature hatchery-reared fish may 
return to spawn near the original planting 
sites. Nets set on or immediately adjacent 
to the planting sites yielded 14 spawning 
lake trout. Of those, 4 ripe males were fin- 
clipped--2 at SE..Basswood Isle and 2 at Man- 
itou Isle Shoal. Two of the fin-clipped fish 
were planted as fingerlings in 1956, and one 
each in 1955 and 1958. 


Small-mesh gill nets (150 feet each of 
13- and 23-inch mesh), fished on the spawn- 
ing grounds with the large-mesh nets, caught 
predominately longnose suckers and round 
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whitefish. No fish eggs were found in the 
stomachs of about 175 suckers and 50 round 
whitefish. 


A limited amount of reef fishing was con- 
ducted in Michigan waters at Pine River Shoal, 
Point Abbaye, Point Isabelle, and Keweenaw 
Point by commercial fishermen under contract 
with the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
Approximately 5,000 feet of large-mesh gill 
nets (43- to 6-inchmesh) were fished at each 
location. Only 3 spawning lake trout (all males) 
were caught--1 at Point Isabelle and 2 at Point 
Abbaye. Gale-force winds during the spawning 
season prevented adequate coverage of those 
reefs and other Michigan spawning reefs. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962p. 37. 
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Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program 








PRODUCTION-TYPE FISHING 
FOR ROYAL-RED SHRIMP TRIED 
IN GULF OF MEXICO: 

M/V “Oregon” Cruise 82 (October 22- 
November 4, 1962): The royal-red shrimp 
grounds off the Mississippi Delta were ex- 
plored during this 14-day trip by the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries explora- 
tory vessel Oregon. The three objectives of 
the cruise were to: (1) extend seasonal pro- 
duction-type coverage to the October-Novem- 
ber period, (2) continue systematic studies 
of faunal distribution on the upper Continent- 
al Slopes, through a series of shrimp trawl 
drags ona transect reaching from 100 to 
1,000 fathoms across the royal-red shrimp 
grounds, and (3) obtain samples of the small 
deep-water shrimp (Penaeopsis megalops) 
for commercial canning experiments. 











Production-type fishing for royal-red 
shrimp (Hymenopenaeus robustus) was con- 
ducted with a 100-foot flat trawl held open 
by 12-foot doors. Heaviest concentrations 
were again found between 195 and 210 fath- 
oms, with catches falling off rapidly both 
deeper and shallower. A total of 20 drags 
lasting 3 hours each were made in that depth 
range. Gear fouling or shark damage oc- 
curred on 4 drags. Catches from.the 16 suc- 
cessful drags ranged from 165 to 355 pounds 
of heads-on royal-red shrimp per drag for a 
total of 3,890 pounds. The shrimp graded 87 
percent 31-35 count (heads-off), and 13 per- 
cent 36-42 count. 





Three drags in 210 to 230 fathoms yielded 
somewhat lower catches of 60 to 155 pounds 
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Shows the station pattern for Cruise 82 of the M/V Oregon (October 22-November 4, 1962). 


for an average of 118 pounds of heads-on 
royal red shrimp. Six drags in 180 to 195 
fathoms yielded catches of 1 to 40 pounds 
for an average of only 15 pounds per drag. 


A 350-pound sample of small deep-water 
shrimp was caught for canning tests. Con- 
centrations of these were light. 


A series of northers curtailed operations 
before the shrimp trawl transect was com- 
plete, after 11 drags had been made with a 
40-foot flat trawl in depths grading downward 
from 100 to 500 fathoms. Predominant fish 
in the depth range worked were hake (Uro- 
phycis sp.), whiting (Merluccius sp), and 
macrourids. 


A 12-foot six-gilled cow shark (Hexanchus 
griseus), weighing an estimated 2,200 pounds 





was caught during the cruise. It was the first 
time on record that this species was caught 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1962 p. 25, 
October 1962 p, 19. 











Gulf Fishery Investigations 


SHRIMP DISTRIBUTION STUDIES: 

M/V “Belle of Texas” Cruise BT-31 (No- 
vember 11-23, 1962): Catches of brown 
shrimp off Freeport and Aransas Pass, Tex., 








were good on this cruise by the Belle of Texas, 





operated by the Galveston Biological Labora- 
tory of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries in studying the distribution of shrimp 

in the Gulf of Mexico. A 45-foot shrimptrawl 
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was used at all stations, and one 3-hour tow 
was made in each of the 3 depth ranges in 
each statistical area. 


Of the 4 statistical areas worked by the 
research vessel, area 18 yieldedthe largest 
shrimp catch--a total of 73 pounds from 2 
depth ranges, most of which were brown 
shrimp counting 15-20 to the pound from the 
20-40 fathom depth range. The largest catch 
of white shrimp (13 pounds of 26-30 count) 
made during the trip was from 0-20 fathoms 
of the Same area. 


A total catch of 62 pounds from area 20 
was made up of 49 pounds of 26-30 count 
brown shrimp from the 0-20 fathom depth, 
and small amounts of brown shrimp counting 


12-20 to the pound from the other depth ranges. 


A scattering of white and pink shrimp were 
caught in the shallower depths of the same 
area. 


The largest catch of 12-15 count brown 
shrimp made on this trip was 23 pounds 
from 20-40 fathoms of area 21. The up to 
20 fathom depth of that area yielded about 
25 pounds, mostly all brown shrimp of 31-40 
count to the pound. The 40-60 fathom depth 
yielded less than one pound of 12-15 count 
brown shrimp. 

Notes: (1) Shrimp catches are heads-on weight; shrimp sizes 


are the number of heads-off shrimp per pound, 
(2) See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962 
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COMMERCIAL FISHERY LANDINGS, 
JULY 1961-JUNE 1962: 

Landings of sea and pond fish in the State 
of Hawaii in the fiscal year July 1, 1961- 
June 30, 1962, amounted to 13.9 million 
pounds valued at $2.9 million reported for the 
ing to the Hawaiian Division of Fish and 
Game. The fiscal year 1962 over-all land- 
ings were very close to the 13.7 million 
pounds valued at $2.9 million report for the 
preceding fiscal year. As in the past years, 
the commercial landings were made up 
largely of tuna and tuna-like fishes. These 
tuna and tuna-like species accounted for 
85.5 percent of total volume and about 69.2 
percent of the total value in fiscal year 1962. 
The landings in this fiscal year other than 
tuna and tuna-like fishes were made of num- 
erous species with the swordfishes and re- 
lated species accounting for about 4.1 





p. 42. 


Hawaii 
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percent of the total value and 5.3 percent of 
the total value, 



























































Table 1 - Hawaiian Commercial Fishery Landings 
and Ex-Vessel Value, July 1961-June 1962 
Species Quanti Value 
English Name Hawaiian Name 7-000 Te 51- 000) 000 
Ocean Catch: 
Amberjack. .... Kahala 69 21 
Big-Eyed Scad . . .| Akule & Hahalalu 244 165 
Crevalles ..... Ulua, Omilu 76 33 
OID. © 2 ee Mahimahi 109 47 
Goatfishes . . . . .| Weke-ula, Weke 
Moelua, Moano 
Kumu, Malu 111 $9 
Mackerel .... .| Opelu 221 89 | 
Snappers: 
oe EE ae 56 22 
Pink’ .°. se « 6 © © «| Opakapaka, Kalekale 123 59 
| Eee SRS Ulaula Koae, Ehu or 
Ulaula 68 | ___60| 
Swordfishes, Spear- 
fishes, & Marlins , . 579 151 
Tuna & Tunalike fishes: 
Albacore. . .. . ., Ahipalaha (tonbo) 16 5 
Big-Eyed. ..... 1, 182 579 
Yellowfin ..... Ahi 385 142 
Skipjack .....| Aku 10, 319 | 1,261 
Bonito orlittletuna_| Kawakawa 3 1/_ 
Shellfish: 
Crabs ..... . | Kuahuhu, Koni, 
Papai, Muala 34 23 
Limpet. . . «0. Opihi 7 ob 
Lobster, spiny . . .| Ula 10 7 
Octopus ..... .| Hee 3 2 
OP Se -| Muhee 9 4 
Olas Sige @oblifion . + ss oss ss sss 246 92 
2enn Goeen Ceten gg eas 25s 13, 870 | 2, 825 
[Pond Catch . . . + 2+ +s see es 22 55 61 48 
Geand Total . ... seecsesesee . 13,931 | 2, 873 
1/Less than $500. 








The Island of Oahu in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, accountedfor 10.4 million 
pounds (valued at $2.2 million) or about 76 
percent of the quantity and 75 percent of the 
value. The Island of Hawaii was the second 
most important center of the State's fishing 
industry and accounted for about 14 percent 
of both the total landings and value, The only 
other Island of the six reporting landings of 
over one million pounds was that of Maui 
Island, 


July, 1961 - June, 1962 


Lbs 2 


1,976 
1,332 | 200 
14 5 
5 4 
10, 380 |2, 139 





13, 870 825 
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| Table 3 - Hawaiian Commercial Fishery Landings by Months, 
July 1961 - June 1962 
Sea Catch Pond Catcli Total Catch 

Month Quantity | Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Imes | 1,000 Lbs. $1000; L000 Lbs, | ST.00C | 1000 Lbs $1,000 
11961 
|July 2,587 | 367 5 5 2,592 372 
[August | 1,649 | 274 3 2 | 1,652 276 
|September| 170 203 4 3 | 974 | 206 
October 777 186 6 4 783 190 
November 486 168 7 ti 493 174 
|December 634 246 10 9 644 | 255 
[1962 | | 
January 9 } 637 | 163 
February 4 3 649 177 
Marct 5 3 503 | 190 
|Apr 3 2 813 | 196 
Ma 2 1 1,533 | 285 
|Jun a! 8 ee Be 1 2,658 i 390 

Total 3,871 2,826 | 60 48 | 13,931 | 2,874 
Rote: Due to» ree in some cases 














As in previous years the months of May- 
August of this fiscal year were respon- 
sible for the bulk of the total landings. In 
the fiscal year ending June 1962, the months 
of May-August accounted for about 61 per- 
cent of the total landings of fish and shell- 
fish. The landings in June 1962 amounted to 
about 2.7 million pounds or close to 19.1 
percent of the total volume. Landings of 
pond fish in 1962 fiscal year were confined 
largely to the late fall and winter months, 
with about one-third of the total pond catch 
reported in the months of December and 
January. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1961 pp. 
37 and 38. 











industrial Fishery Products 


U. S. FISH MEAL, OIL, AND SOLUBLES: 
Production, January-October 1962: Pre- 
liminary data on U. S. production of fish 
meal, oil, and solubles for October 1962 as 
collected by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries and submitted to the International 








J, S. Production! of Fish Meal, Oil, and Solubles, | 
October 1962 (Preliminary) with Comparisons 





Homog- 


Area Meal Oil Solubles | enized» 





Short | 1,000 
Tons |Gallons} .. (Short Tons). . 


October 1962: 








East & GulfCoasts | 34,0423 5,103 11,106 850 
West Coast? 2,860 96 1,764 - 
Ss iesatcemiinisaniiliianat 

ic ee ee 36,902, 5,199 12,870 850 





Jan,-Oct, 1962 Tot, |275,242 31,485] 4/ 105,893 8,915 
Jan.-Oct, 1961 Tot. |265,497 30,522 89,534 | 10,487 
1/Does not include crab meal, shrimp meal, and liver oils. 

2/Includes Hawaii, American Samoa, and Puerto Rico. 

3/Includes condensed fish. 

4/Previous cumulative totals have been revised. 
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Fig. 1 - In fish meal plants after each day's operations, the cen- 
trifuges are disassembled, cleaned, and reassembled. 


Association of Fish Meal Manufacturers are 
shown in the table. 


During October 1962, a total of 36,600 tons 
of fish meal and scrap and 5.1 million gallons 
of marine-animal oils were produced in the 
United States. Compared with October 1961, 
this was an increase of 20,400 tons or 126 
percent in meal and scrap production and 3 
million gallons or 146 percent in oil. 


Menhaden meal amounted to 32,500 tons-- 
accounting for 89 percent of the October 1962 
meal total. Oil from menhaden (nearly 5 mil- 
lion gallons) comprised 98 percent of the Oc- 
tober 1961 oil production. 
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Fig. 2 - U.S, production of marine animal oils by months, 1960-62, 


There were 14,200 tons of fish solubles 
produced in October 1962--6,700 tons above 
the same month of the previous year. There 
were 850 tons of homogenized condensed fish 
produced in October 1962 as compared with 
1,000 tons in the same month in 1961. 
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U.S. Production of Fish Meal, Oil, and Solubles, October 1962 with Comparisons 






































Product yin . October | 1 Jan. -Oct. | Total 
lfge2_[ 1961 | ~/i962 T1961 I 1961 
pide 0, 6 0 0-0 0 8 © 0 0 0 0 © olmnelt AUUEN + 6 a's 0 66'S 6 be 6 5's 
Fish Meal and Scrap: 
ee, Pees eee ees Fs 482 106 3,533 5,093 5,268 
eANOEE. 0 6 eh bs 0h s ea Se ee 32, 545 13, 254 235,411 231, 345 247,551 
Sardine, Pacific. see cee cree veveces 16 483 730 1,171 . 
Tuna and mackerel ..ccccecrvccccvece 2,074 1,775 17,170 17,191 21, 243 
COS A ea a er Pe Se 1,497 611 18,110 13,703 14,757 
SRL s = 4 9's 6 5 a sb pois & 9 6 5 5 ots 0 36,614 16, 229 274,954 268, 503 291, 337 
Shellfish, marine-animal meal SN SCTAD » ss os 5 3/ (3/7 3/ 3/ 19,928 
Grand total meal and scrap ...escceccccvsecs \3/ _ 43/ 3/ 3/ 311, 265 
Fish solubles «ce cccccceccccceccececeee 14, 160 7,461 107, 190 91,760 100, 55 
Homogenized condensed fish oe ol oe ae eS 850 998 10, 465 10, 405 11, 690 
Bee 06 0 60 6 6b 0 bo 0 & & 6h een oes eb ek. 0.8.6 se ee 
Oil, body: 
CS A ee ae ee et ee ee ee 37,000 6, 000 647, 180 807 , 547 818,017 
Menhaden 2/. ee ccccccccceccccccece | 4,990,657 1,753,998 | 29,485,855 | 28,778,982 31, 355,570 
Satdine, Facwic «ss $0.0 se 6s 6 610 6 oe e760 1,400 17,549 22,639 40, 400 86, 167 
Tuna and ar nga’ Seer et eee ee ee 56,591 101,715 519,613 586, 860 762, 509 
Other (including whale) . . «..-seececscsecs 19, 287 193,582 715, 118 1, 335,522 1, 386,542 
SOUR! Ol) 6 50 6 6 0 6 0s 0 8 5 64s 8 5,104,935 | 2,072,844] 31, 390, 405 31,54 549, 311 [| 34,408,805 | 




















1/Preliminary data. 
2/Includes a small quantity produced from thread herring. 
3/Not available on a monthly basis. 








riod of 1961. 


During the first 10 months of 1962, do- 
mestic meal and scrap production totaled 
275,000 tons--6,500 tons above the same pe- 
The marine-animal oil yield 
totaled 31.4 million gallons--a decrease of 
159,000 gallons as compared with the same 
period in 1961. 


Major Indicators for U. S. Supply, No- 
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vember 1962: 





For the first eleven months 
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Major Indicators for U.S, Supply of Fish Meal, Solubles, 
and Oil, November 1962 





Item ar pe Period 


1962 | 1961 | 1960 | 1959 | 1958 





+ 


Fish Meal; 

| Production 1/: 
December... 
November... 
October .... 





yan. “Sept, «ss 22 


bitek lob e-0 ce ot (Short. Tons). 055 6% 


- | 12,750] 9,185] 14,381] 14,636 
11,756] 10,058] 8,725] 10,791) 9,749 
36,614] 16,852] 24,455] 22,026] 11,630 
238,340|248, 645|216,425|227, 963] 177,600 





Jan.-Dec, prelim, 
“totals 2/", aubtaaie 


~__|289,039/257,969/275,396] 216,510 





= 


Jan,~Dec, final tots, 


= [311,265/290,137|306,551| 248,140 








Imports: 
December, 


October .... 


Jan,-Aug, .. 


November.... 


September ... 


- | 23,268] 15,564] 5,508! 8,490 

- | 25,649] 6,149] 3,673] 6,082 
12,732] 9,425] 12,515] 3,821] 5,899 
13,698] 13,941] 9,487| 9,224] 5,079 








Jan.-Dec, .... 


él. ¢ @.¢,2 


194,996)145,562| 87,846/110,699) 74,802 
- |217,845/131,561/132,925) 100,352 


























(Table continued on next column) 




















Major Indicatiors for U. S. Supply of Fish Meal, Solubles, 
and Oil, November 1962 (Contd.) 
Item and Period 1962 | 1961 | 1960 1959 | 1958 
gaa Ap. TOE, PONE o's 6 ae cae 
Fish Solubles: 
Production duction 3/: 
December.,.... e ¥ 4,936 2,897 5,429) 6,305 
| November...... 4,974 5,140 3,524 4,628 8,888 


October .......{| 15,010] 8,459) 7,192) 12,487) 8,867 
Jan.-Sept...... . 102,645) 93,886] 85,316/142,815)106,117 





a 








Jan,-Dec, totals. . - |112,254] 98,929/165,359] 130,177 
Imports: 
December...... - 472 60 420) 5,180 
November...... * 3,649 282| 3,089 867 
2 aaa 290 110 = 1,908] 2,548 
September ..... 178 263 38} 1,732 253 
Jan.-Aug.......| 5,018] 2,245| 2,794] 19,481) 5,719 
Jan,-Dec,. totals -% > 6,739] 3,174] 26,630) 14,567 





» 2 00.0 >.s.s AAO RERLOOR) 64-5 s-o-ae 

Fish Body Oils: 

oe es ora 
December...... - 1,488; 1,038) 1,865) 1,839 
November..... 1,023] 1,360} 1,202] 1,147) 1,028 
October .......] 5,104) 1,901 3,024) 2,176) 1,139 
Jan,-Sept.. .....| 26,285] 28,620] 21,422] 19,170) 17,416 





Jan,~Dec, prelim, 











a | AS = 33,471] 26,690] 24,418] 21,625 
Jan,~Dec, final tots, + 34,409] 27,853) 24,945) 21,977 
Exports: 
December...... ® 1,398} 2,108) 2,611 383 
November...... » 190; 1,952 813} 2,037 
Ceeeenn sae eae 4 26 2,027 591 1,911 3,591 
September ..... 29] 1,269) 1,861] 1,129 665 
Jan,-Aug, .....1|12,828) 11,447] 12,643] 12,800] 5,863 
Jan, “D0C, oo 0 0 os x2 16,331] 19,154] 19,264] 12,539 




















|1/Does not include crab meat, shrimp, and misc, meals. 

i2/Preliminary data computed ‘from monthly data. Fish meal production reported currently 
comprised 86 percent of the annual total for 1958, 90 percent for 1959, 89 percent for 
1960, and 92 percent for 1961. 

3/Includes homogenized fish. 

ern data computed from monthly data. Represents over 95 percent of the total 





product 
Note: Date o 1962 and 1961 are preliminary. 
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of 1962, United States fish meal and fish oil 

production was higher by 4.0 percent and 1.6 
percent, respectively, as compared with the 
same period of 1961. Fish solubles produc- 
tion increased 13.5 percent. 


U. S. FISH MEAL AND SOLUBLES: 
Production and Imports, January-Sep- 
tember 1962: Based on domestic production 
and imports, the United States available sup- 
ply of fish meal for the first 9 months of 1962 














U. S, Supply of Fish Meal and Solubles, Jan.-Sept. 
1961-62 and Total for 1961 





Jan,~Sept. Total 
Item 





1/1962 1961 1961 





ceeee (Short Tons)..... 
Fish Meal and Scrap: 
Domestic production: 
PONG 0-0 6s 648 68 6% 202,866 | 218,091 | 247,551 
Tuna and mackerel..... 15,096 15,416 | 21,243 
niu MELEE T ILLS 3,051 4,987 5,268 
ey ere 17,327 13,780 | 37,203 





Total production 238,340 | 252,274 | 311,265 











Imports: 

cc ee SRE RES EE 33,818 31,194] 38,218 
PO. bw 03d G66 bende 156,111 | 104,885 |151,439 
a Rime Rae S06 8,255 10,078 | 12,074 
ae ee - | to 1,543 
So, Africa Republic .... 9,584/ 10,526/] 13,026 
Other Countries ...... 926 1,277 1,545 

Total imports . ccc 208,694 | 159,503 |217,845 





Available fish meal supply. . 447,034 | 411,777 |529,110 





Fish Solubles: 











Domestic production 2/ , 101,088 93,706 |112,241 
| Imports: 
SGD obo w wieue.ée ¥ 6 1,196 859 1,001 
So. Africa Republic. .... 1,192 1,097 1,351 
Other Countries....... 2,808 552 4,387 
Total Imp occ cies 5,196 2,508 6,739 
SS _ 





Available fish solubles supply 








106,284| 96,214 |118,980 





1/Prelim inary. 
2/S0-percent solids. Includes production of homogenized condensed fish. 











was 35,257 short tons or 8.6 percent greater 
than during the same period of 1961. Do- 
mestic production was 13,934 tons or 5,5 
percent lower, but imports were 49,191 tons 
or 30.8 percent greater than in the same 9 
months of 1961. Peru continued to lead other 
countries with shipments of 156,111 tons 
during the first 9 months of 1962--51,226 
tons above the imports in the same period 

of 1961, 


The total United States supply of fish meal 
in calendar year 1961 of 529,100 tons ex- 
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ceeded the peak year 1959 when the quantity 
amounted to almost 440,090 tons. 





At a reduction plant at Moss Point, Miss., a large fish pump is 
used to unload the fish from the vessel hold and transport it to 
the plant. Such a pump can empty a hold of 500,000 men- 
haden in less than an hour, 


The United States supply of fish solubles 
(including homogenized fish) during January- 
September 1962 was 10,070 tons more than 
during the same period in 1961. Domestic 
production increased 7.9 percent, but im- 
ports jumped 107.2 percent. 


kk ok ok &k &k 


Production and Imports, January-October 
1962: Based on domestic production and im- 
ports, the United States available supply of 
fish meal for thefirst 10 months of 1962 was 
58,949 short tons (or 13.5 percent) greater 
than during the same period of 1961. Domes- 
tic production was 6,451 tons (or 2.4 percent) 
greater and imports were 52,498 tons (or 31.1 
percent) greater than in the same 10 months 
of 1961. Peru continued to lead other coun- 
tries with shipments of 164,573 tons during 
the first 10 months of 1962--53,528 tons a- 
bove the imports in the same period of 1961. 





The total United States supply of fish meal 
in calendar year 1961 of 529,100 tons ex- 
ceeded the peak year 1959 when the quan- 
tity amounted to almost 440,000 tons. 


The United States supply of fish solubles 
(including homogenized fish) during January- 
October 1962 was 18,358 tons more than dur- 
ing the same period in 1961. Domestic pro- 
duction increased 15.2 percent, but imports 
jumped 109.5 percent. 
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U. S. Supply of Fish Meal and Solubles, Jan.-Oct. 
1961-62 and Total for 1961 





Jan,~Oct, Total 





Item 
1/1962 | 1961 1961 














ose 6 (Short Tons)..... 
Fish Meal and Scrap: 
Domestic production: 

oS Rare 235,411 | 231,345] 247,551 
Tuna and mackerel..... 17,170 17,191] 21,243 
HORTION 002 0. 06 ew we Se 3,533 5,093 5,268 
CUDSE a0 2.0: 8 be 06S 616: 810 18,840 14,874| 37,203 
Total production ...... 274,954 | 268,503 | 311,265 








Imports: 
pelea Sly Pl a 37,568 


33,559| 38,218 





POEO ccc tesvevesse ss 164,573 | 111,045] 151,439 
COG sv bin Soe ee ue 8,255 | 10,078) 12,074 
PT oe eee = 1,543 1,543 
So, Africa Republic .... 9,884 11,376] 13,026 
Other Countries ...... 1,146 1,327 1,545 

Total 1mpOFtS. «:6-%.0+6.0:% 221,426 | 168,928 | 217,845 





Available fish meal supply. . 496,380 | 437,431 | 529,110 





Fish Solubles: 
Domestic production 2/ .., 





117,655 | 102,165 | 112,241 








Imports: 
CR a a hte we 6 ha 1,236 880 1,001 
So. Africa Republic. .... 1,442 1,097 1,351 
Other Countries ....... 2,808 641 4,387 
Total imports ....... 5,486 | 2,618| 6,739) 





Available fish sclubles supply 123,141 | 104,783 | 118,980 


























1/Preliminary. 

2/S0-percent solids. Includes production of h genized d d fish. 
_* 
Ns, 
Y ” 

Inventions 


NEW ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
FISHING REEL WITH BRAKE PATENTED: 
A new fishing reel can be electrically or 
manually driven, The reel rotates as long 
as a fish attracted by a mov- 
ing lure does not start tobite, 
according to the inventor, In 
order to ease the casting of 
the fishing line and reduce 
energy losses, the friction in 
the inner system has been 
minimized through elimina- 
tion of gears, use of ball 
bearings, and selective coup- 
ling and uncoupling of the elec- 
tric motor, It hasa special 
mechanical brake. In order to 
protect the motor from shock, 
the mechanical brake automat- 
ically shuts off the currentbefore it starts 
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to function, (Patent Number 3,030,046, U. S. 
Patent Office Classification Number 242-84.53, 
granted April 17, 1962, to Leo Markoff-Mag- 
ene 2938 Newark St., NW., Washington 8, 
D3; 


NEW HAND WINCH ATTACHMENT FOR 
TROLLING TACKLE PATENTED: 

The inventor of a new hand winchattach- 
ment for a trolling rod and reel claims his 
device will take 
in fishing line 
faster than the 
fishing reel, The 
winch lowers and 
retrieves to 
depths of 300 feet 
and over by in- 
crements as 
small as 2 inch. 
By using the 
winch and a double-line arrangement, a fish- 
erman can play a fish without the encumber- 
ance of a sinker, The line from the rod and 
reel runs freely through a loop in a weighted 
line attached to the winch, The winch can be 
operated by one hand, It includes an adjust- 
able rod holder and can be rapidly attached 
or removed from any fishing station on a 
boat. (Patent Number 2,786,296, U. S, Pat- 
ent Office Classification Number 43-43.12, 
granted Harry A. Loebensteen, 165 San Fe- 
lipe Ave., San Francisco 27, Calif.) 


© = 
<a : 























Irradiation Preservation 


ICED STORAGE LIFE OF SHRIMP EXTENDED 
BY LOW-DOSAGE PASTEURIZATION: 

The iced storage life of shrimp was in- 
creased by at least two weeks over untreated 
controls by experiments of low-dose radia- 
tion pasteurization (50,000 to 100,000 rads1/), 
Those were the partial results of a research 
projecton radiation pasteurization of shrimp 
conducted by the Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Experiments showed that when shrimp are 
caught under supervision and irradiated with- 
in 12 hours, the two-week period can be ex- 
tended for an additional week. In one in- 
1/Rad - the quantity of ionizing radiation which results in the 
absorption of 100 ergs per gram of irradiated material at 
the point of interest, 
Erg - unit of energy. 
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stance, a sample irradiated at 100,000 rads 
and maintained in crushed ice was organo- 
leptically acceptable and had a good odor and 
appearance after seven weeks, as compared 
to the unirradiated control which had a putrid 
odor and was spoiled after three weeks, even 
though it was stored under the same condi- 
tions. 


Shrimp irradiated at 50,000 rads and 
stored at 369-40° F. were organoleptically 
acceptable for only one week longer than the 
unirradiated control. Iced storage has the 
advantage of reasonable constancy and uni- 
formity, compared to most commercial re- 
frigeration which varies considerably for 
different units, and areas within the units, 
But the refrigeration unit used in the studies 
is relatively constant for a commercial unit 
and was maintained at 379-399 F. 


From all evidence gathered so far, it is 
apparent that the iced storage life of shrimp 
can be increased successfully by low-dose 
radiation, and that the dose range necessary 
to give maximum protection with aminimum 
of undesirable chemical and physical changes 
is 50,000 to 100,000 rads. At that dose level, 
organoleptic and chemical results were con- 
sistently better than the unirradiated sam- 
ples. Tests include pH, indole, trimethy- 
lamine, ammonia, phenol red, and the picric 
acid test. 


The procedures used for obtaining fresh 
shrimp, such as the method of handling and 
storing, and the time of holding prior to ir- 
radiation, are significant factors in ascer- 
taining the keeping qualities after irradia- 
tion, The quality of shrimp is not improved 
by radiation pasteurization, and it should be 
understood that only products of high initial 
quality can be preserved successfully. When 
those methods are used commercially, shrimp 
of inferior grade or those which have been 
out of the water for several days should be 
sold locally as soon as possible, and should 
not be subjected to irradiation treatment. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1962. 
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RESEARCH ON IRRADIATED 
FISHERY PRODUCTS SHOWS PROMISE: 

In cooperation with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries Technological Laboratory, 
Gloucester, Mass., is conducting studies 
on low-level radiation of soft-shell clam 
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meats and haddock fillets. The purpose is to 
determine if pasteurization doses of radia- 
tion will extend the refrigerated shelf life of 
those products without changing their normal, 
fresh flavor and odor, 


Fresh clams can now be kept in the re- 
frigerated state for only about five days, 
Haddock can be kept in the chilled state for 
only about twelve days; and, even though this 
fish can be frozen satisfactorily, there is 
still a high demand for it in the fresh state, 
An extension of the fresh, unfrozen shelf 
life of those products may open up new mar- 
kets for them in cities far from producing 
areas. 


The Laboratory's findings indicate that 
radiation-pasteurization will significantly 
increase the shelf life of clams and haddock, 
Soft-shell clam meats packaged in cans and 
irradiated at a level of 450,000 rads were 
acceptable quality after 30 days of storage 
at 33° F, Haddock fillets that were irradi- 
ated at a level of 250,000 rads could also be 
kept for 30 days at a temperature of 33° F, 
No irradiated flavors and odors were im- 
parted to those products; but, if the storage 
temperature was increased to 42° F,, then 
a reduction of about 50 percent of the shelf 
life resulted, 


In addition to the above, the Laboratory 
investigated the stability of amino acids and 
B-vitamins in both irradiated clams and had- 
dock, Little or no change resulted in those 
nutrients because of the use of radiation, 


The laboratory tests indicate that radia- 
tion-pasteurization offers promise as a new 
method of preserving fishery products. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1962 p. 25. 











Maine Sardines 


CANNED STOCKS, NOVEMBER 1, 1962: 
Current canned stocks reflect the 1962 
comeback of the Maine sardine after the 
drastic decline in the catch and pack in 1961. 
Canners' stocks of Maine sardines on No- 
vember 1, 1962, were over 1.1 million cases 
greater than those of November 1, 1961, but 
only 90,000 cases above stocks on hand two 
years ago on November 1, 1960. Distribu- 
tors! stocks of canned Maine sardines were 
up 13.9 percent from stocks on hand Novem- 
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Table 1 - Canned 


--Who 


Unit 1 


| Type 


istri : 
1 1 8 
1/Table_ represents m season 
/100 33-02. cans equal one standard case, 


ber 1, 1961, but down 17.0 percent. from those 
on hand November 1, 1960, 


The 1962 season pack totaled 2,073,100 
standard cases on November 1, 1962, and on 
November 24, 1962, the pack was virtually 
complete at 2,115,000 cases, according to 
the Maine Sardine Council. On April 15, 1962, 
carryover stocks at the canners' level a- 
mounted to about 33,000 cases. Adding the 
pack as of November 1, 1962, results ina 
total supply of 2,106,100 cases as of that 
date--up 93.8 percent from the total supply 
reported November 1, 1961, but down 7.7 
percent from the total supply on November 
1, 1960. 





Table 2 - Canned Maine Sardines--Season Supply as of 
November 1, 1962, with Comparisons 


























Item 1962 | 1961 | 1960 
. os aes Std, Cases’). « 
Canners' carryover stocks 
on April 152/ 33, 000 457,000 313,000 
Season pack to Nov. 12/ _[ 2,073, 100 630,000 | 1,970,000 
Total supply as of Nov. 1] 2, 106, 100 | 1,087,000 | 2, 283, 000 





1/100 33-02. cans equal one standard case. 

2/The usual legal ue season in Maine, extending from 

| April 15 to Dec, 1, was in effect during the 1960 and 1961 
season. The 1962 season was extended to 13 months--Dec. 
2, 1961-Jan. 1, 1963--but the 1962 pack canned before A- 
pril 15 was insignificant, 











The Maine Sardine Council reported No- 
vember 24, 1962, that present inventories 
are considered normal and that the industry 
is making an impressive comeback in regain- 
ing domestic consumer markets lost toim- 
ports as a result of the critically small Maine 
pack in 1961, In mid-November 1962, the 
wholesale price of Maine sardines in New 
York was $9.31 a case, down 24 percent from 
the average price of $12.31 a case in Novem- 
ber 1961, but up 9.5 percent from the average 
price of $8.50 a case in November 1960, ac- 
cording to the U. S, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Fishery Market News Service at 
New York City. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Sept. 1962 p. 33, Jan. 
1962 p. 23. 
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Market News Service 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF SERVICE 
TO FISHERY INDUSTRY COMPLETED: 

The Fishery Market News Service of the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries in December 1962 completed a quarter 
of a century of providing fish prices and other up-to-date in- 
formation to the fishing industry of the United States. 





Through daily reports in seven important fishery centers 
of this country, the Fishery Market News Service places 
the buyer and the seller on an even footing regarding market 
information, and the distributor is kept advised on market 
activity. The Market News Service reports are issued 
from Boston (Mass,), New York City, Chicago (Ill.), Seattle 
(Wash.), San Pedro (Calif.), New Orleans (La.), and Hampton 
(Va.). 





1 - Fishery Market News Reporter on the Seattle waterfront 
collecting data on receipts and prices. In the upper righthand 
corner is a netload of halibut being hoisted from the hold of a 
fishing vessel to the dock. 


Fig. 


The first report was issued December 19, 1937, from New 
York City only, During the years the service expanded to the 
six other cities, 


The Fishery Market News Service, often called ‘‘the eyes 
and the ears of the fishing industry,’’ is under the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service. Market in- 
formation is released not only within a specific area, but per- 
tinent facts are relayed to the other key cities and areas, In 
this way a fisherman landing halibut in Seattle knows the 
wholesale price that fish is bringing that day in New York 
City or Chicago or other cities. In the same way, distribu- 
tors are fully aware of what landings are being made, what 
species, as well as the prices paid in all parts of the coun- 
try. 


In this way the shrimp fisherman in the Gulf area knows 
the prices being paid for shrimp in New York City, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles; Boston fishermen know what frozen fillets 
are bringing in the major markets throughout the country. 
With this complete information, business transactions re- 
lating to fish and fishery products can be conducted with 
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Fig. 2 - Typical scene in a Fishery Market News Office towards 
the end of the day. The daily "Fishery Products Reports" are 
mimeographed, folded, addressed, and mailed. 


each interested party having current and authentic data on 
the condition of the market in other cities, the supply, the 
daily landings, and the prices. 


The market information is made available to the public 
through daily mimeographed reports called ‘‘Fishery Prod- 
ucts Reports,’’ by telephone, personal contact, collect tele- 
grams or teletype, and in some instances through radio and 
newspapers, Each office issues its own daily report, which 
is designed to meet the needs of the fishery industries in its 
area, 


There are about 10,500 subscribers to the daily mimeo- 
graphed reports, Most of them are persons interested in 
daily market transactions for fishery products, Reports 
sometimes are used as the basis for ‘‘open-end’’ contracts 
in which the seller and buyer agree that the price of a ship- 
ment will be the highest paid for that product at a designated 
market on the day of delivery. 


The mailing lists include fisheries people, lawyers, re- 
search analysts, investment analysts, marine firms, trans- 
portation companies, chemical companies, gear manufac~ 
turers, banks, and many others, 





Michigan 


RECORD NUMBER OF LAKE TROUT EGGS 
COLLECTED AT HATCHERIES: 

A record 6.5 million “green” lake trout 
eggs were collected in the fall of 1962 at the 
Michigan Conservation Department's Mar- 
quette and Harrietta Hatcheries, keeping 
Michigan in pace with plans for accelerated 
fish plantings in the upper Great Lakes. 





Most of the fish raised from the eggs will 
be released in Lake Superior and possiblyin 
the upper reaches of Lakes Michigan and 
Huron in 1964. However, 120,000 lake trout 
will be reared from the eggs for release in 
Michigan's inland lakes during 1964. 
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The Great Lakes plantings will follow up 
intensive sea lamprey control efforts which 
have produced impressive signs of success 
in Lake Superior and its tributaries. 


More than 5 million lake trout have been 
released in the upper Great Lakes (mostly 
Lake Superior) since 1959 when the lake trout 
rehabilitation program was set into motion 


under the direction of the Great Lakes Fishery 


Commission. 


Long-range plans of the Commission call 
for stepping up the plantings to about 7 million 
lake trout a year as soon as the sea lamprey 
problem is solved. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962 p. 46, 
July 1962 p, 28. 








be 
North Atlantic Fisheries 
Exploration and Gear Research 


DISTRIBUTION AND ABUNDANCE STUDIES 
OF YOUNG-OF-THE-YEAR HADDOCK AND 
OTHER GROUNDFISH CONTINUED: 

M/V “Delaware Cruise 62-12 (October 9- 
20, 1962): To determine the distribution and 
abundance of young-of-the-year haddock and 
other groundfish species was the primary ob- 
jective of this cruise by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries exploratory fishing 
vessel Delaware. This trip was the first part 
of a 26-day survey cruise with the area ofin- 
vestigation confined to the inshore waters 
along the Massachusetts and Maine coasts, 








the Gulf of Maine, western Nova Scotia, Browns 


Bank, and the northern edge of Georges Bank. 


Trawling operations during Cruise 62-12 
were conducted at 90 fishing stations usinga 
No. 36 otter trawl, with the cod end and upper 
belly lined with ¢-inch mesh netting. Bathy- 
thermograph casts were made at all stations 
and every 10 miles between stations. Sea- 
bed drifters were released at selected sta- 
tions. All species of fish were counted and 
measured. Special collections of fish, inver- 
tebrates, haddock blood, blood samples from 


other groundfish species, and whiting stomachs 


were made throughout the cruise. 


The number of young-of-the-year haddock 
caught in each area worked was as follows: 
inshore waters 54, Gulf of Maine 7, western 
Nova Scotia 57, Browns Bank 253, northern 
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Track chart of October 1962 groundfish survey cruises by M/V Delaware, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries research vessel. 


edge of Georges Bank 35, and a few stations 
in the Channel 14. Haddock and whiting were 
frequently caught on this trip, while many oth- 
er species were caught more infrequently. 


M/V "Delaware" Cruise 62-13 (October 
25-November 4, 1962): The second part of 
the continuing study on distribution and abun- 
dance of young-of-the-year haddock and 
groundfish survey cruise was completed on 
November 4 when the Delaware returned to 
her base at Woods Hole, Mass. 





During this phase of the study, the Dela- 
ware fished at selected stations off Cape Cod, 
on Georges Bank, and south to Block Canyon. 





Adverse weather conditions prevented com- 
pletion of all the work planned for this phase 
of the study. 


Biological information collected on the 
cruise included aseries of haddock blood sam- 
ples to aid in the identification of various had- 
dock stocks. Also, specialcollections of scul- 
pins, haddock, sea herring, and invertebrates 
were made for detailed study at the Bureau's 
Woods Hole Biological Laboratory. Hydro- 
graphic observations were made throughout 
the cruise to determine the relation of the 
distribution of groundfish species to the en- 
vironment. Young haddock were found to be 
most abundant on Browns Bank, the northern 
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edge of Georges Bank, and on the western 
side of Nova Scotia. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1962 p. 32. 
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North Atlantic Fisheries Investigations 


MAINE HERRING RESEARCH, 
AUGUST 1962: 

During the first week of August 1962, 
2,200 sardine herring were tagged at Moore 
Harbor, Isle au Haut, by biologists of the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. Eighty tags were recovered during 
August. A series of 400 sardines each tagged 
with green, scarlet, and yellow tags were re- 
leased to compare the effect of color upon 
the recapture rate. During the month, fish 
tagged with 23 yellow, 14 green, and 1 scar- 
let tags were recaptured. 





Eighteen sardine samples of 200 each 
were collected from the coastal fishery. The 
age of the sardines in 15 of the samples de- 
termined by the otolith technique demonstra- 
ted that the 1960 year-class dominated the 
August catches. 


A 4-day cruise aboard the Bureau's re- 
search vessel Delaware was conducted in 
search of herring spawning areas along the 
northeast section of Georges Bank, and sam- 
ples of herring were collected at 5 to 10 sta- 
tions. Blood samples, lengths, weights, go- 
nadal stages, fecundity, finrayand gill raker 
counts, and occurrence of diseases were ob- 
tained and recorded for the herring collected. 

KOK 
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North Pacific Exploratory Fishery Program 


SURVEY OF DEEP-WATER 
MARINE FAUNA OFF 
COLUMBIA RIVER CONTINUED: 

M/V "Commando" Cruise 5 (August 21- 
September 9, 1962): The chartered research 
vessel Commando returned to Seattle Sep- 
tember 9, 1962, completing a 20-day cruise 
to survey the marine fauna southwest of the 
mouth of the Columbia River. This was the 
seventh survey cruise under the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries-Atomic En- 
ergy Commission cooperative program. Two 
cruises were made by the M/V John N. Cobb 











(cruises 50 and53)andfive by the Commando. 
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(Several additional cruises were made by the 
John N. Cobb to survey the deep-water off the 
Columbia River as part of the Bureau's ex- 
ploratory fishing program.) A standard 400- 
mesh eastern commercial otter trawl witha 
small mesh liner in the cod end was used to 
monitor stations at depths from 50 to 450 
fathoms. A Gulf of Mexico shrimp trawl with 
extra weights on the doors was used to sam- 
ple fauna at stations from 500 to 950 fathoms, 





Species of fish encountered in greatest 
abundance were Dover sole (Microstomus 
pacificus), sablefish (Anaplopoma fimbria), 
ocean perch (Sebastodes alutus), and hake 
(Merluccius productus). Dover sole were 
found at stations from 50 to 450 fathoms, with 
the largest catch of 800 pounds per hour taken 
at 100 fathoms. Small sablefish were abun- 
dant at 50 fathoms (4,000 pounds per hour) 
and the catch of iarger fish was greatest be- 
tween 300 and 400 fathoms. Ocean perch 
were taken at depths between 100 and 225 
fathoms. At the 150-fathom station 1,200. 
pounds per hour were recorded. The best 
catch of hake was made at 125 fathoms (4,000 
pounds per hour). Other species of verte- 
brates were taken, but not in large numbers. 














As in previous surveys, the tanner crab 
(Chionoecetes tanneri) was the only commer- 
cial invertebrate found in large numbers. 
The distribution pattern of the males and fe- 
males of this species was similar to that 
found during the May-June 1962 survey, with 
the sexes almost completely segregated. 

The males were most abundant at 275 fathoms 
and the females at 350 fathoms. The centers 
of abundance of both sexes occurred 25 fath- 
oms shallower than during the May-June sur- 
vey of 1962 but at the same depths as during 
the June-July survey of 1961. The size of 
both adult male and female crabs decreased 
with depth. 





The species and quantities of invertebrates 
taken during this survey were in agreement 
with previous surveys with the exception of 
the following: (1) Molpadid sea cucumbers 
were not foundin large numbers, (2) increased 
numbers of a squid (Gonatus sp.) were taken 
in waters deeper than 175 fathoms, and (3) 
two species of deep-water shrimp were en- 
countered which were new to the operations 
area. 


A series of bottom grabs were success- 
fully taken out to 75 fathoms using a Smith- 
McIntyre grab weighted with 100 pounds. 
Metering block failure prevented samples 
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from being taken at deeper stations, but in- 
dications are that the grab will be operation- 
al in deeper water. From the successful 
grabs, fauna were obtained of value to the 
program. 


Samples of fish collected for the Atomic 
Energy Commission were delivered to the 
Laboratory of Radiation Biology, University 
of Washington. : 


Samples of bottom sediment were frozen 
for personnel at the Bureau's Biological 
Laboratory in Seattle. 


The cooperative program with the Oregon 
Fish Commission to study the migrations of 
sablefish and Dover sole in the area of in- 
vestigation was continued. Tagging was con- 
ducted at stations from 75 to 400 fathoms. 


The study on heterotrophic marine bacte- 
ria by personnel from the College of Fisher- 
ies, University of Washington, was also con- 
tinued during the cruise. 


M/V "Commando" Cruise 6 (October 30- 
November 13, 1962): The eighth in a series 
of cruises designed to study deep-water ma- 
rine animal life along a track line southwest 
of the Columbia River mouth was completed 
on November 13, 1962, by the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries chartered vessel 
Commando. The trip was part of a coopera- 
tive study with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Two of the cruises in the series were 
made by the Bureau's exploratory fishing 
vessel John N. Cobb and six were made by 
the Commando. 








Because of adverse weather conditions 
during the cruise, only the stations from 50 
to 150 fathoms could be monitored. Astand- 
ard 400-mesh eastern commercial otter 
trawl with a small-mesh liner in the codend 
was used to sample the epifauna at each of 
the stations. A Smith-MclIntyre bottom grab 
was used to sample the infauna. 


Dover sole (Microstomus pacificus), rex 
sole (Glyptocephalus zachirus), hake (Mer- 
luecius productus), ocean perch (Sebastodes 
alutus), and dogfish (Squalus acanthias) were 
the species of vertebrates found in greatest 
abundance at the stations surveyed. The 
largest catch of Dover sole of 1,000 pounds 
per hour was at 75 fathoms. A similar catch 














per hour of rex sole was made at 50 fath- 
About 400 pounds of hake were caught 


oms. 
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at 50 fathoms in a one-hour tow. About 3,500 
pounds of ocean perch were caught at the 150- 
fathom station during a one-hour tow. About 
14,000 pounds of dogfish were caught at the 
75-fathom station. It was the first time dog- 
fish were caught in any large concentrations 
along the track. 


Species of invertebrates caught with the 
trawl during the survey were in agreement 
with previous surveys at those depths. A to- 
tal of 600 pounds of purple sea urchin (Allo- 
centrotus sp.) were caught at 150 fathoms. 





In addition to sampling the fauna at each 
station, bottom temperatures and salinity 
samples also were taken as part of the sur- 
vey. 


Samples of fish collected for the Atomic 
Energy Commission were delivered to the 
Laboratory of Radiation Biology, University 
of Washington. Samples of bottom sediment 
were frozen for personnel at the Bureau's 
Biological Laboratory in Seattle. 


Sablefish and Dover sole were tagged by 
personnel from the Oregon Fish Commission 
who were aboard the vessel during the survey. 


Also, the study on marine bacteria by per- 
sonnel from the College of Fisheries, Univer- 
sity of Washington, was continued. 


Note: See Commercial apts Bees Au re on 
July 1962 p. 34, June 1 Pp. April 19 ot 
1962 p. 32, November 1961 p. “26, ‘peeked ‘set p. 35. 
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SHRIMP DISTRIBUTION OFF 
VANCOUVER ISLAND STUDIED: 

M/V “John N. Cobb" Cruise 56 (October 
15-November 16, 1962): Shrimp explorations 
off the west coast of Vancouver Island from 
Barkley Sound to Cape Cook were completed 
on November 16 when the U.S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries exploratory fishing 
vessel John N. Cobb returned to her base 
at Seattle after a 5-week cruise. A 42-foot 
Gulf of Mexico shrimp trawl was used. 








A total of 60 exploratory drags of one- 
half hour each were made, primarily in the 
60-95 fathom depth interval. Of the 60 drags, 
one yielded 150 pounds of pink shrimp (Pan- 
dalus jordani), 11 drags had between 25 and 
50 pounds of pink shrimp, and 45 drags yield- 
ed less than 25 pounds ofshrimp. Three drags 
out of the 60 were unsuccessful because of 
damage to the trawling gear. None yielded 
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shrimp in the quantity required for commer- 
cial fishing. 


Exploratory operations on this trip were 
severely restricted during the last two and 
one-half weeks of the cruise because of bad 
weather. 


The procedures used to survey the areas 
explored were: 


1. Sounding transects were made with a 
high-resolution, low-frequency echo-sounder. 


2. Shrimp trawl drags were made on those 
grounds indicated by the echo-sounder re- 
cording as being free of snags and having 
soft substrate. Initially, drags were made 
at 10-fathom intervals from 30-100 fathoms 
to find where the shrimp were most concen- 
trated. Since no large concentrations were 
found, subsequent drags were made at ran- 
dom throughout the 60-105 fathom depth 
range in which some shrimp were caught. 


3. Samples of shrimp were frozen and 
returned to the Bureau's Seattle Biological 
Laboratory for examination. 

‘Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1962 p. 32. 




















Oceanography 


FIRM RECEIVES CONTRACT TO 
DEVELOP ANTIFOULING DEVICE: 

An oceanographic research and develop- 
ment firm of Houghton, Wash., has been a- 
warded a contract by the U. S. Office of Nav- 
al Research to investigate the feasibility of 
a new principle for making salinity measure- 
ments in ocean waters, based on a device de- 
veloped by this firm for another electro- 
chemical measurement and which has been 
used successfully for over six months. 





The contract calls for the firm to develop 
and test in their laboratories (located near 
Lake Washington and Puget Sound) several 
new models of an instrument which elimi- 
nates biological fouling by marine algae, 
bacteria, or other marine life through direct 
ultrasonic vibration of the measuring sensor 
or electrode. 


The tests will determine the comparative 
rates of fouling with the new device and with 
conventionally used sensors for determining 
salinity. 
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Biological fouling has hampered research 
scientists in their efforts to take environ- 
mental measurements of salinity and other 
water properties. In a rather short period, 
conventional electrodes cease to function 
properly due to fouling on the electrode sur- 
face. The new development potentially ends 
the problem. 


The original development by the Houghton 
firm was for laboratory oxidation-reduction 
potential measurements and its principle had 
not been tested for environmental salinity 
measurements, using conductivity cells and 
temperature sensors for the purpose of com- 
puting salinity. 


OK OK KK 


INSTRUMENT ATION SYSTEM 
BEING DEVELOPED FOR STUDY OF 
OCEAN BOTTOM CURRENTS AND 
SEDIMENT MOVEMENT: 

A contract to develop and fabricate a com- 
plete instrumentation system for a study of 
bottom currents and sediment movement a- 
cross the Continental Shelf that borders the 
Pacific Northwest was awarded to a Seattle, 
Wash., firm specializing in instrumentation 
for fisheries and oceanographic research. 





The contract was let by the University of 
Washington which is conducting the study un- 
der an Atomic Energy Commission contract. 
The project will be conducted by the Univer- 
sity's Oceanography Department. Focal point 
of the researvh will be at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. 


A spokesman for the Seattle firm said the 
instrument package will include an underwa- 
ter platform, a shipboard power supply con- 
trol, and the platform and shipboard control 
chassis. 


Underwater television will be the key de- 
vice in the four-year study which Las as its 
objective the perfection of a method to meas- 
ure in detail the bottom current profile over 
the Continental Shelf and the amounts and 
characteristics of the sediment moved by the 
current. Also, investigators seek to deter- 
mine the relationships between the sediment 
movement and the bottom characteristics and 
water velocities as they exist near the sedi- 
ment-water interface. 
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Oregon 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 1961: 

Fish and shellfish landings in Oregon dur- 
ing 1961 totaled 49.8 million pounds valued at 
$6.5 million ex-vessel. Compared with 1969, 
this was a gain of 632,000 pounds (1 percent) 
in quantity and $398,000 (7 percent) in value. 
Greater landings of ocean perch (up 1.8 mil- 
lion pounds) and salmon (up 1.5 million pounds) 
contributed largely to the 1961 increased 
catch. 
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Flounders led all species in quantity 
landed during 1961 with 13.2 million pounds. 
Dungeness crabs were next with 9.2 million 
pounds, and salmon third with 7.1 million 
pounds. Rockfish, ocean perch, and albacore 
tuna followed with 6.2, 4.6, and 3.2 million 
pounds, respectively. These 6 varieties of 
fish and shellfish comprised 87 percent of 
the 1961 total catch. 
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ESCAPEMENT OF SUMMER STEELHEAD 
TROUT ABOVE BONNEVILLE DAM 
NEAR RECORD IN 1962: 

The second highest escapement of sum- 
mer steelhead trout (Salmon gairderii) above 
the upper limit (Bonneville Dam) of the com- 
mercial fishery in nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury was recorded on the Columbia River 
this year, the Oregon State Fisheries Direc- 
tor announced on October 2, 1962. The run 
into the river, based on the commercial catch 
below Bonneville Dam plus the Bonneville 
passage count, was about 245,000, the larg- 
est since 1955. The commercial catch took 
an estimated 34-35 percent of the run, arec- 
ord low harvest of the summer run. 








Summer steelhead enter the Columbia 
River April-October with the peak occurring 
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June-August. During April 1-September 30, 
1962, the count over Bonneville Dam was 
162,000. A few thousand more may have 
moved over the Dam in October. 


Commercial gill-netters and Indian dip- 
netters accounted for a substantial portion of 
the catch above the Dam until 1957 when com- 
mercial fishing above Bonneville was pro- 
hibited. The remaining very limited Indian 
fishery in that area accounts for no more than 
a few thousand steelhead ina year. Hence the 
Bonneville count for all practical purposes 
now represents the escapement above the com- 
mercial fishery. The record escapement was 
an estimated 203,000 steelheads in 1952. The 
average escapement during the past 10 years 
has been 140,000. 


The State Fisheries Director pointed out 
that this does not mean that number reaches 
the spawning grounds. Many die from natural 
and environmental problems before spawning. 
In addition, the important and rapidly increas- 
ing sport fishery in the Columbia River. and 
Snake River systems above Bonneville ac- 
counts for a significant percentage of those 
fish prior to spawning. 


One of the primary reasons the commer- 
cial catch was a record low percentage of the 
run was that the summer commercial fishing 
season was shortened by two days this year 
to increase the escapement of summer steel- 
head. The desired effect was realized and 
near-record numbers passed the commercial 
fishery into the upper river areas. This oc- 
curred even though the run was well below the 
record of 423,000 fish in 1940. 


There is much more to insuring good runs 
than merely putting substantial numbers of 
mature fish in the upper river. Disease and 
water temperature play vital roles in the suc- 
cess of spawning. Subsequently the rearing 
conditions for the young in the headwater 
streams may determine the success or fail- 
ure of the fish of a given brood. But the first 
step is to get the spawners to the spawning 
grounds to lay eggs, and in the case of the 
1962 summer steelhead run, this first impor- 
tant step has been accomplished, 





Oysters 


VIRGINIA PRODUCTION ADVERSELY 
AFFECTED BY MSX: 


Nearly half of the rented oyster bed acreage in Virginia 
was not planted in 1962 because of the ravages made by the 
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oyster pest MSX (a protozoan parasite). Oyster production 
in Delaware Bay and Chesapeake Bay, in particular, has 
been seriously reduced because of MSX, according to the 
Virginia Institute of Marine Science, All of the areas af- 
fected are in high-salinity waters, 


In 1961, oystermen in Delaware Bay, where the disease 
became serious about two years earlier than in Chesapeake 
Bay, planted rather large seed oysters in the spring and 
harvested them in the fall and winter without serious losses, 
Virginia oystermen are hopeful that MSX is now less active 
in Chesapeake waters, 


The year 1962 brought signs of improvement in the af- 
flicted areas but there was little reason for great optimism. 
In the afflicted areas, MSX appeared to be less abundant but 
oysters were very scarce, The scarcity of oysters in the 
infested areas is the chief reason for low optimism, An oys- 
ter pest cannot flourish in areas where there are no oysters. 
Therefore, what would happen if large quantities of oysters 
were planted in the infested areas is uncertain, 


The evidence from trial plantings of oysters is not very 
encouraging, Each year a bed has been planted in Mobjack 
Bay, one of the centers of infestation. Those planted in Au- 
gust 1961 are about two-thirds dead now, A tray of James 
River seed placed in Mobjack Bay in March 1961 lost 60 
percent of the oysters the first year, and about 55 percent 
of the survivors died from March through September 1962, 
Oysters transplanted from James River in March 1962 have 
begun already to die from MSX, Those losses occurred with- 
out the help of Dermocystidium, which is now scarce in Mob- 
jack Bay. If those losses are typical of ail infested areas, 
oyster culture is still not feasible, 


The cycle of penetration of the James River seed area 
by MSX in summer, followed by its disappearance in early 
spring when salinities are low, was repeated in 1961/62, 
MSX did not reappear in the James River seed area during 
the summer of 1962, except on Brown Shoal, Its absence 
there could not be determined until later in 1962, 





Dermocystidium marinium, the fungus which has long 
taken a toll of Virginia oysters, has about the same pattern 
of distribution as MSX, However, it seems to be more 
tenacious in holding its position on the fringes of its area 
of activity. After limited activity in the summer of 1961, 
Dermocystidium came back strongly in 1962 wherever a 
supply of oysters was available. Serious losses from the 
fungus have occurred in limited areas upstream of the 
range of activity of MSX, but still in relatively salty waters, 


For the areas infested with MSX, cautious trial plantings 
have been suggested by the Institute. The distribution of 
MSX in Virginia waters has not changed appreciably in the 
past year, It is possible that as the epidemic from MSX 
wanes, there will be areas where oysters can be held one 
or more years without serious losses, The best advice 
offered is to be sure that disease-free seed is planted, and 
to avoid crowding of oysters and planted beds. As much 
isolation from other oysters as possible should be observed 
for each planting. Like most diseases, MSX probably re- 
sponds to crowded conditions, No oyster seed of known 
resistance to MSX is available, although scientists all 
along the mid-Atlantic coast are working on the problem, 


Planting of oysters in MSX~-infested areas still appears 
to be hazardous, The epidemic has subsided considerably 
which may permit holding oysters for longer periods with 
fewer losses than in recent years. The Institute states 
that all plantings should be regarded as trials, and watched 
very carefully for protection of investments, Advice on 
time for planting, and time for sampling beds, to obtain 
the best results is available from the Institute at Glouces- 
ter Point, Va, 
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Pollution 


MEETING HELD ON POLUTION 
OF THE SEAS BY OIL WASTES: 

A meeting was held on October 26, 1962, 
by the National Committee for Prevention of 
Pollution of the Sea by Oil. Purpose of the 
meeting was to report to the Committee re- 
garding the views of non-government organi- 
zations concerning amendments to the 1954 
Convention that were developed at the Inter- 
national Conference in London in March and 
April 1962. 





The Director of Program Review for the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and one of 
the two Department of the Interior represent- 
atives on the Committee, reported whole- 
hearted endorsement of the amendments by 
national conservation organizations. These 
organizations urged that the amendments be 
submitted to Congress for early ratification 
and that immediate steps be taken to imple- 
ment the resolutions adopted by the London 
Conference. The most important has to do 
with providing port facilities to dispose of 
oily wastes. 


All shipping and maritime organizations 
which had been contacted by members of the 
Committee also suppo”t the measures. 





The National Committee will report tothe 
Secretary of State on these attitudes and 
make recommendations to submit the 1962 
amendments for ratification. The report 
will cover the reservations relating to the 
1954 Convention and the four recommenda- 
tions of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in their report to the State recom- 
mending ratification of the 1954 Convention. 


At the urging of the Department of Interi- 
or representative, a strong United States 
position was adopted by the Shipping Coordi- 
nating Committee in their recommendations 
to the Secretary of State for the Intergovern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization 
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Council (IMCO) meeting, October 17, 1962. 
This recommendation covered an agenda 
item urging that IMCO establish machinery 
allowing it to act as a clearing house for re- 
search, statistics, technical information, and 
reports on the status of pollution of the seas 
by oil, in order to foster international coop- 
eration. 


The Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard and 
Chairman of the National Committee, re- 
ported that the IMCO Council received the 
United States position favorably and referred 
it to the Maritime Safety Committee to rec- 
ommend means of implementation. When 
this is done there will be an international 
exchange of information which was lacking 
at the 1962 conference and which was a hand- 
icap to the work of the representatives. 


Closely cooperating with the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service in oil pollution prob- 
lems are the National Audubon Society, the 
Sport Fishing Institute, the Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Commission, the National Fish- 
eries Institute, and other national conserva- 
tion organizations. 


TOXICITY OF CERTAIN CHEMICALS 
TO FISH STUDIED: 

Experiments to determine the toxicity to 
four species of juvenile estuarine fishes of 
certain chemicals have been conducted by 
the Sandy Hook (New Jersey) Laboratory of 
the U. S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife. The chemicals tested were an 
organophosphorous insecticide (parathion), 
a chlorinated insecticide (p, p8 DDT), a 
synthetic detergent, and a soap (Lux). Pre- 
liminary screening experiments indicate 
that eels (Anguilla rostrata), winter floun- 
ders (Pseudopleuronectes americanus), At- 
lantic silversides (Menidia menidia), and 
mummichogs (Fundulus heteroclitus) were 
not affected by 650 parts per million (p.p.m,) 
of the soap. But the median tolerance levels 
(Tlm)--the levels at which half the fish are 
killed--for the detergent range from 10 to 
23 p.p.m.; for DDT, 0.001 to 0.008 p.p.m.; 
and for parathion, 3.6 to 5.3 p.p.m. The re- 
action of eels to parathion suggests that the 
insecticide is more toxic at relatively low 
salinities (Tlm at 5 o/oo is 0.03 p.p.m.; 
Tim at 20 o/oo is 5.3 p.p.m.) 

















The experimental fish were feeding ac- 
tively in the laboratory two weeks before 
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the test. No food was offered the fish during 
exposure to various concentrations of the 
chemicals in 20-liter glass jars. The jars 
were filled with 19 liters of water at 20 0/00 
salinity, 20° C. (68° F.), and pH 7.4. The 
jars were glass covered and aerated. 
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NEW LABORATORY TO STUDY 
WATER POLLUTION BY PESTICIDES: 

A new $65,000 Public Health Service labo- 
ratory to study the presence of pesticides in 
soil and water has been opened in Atlanta, Ga., 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare announced November 26, 1962. 
The new laboratory is part of a full-scale in- 
vestigation of water pollution by pesticides 
which was begun in 1959 in the southeastern 
States. The amounts of insecticides now 
reaching waterways are being measured and 
possible damage to stream and other life is 
being studied, particularly in cases where the 
insecticides are presently at low levels. "A 
start has been made toward evaluation of 
pesticides and their use in relation to water 
pollution," the Director of the Atlanta labora- 
tory said, 'but much remains to be done. It 
is evident that pesticide pollution can and 
does occur and, in quantities below the level 
acutely toxic to aquatic life, it may be rather 
common in areas of routine pesticide usage!' 





Established and operated by the Public 
Health Service's Division of Water Supply 
and Pollution Control, the new laboratory 
will provide analytical facilities to supple- 
ment national field studies of pesticides, in- 
secticides, and herbicides in streams, lakes, 
and ground water. It will extend Public 
Health Service research in the field of in- 
secticides, which already involves some $3 
million annually of Public Health Service 
funds. The research covers many fields of 
medicine and science, including toxicology, 
entymology, vector control, and environmen- 
tal health. 





Preservation 


QUALITY OF OCEAN PERCH HELD IN 
REFRIGERATED SEA WATER GOOD: 

The first landings of ocean perch held in 
an experimental refrigerated sea water tank 
aboard a Gloucester, Mass, commercial fish- 
ing vessel Judith Lee Rome) proved very suc- 
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cessful. The quality of the fish held 11 days 
in refrigerated sea water storage aboard the 
vessel was very good. The foreman of the 
plant where the fish were processed remark- 
ed: best quality 11-day fish I've ever seen." 
The experiments aboard the commercial fish- 
ing vessel are being conducted by technolo- 
gists from the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries Technological Laboratory, Glouces- 


ter, Mass. 1 
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FISH AND SHELLFISH LANDINGS, 1961: 
Puerto Rico's total fish and shellfish 

landings in 1961 amounted to 7,250,000 pounds 
valued at $1,666,000. Landings for that year 
were up 6.2 percent and the value increased 
18.8 percent from the 1960 landings. The in- 
crease was mostly in marine finfish and 
crustaceans (spiny lobster and crab), but 
landings were somewhat lower for other 
groups as compared with 1960. 


Puerto Rico 





The 1961 salt-water fish and shellfish 
landings consisted of: finfish 6 million 
pounds, crustaceans 670,000 pounds, mol- 
lusks 60,000 pounds and sea turtles 120,000 
pounds. Fresh-water fish landings for the 
year totaled 400,000 pounds. 


Editor's Note: Data evidently do not include tuna landed at 
Puerto Rico by fishing vessels for use of tuna canneries. 








Salmon 


FALL 1962 RUN OF ADULT 
SILVER SALMON TO NORTHWEST 
PACIFIC HATCHERIES GOOD: 

A good run of silver salmon returned to 
Pacific Northwest fish hatcheries in the fall 
of 1962, according to the Seattle Regional 
office of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. Early November 1962 from state 
and national hatcheries in Washington and 
Oregon indicated the best run of this species 
in many years. 





Although the run was not complete as of 
November 9, 1962, it appeared that the num- 
ber of returning silver salmon, which re- 
turn to their place of birth after two years 
in the Pacific Ocean, more than doubled in 
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The report stated that about 15,000 silver 
salmon had passed through the fish-counting 
device at Bonneville Dam on the Columbia 
River since mid-September 1962, the highest 
return of that species in 22 years at that lo- 
cation. It was emphasized that this figure 
was only part of the total number returning, 
since most of the spawning of silver salmon 
is downstream from Bonneville Dam. At 
Eagle Creek National Fish Hatchery located 

















on a tributary of the Clackamas River in 
Oregon, more than 6,000 silver salmon had 
passed over the Eagle Creek falls ladder since 
the run started. Winthrop National Fish 
Hatchery on the Methow River in north-cen- 
tral Washington had taken more than150,000 
silver salmon eggs from returning fish by 
early November 1962. The announcement 
stated that this is encouraging evidence that 
the Bureau had been successful in its attempt 
to re-establish a silver salmon run in an up- 
river portion of the Methow River which had 
been extinct for a long time. In 1960, Bureau 
biologists had moved 250,000 silver salmon 
eggs from the Eagle Creek hatchery to the 
Winthrop hatchery, where the eggs were 
hatched and later the young silver salmon 
were released to go to sea, some of which 
returned as adults this past fall. 
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ANTIOXIDANT TESTED TO PREVENT 
RANCIDITY IN FROZEN SALMON: 

In the course of studies on methods of 
measuring oxidation in fishery products the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Tech- 
nological Laboratory at Seattle, Wash., evalu- 
ated EMQ (6-ethoxy-2,2,4, -trimethyl-1,2- 
dihidrequinoline) as an antioxidant for frozen 
salmon, The research showed that the anti- 
oxidant EMQ has very definite effects in re- 
tarding oxidation. Salmon steaks and minced 
fresh samples held at +20° F. showed no 
evidence of rancidity after five weeks of stor- 
age while control (untreated) samples were 
unacceptable due to rancidity. In addition, 
the color of the EMQ-treated samples were 
nearly unchanged while the control samples 
had faded appreciably. 








the past six years. 
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However, practice application of this re- 
search is not feasible at present. Application 
of EMQ is difficult because it is insoluble in 
water. All test samples show that a bitter 
off-flavor (medicinal) was imparted either 
by the EMQ or the emulsifying agent. In ad- 
dition, this antioxidant does not have the ap- 
proval of the U. S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for use as an additive in foods for 
human consumption. ; 


COMPARISON OF HATCHERY METHODS 
FOR REARING SALMON: 

Fall chinook salmon fingerlings reared 
in rectangular recirculating ponds showed 
significantly better performance in prelimi- 
nary stamina tests than those reared inrace- 
ways. The tests were carried out at the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service Salmon Cul- 
tural Laboratory, Longview, Wash., which 
designed the ponds. Survival to adults in 
the ocean as measured by recapture of mark- 
ed salmon from each group will be the final 
test of the two rearing methods. A total of 
215,000 fall chinook salmon fingerlings are 
included in each group. Salmon from the 
two groups will be distinguished by different 
methods of fin-clip marking. 








Shrimp 


PINKS REARED FROM EGGS 
TO JUVENILE STAGES: 


Pink shrimp (Penaeus duorarum) have recently been 
reared from eggs to juvenile stages at the Institute of Ma~ 
rine Science, University of Miami, The shrimp on Novem~ 








ber 26, 1962, were approximately one inch in total length 
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Fig. 1 - Diagram of the life cycle of the white shrimp (Penaeus 
setiferus). 
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Fig. 2 - Photomicrograph of pink shrimp eggs in several stages of 
development, 


and it is expected that they will be reared to adult size be- 
fore the experiment is ended, The work was done under a 
contract with the U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to 
study the early life history of pink shrimp, 


On two occasions in August 1962, ripe female shrimp 
spawned in the laboratory and the resulting larvae were 
reared successfully, The shrimp, collected from the Tor- 
tugas shrimp grounds of southern Florida, spawned within 
24 hours after being placed in aquaria, Special rearing tech- 
niques were used to overcome some of the problems en- 
countered by previous workers, Daily supplies of food and 
water, as well as individual care of the larvae, increased 
survival, A mixture of unicellular algae, diatoms, dino- 
flagellates, and marine yeasts was used as food, 


The results of the work have important applications both 
to the study of the biology of shrimp and the development of 
aquiculture techniques for shrimp. Growth stages obtained 
from rearing are usefulin identifying specimens collected in 
plankton tows, The stages obtained from this work verified 
earlier conclusions regarding the larval development of pink 
shrimp which resulted from a previous study at the Institute 
of Marine Science (Dobkin, S. 1961. "Early Developmental 
Stages of Pink Shrimp (Penaeus duorarum), from Florida 
Waters." U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service Fishery Bulletin 
190, vol. 61, pp. 321-349). Perfection of techniques to enable 
mass rearing of shrimp will facilitate further studies on 
food preference, effects of temperature and light, and vari- 
ous aspects of behavior, These in turn may shed light on the 
dynamics of natural populations, 
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Fig. 3 - Photomicrograph of fifth nauplius of pink shrimp. 


The ability to rear shrimp from the egg opens the door 
to the possible artificial culture of shrimp, Johnson and 
Fielding (1956: Tulane Studies in Zoology, vol. 4, no. 6, 
pp. 173-190) used pond culture techniques in rearing larvae 
of the white shrimp (Penaeus setiferus). However, there 
has been no reported success of laboratory rearing of any 
Atlantic commercial shrimp species through ; “stlarval 
stages. A Japanese scientist, Dr. Motosaku Hudinaga, has 
successfully reared penaeid shrimp, first in the laboratory, 
and then on a larger scale, At the present time his shrimp 
farm outside Tokyo supplies restaurants with shrimp on a 
subcommercial basis, It is expected that shrimp farms in 
central Japan will eventually produce 2,000 tons of shrimp 
per year (U, S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, New Or- 








December 5, 1961). 
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UNITED STATES SUPPLY INDICATORS, 
NOVEMBER 1962: 








| 
Item and Period 1962 | 1961 | 1960 | 1959 | 1958 





wees (1,000 Lbs., 
(Total landings, So. Atl, and Gulf States 


Heads-Off). .... 


. 








December ...... 6,538; 7,097) 8,716| 8,099 
November...... 11,800 9, 996| 14,454|) 12,412] 12,416 
January*October 84,246 74,862 119,484/109,531] 96,037 
January*December ° 91,396 |141,035)130,659 /116,552 








Quantity canned, Gulf States 2 1/; 
December .....-. 889 977| 1,278) 1,943 
November .....-. 2,500 2,369} 1,614) 2,312) 3,424 
JanuaryOctober 19,500) 12,535] 26,003) 21,089) 21,037 
January*December ad 15,793} 28,594] 24,679| 26,404 














Frozen inventories (as of end of e mo,) 2/ 

December 31.... ° | 19, atts 40, 913 37,866 | 32,844 
November 30.... 4/ 20,668] 37,264] 37,334] 30,211 
October 31 ....-. 21,815 17,811 31,209 33 *057 24,620 
September 30... . | 12,843] 13,361| 24,492| 26,119] 18,079 
August 31 ...... 12,754| 12,728) 20,171 23, 780 | 15,274 
March 31 2.2026 16,607} 31,345] 23,232 24.893 14,501 





mports 2 
December ...2.-« ° 15,442 | 12,411] 10,611 | 10,448 
November ...... 4/ 14,852 | 13,516] 10,269 | 10,617 


October ....c0- 
January~September 
January*December 


18,279] 16,813 | 14,211| 15,340] 11,463 
89,343| 79,175] 73,280] 70,335 | 52,866 
- 126,268 |113,418 |106,555 | 85,394 














. (¢/1b,, 26-30 Count, Heads=Off) . 
IEx=vessel price, all species, So, “Atl, and Gulf Ports: 
December ..... 75.2| 54.2 | 48.4 70,8 
November ...... | 5/ 93°96 | 73.5 54,0 46,2 69.0) 
October ....... | 5/93°100 | 68,7 53.0 44,4 66,4 
July, Aug. & Sept, 5/85=100 | 65.5 52.6 47.0 68,4 
Apr., May & J June , 83.5 54,0 62,4 62.6 74,5) 








Wholesale price ‘for froz, domestic brown species (5=lb, pkg.) 
Yat Chicago, Ml,: 








December...... > 91°92| 68-70 | 64-66 | &7-89 
November ..... ° 105-110 | 89-92 | 69-73 60°65 | 83-87 
October ... ‘ 108-120 | 83=90| 69-73 | 59-62 | 80-84 
July, Aug. & Sept. : 105-118 | 70-90] 64-77 | 62-74 | 78-93 
Apr., May& June... 94-104 | 67-72 | 74-77 70-82 | 84-9 








i1/Pounds of headless shrimp determined by multiplying the number of standard cases by 
33. 


2/Raw headless only; excludes breaded, peeled and deveined, etc, 
3/Includes fresh, frozen, canned, dried, and other shrimp products as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

4/Not available. 

5/Range. 

Note: Data for 1962 and 1961 are preliminary. November 1962 data estimated from 
information published daily by the New Orleans Fishery Market News Service. To 
convert shrimp to heads-on weight multiply by 1.68. 
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Fig. 1 - Large shrimp trawler. 
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Fig. 2 - Unloading fresh shrimp at Mor- 
gan City, La, 


Oe ae 
South Atlantic 
Exploratory Fishery Program 


FISHING GEAR FOR CATCHING 
HERRING-LIKE FISH TESTED: 

M/V "Silver Bay" Cruise 43 (October 29- 
November 16, 1962): Gear trials with mid- 
water and off-the-bottom trawls, and fish 
traps were made on this cruise to test the 
effectiveness of the gear for catching her- 
ring-like fish in the area explored. The 
area of operations during this 18-day cruise 
by the exploratory fishing vessel Silver Bay 
was along the Continental Shelf of the United 





States between Cape Fear, N. C., and Bruns- 


wick, Ga. 


A total of 48 fishing stations were made 
in conjunction with fish detection transects 
using a whiteline recorder. The gear used 
included a modified 40-foot British Colum- 
bia-style midwater trawl, a 25-foot square 
high-speed midwater trawl, an 80-foot wing 
trawl, and baited wire-mesh fish traps sus- 
pended off bottom. 


A lack of midwater fish tracings and 
rough weather precluded work in depths 
deeper than 50 fathoms. Most fish concen- 
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trations were located within the 10-fathom 
curve. 


Fishing results during the trip were gener- 
ally poor, but a few good catches were made. 
Northeast of Myrtle Beach, S. C. (33°47'5'"N., 








<a 


Fig. 1 - 2,500-pound catch of round herring from mid- 
water trawling during cruise. 
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78°38'5'' W.), 3,500 pounds of anchovies 

(Anchoa sp.) counting 37 to 88 per pound 
were caughtin a 1¢-hour tow with the wing 
trawl rigged on 8-foot bracket doors and 
fishing approximately 14 inches above the 
bottom. East of Cape Romain, 5S. C. 

(32°52'5''N., 79928'5" W.), 2,500 pounds of 


Fig. 2 - Shows station pattern for cruise 43 of the M/V Silver Bay, October 29-November 16, 1962. 





round herring (Etrumeus sp.) were caught in 
a 14-hour tow with the British Columbia trawl 
rigged with 6-foot aluminum hydrofoil doors. 
Both trawls were equipped with an extension 
piece and cod end of #-inch stretched mesh 
webbing, 30-fathom legs and standard V/D 
rig. 
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Experimental midwater sampling with 5- 
foot long single funnel 28- ~inch diameter bait- 
ed fish traps constructed of 14-inch galva- 
nized wire mesh failed to catch any fish. 








Note: 


See Commercial Fisheries Review, Auaust 1962 p. 38. 
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ROYAL-RED SHRIMP 





AND CALICO 


SCALLOP EXPLORATIONS CONTINUED: 














M/V "Silver Bay" Cruise 42 (September 


24-October 10, 1962): 
seasonal and geograph 


shrimp (Hymenopenaeus robustus) and calico 


To obtain additional 


ical data on royal-red 
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Shows the station pattern for cruise 42 of the M/V Silver Bay, September 24-October 10, 1962. 
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scallops (Pecten gibbus), and to provide as- 
sistance to the fishing industry, were the ob- 
jectives of this cruise by the exploratory ves- 
sel Silver Bay of the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. During the 17-day cruise, 
the vessel operated on the Continental Shelf 
along the southeast coast of the United States 
from Stuart, Fla., to St. Marys, Ga., and re- 
turned to its base at Brunswick, Ga., on Oc- 
tober 10, 1962. This trip was similar to 
Cruise 41 completed on September 8, 1962. 








A total of 23 drags was made on the royal- 
red shrimp grounds with 2-seam 60 foot and 
4-seam 70 foot 2-inch-mesh trawls. Catches 
ranged up to 125 pounds (heads-off) 26-30 
count royal-red shrimp and extended as far 
south as Stuart, Fla. 


A total of 131 calico scallop dredging and 
trawling stations was completed between 
Bethel Shoal and St. Marys, Ga. Catches 
ranged up to 9 bushels of scallops per 15- 
minute drag. The yield of commercial size 
scallops ranged from 75 to 130 meats per 
pint. The larger catches were generally 
made between 14 and 20 fathoms. Small a- 
mounts of live scallops were taken as far 
north as latitude 30°47' N. (a few miles north 
and offshore from St. Marys River entrance), 
together with large quantities of dead shell 
which extends the scallop bed into Georgia 
waters. 


Bottom temperatures were taken at most 
dredging stations. A larval net, towed at the 
surface during many stations, caught large 
numbers (up to 200) of larval and young 
swordfish and sailfish. Scallop shell stock 
and samples were provided for industry rep- 
resentatives and biologists and technologists 
of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1962 p. 43. 
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Sport Fishing 
ANNUAL CATCH, 1960: 





Over 600 million fish were taxn by sport 
fishermen in 1960, according to estimates 
made by the U. S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife. 
of fish. 


The catch included 250 species 
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Standards 


PUBLIC MEETINGS ON NEW GRADE 
STANDARDS FOR CERTAIN 
FISHERY PRODUCTS: 








Public meetings to discuss four grade stand- 
ards for certain fishery products were an- 
nounced by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. The four standards to be consid- 
ered are for frozen fried fish sticks, frozen 
fried fish protions, frozen raw breaded fish 
sticks, and frozen raw breaded fish portions. 
Those standards were developed by the Bu- 
reau's Technological Laboratory in Gloucester, 
Mass., and mark another important step in a 
constant effort by Government and industry to 
improve fishery products for the American 
public. 


The standard for frozen fried fish sticks 
is a revision of the present standard for that 
product. The proposed revision reflects the 
improved quality of the product which is the 
result of using the fish stick standard adopted 
in 1956 and the fishery industry's use of mod- 
ern production techniques. 


The standard for frozen raw breaded fish 
portions has been amended to include new 
types of fish portions now marketed, and to 
simplify the breading content requirements. 


The standards for frozen fried fish por- 
tions and for frozen raw breaded fish sticks 
are new Standards prepared to complete the 
complement of quality standards for breaded 
products made from fish blocks. 


All interested parties were invited to at- 
tend the public hearings and comment on the 
proposed standards. The meetings were 
scheduled for January 7, 1963, at the Parker 
House in Boston, Mass.; January 9, 1963, at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., and January 
11, 1963, at the St. Francis Hotel, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 
Tagging 


WEST COAST FIRM FABRICATES TAGS 
FOR MARINE TURTLES 
AND FRESH-WATER FISH: 

A Seattle research and development firm, 
specializing in fisheries and oceanographic 
instrumentation, is fabricating magnetic tur- 
tle tags for research in the Caribbean and 
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wire-dart fish tags for studies in New 
York State. 


The turtle tags were made for the Carib- 
bean Conservation Corporation and will be 
gold-plated cobalt-vanadium alloy two-hun- 
dredths of an inch by one-quarter inch, per- 
manently magnetized. They were due to be 
inserted into the legs of silver-dollar-size 
turtles in the fall of 1962 with a hypodermic 
needle and a magnetic obturator (closing de- 
vice). Once the needle, obturator, and tag 
are inserted, a magnetized ring worn by the 
researchers from the University of Florida 
touches the free end of the obturator, repel- 
ling the tag and allowing free withdrawal of 
both needle and obturator. The tagged tur- 
tles, often weighing 300 pounds as adults, 
will later be detected by a magnetometer 
which Oceanic Instruments also is fabricat- 
ing. 


The wire-dart fish tags for the New York 
State sports fishing research are of a hard- 
tempered stainless steel, 0.012-inch in di- 
ameter, approximately 2 inches long, bent 
in half and twisted, leaving #-inch eyes at 
one of the ends to hold identifying tabs and, 
at the other ends, 4 -inch dart points and 2- 
inch blunt ends, bent back at a 40-degree 
angle to reduce the possibility of workouts. 


The tags will be inserted between the 
vertical interneural bones (just below the 
dorsal fin) of the fish in a manner which will 
allow the tabs to stream in-plane with their 
backs. 


In addition, this firm's device for detect- 
ing radioactively-tagged herring was used 
in Washington Bay, Alaska, during the sum- 
mer of 1962 and several tags were recov- 
ed from fish tagged by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries in 1960 and 1961. 


REPORT ON EASTERN PACIFIC TUNA 
REGULATIONS HEARING: 

A public hearing was held November 19, 
1962, in San Diego to afford interested mem- 
bers of the United States tuna industry an 
opportunity to present orally their views on 
the regulations proposed for adoption by the 
U. S. Department of the Interior to control 
yellowfin tuna fishing by domestic tuna fish- 


Tuna 
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ermen in the Eastern Pacific and to restrict 
imports of tuna from countries which may 
fail to cooperate in carrying out the conser- 
vation recommendations of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Tropical Tuna Commission. That Com- 
mission has recommended a conservation 
program for the yellowfin tuna resources of 
the Eastern Pacific Ocean. The hearing was 
attended by approximately 45 individuals, 
consisting of several tuna fishermen, repre- 
sentatives of boat owners, fishermen's unions, 
cannery operators, the California Department 
of Fish and Game, and the Interior Depart- 
ment. 


A number of industry representatives con- 
tributed helpful suggestions for revising the 
regulations as originally proposed in the No- 
tice of Proposed Rule Making published in 
the Federal Register of October 18, Industry 
representatives expressed concern over the 
proposed vessel registration system and the 
requirement for weekly radio reports. Those 
representatives also outlined a number of 
problems which might be encountered in at- 
tempting to observe the limitation of 15 per- 
cent by weight of yellowfin taken as an in- 
cidental catch during the closed season on 
that species. Aside from those points, which 
the industry representatives urged be given 
further study, the regulatory system pro- 
posed appeared to be generally acceptable. 





The industry representatives were in- 
formed that the record would be kept open 
until December 19, 1962, for the receipt of 
any additional written material which they 
might desire to submit for consideration. It 
will be recalled that the Department's regu- 
lations cannot be placed in effect until all 
countries which engage in fishing in the area 
on a meaningful scale agree upon a date for 
the simultaneous application of conservation 
measures which will be applicable to the ves- 
sels of the several countries involved. De- 
velopments to date indicate that the recom- 
mended yellowfin tuna conservation regime 
cannot be implemented before early summer 
of 1963. 
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ALBACORE MIGRATION PATTERN 
SHIFTS IN EASTERN PACIFIC 
DUE TO WARMER WATER: 

U. S. Navy picket vessels, cooperating 
with the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries Biological Laboratory at San Diego, 
Calif., caught more than 675 albacore in 
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1962; and 8 of those fish were taken at 50° N. 
latitude. This is the farthest north albacore 

have been taken in quantity by picket vessels 

since the program started three years ago. 

















Pacific albacore tuna (Thunnus germo). 


Catches that far north are believed to be 
the result of the shift of the migratory route 
of incoming albacore schools to the north 
because of the warmer water covering much 
of the central North Pacific in 1962. 
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U.S. Fishing Vessels 


DOCUMENTATIONS ISSUED AND 
CANCELLED, OCTOBER 1962: 

During October 1962, atotal of 25 vessels 
of 5 net tons and over were issued first docu- 
ments as fishing craft, as compared with 28 
in October 1961. There were 30 documents 
cancelled for fishing vessels in October 1962 
as compared with 26 in October 1961. 








Table 1-U.S. Fishing Vessels //-- Documentations Issued 
and Cancelled, by Areas, October 1962 with Comparisons | 


























Area October Jan,~Oct, Totall 
(Home ncn 1962 [1961 1962 | 1961 1961) 
sees s OMS. cc avie 

Issued first documents2 
New England....... , 1 1 25 28 33 | 
Middle Atlantic ...... a - 2 11 12 | 
Chesapeake ...cccecc 6 14 35 62 75) 
South Atlantic .. wl 3 2 40 42 47| 
CE oe 0s 42 20a 6 7 4 94 91 100 | 
«Pewee ° 7 6| 122 | 147 149} 
Creat LONG 0.5. seas 1 1 4 12 12 | 
Puerte Ric® ..ceccece - - - 2 2 | 
WOU scCeee Seas 25 28 322 395 430 | 











Removed from documentation3 








New England ....cce- 4 1 19 16 20 
Middle Atlantic ..... | 4 1 33 24 34 
Chesapeake. ...cscccl 3 - 22 27 28 
South Atlantic .......| 6 | 4 35 25 30 
_ Siete 9 | 7 95 84 103 
POGUES oe cc cawe overs Sel on 92 86 112 
Great Lakes ....... ° 7 pa 18 13 14 
Hawaii..... ee - * 3 - - 

& ao ere els ° - © 1 - ad 




















eeeee 30 28 | 318 275 341 


1/For explanation of footnotes, see table 2. 
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The skeleton of a new shrimp trawler. Like most shrimp trawlers 
in the fleet, this has a wooden hull. 





Table 2-U,S, Fishing Vessels--Documents Issued and 
Cancelled, by Tonnage Groups, October 1962 














Gross Tonnage Issued 2/ Cancelled 3 
«ee. ANumber)...... 

BO ce tregeeweee 

10719. . ccc crcvcces 13 13 
20°29 .. we eee cc socs 3 2 
tp A ee ee 4 2 
S094 6 ccc siceue - 2 
50°50. wcrc cw ccece ay 1 
et ee ee ee 1 ° 
det, A a ee ee 1 = 
BLOFELS wc cc ee eeee ne 3 
E0H5E8 2 ccc ees 1 

Total weseecccves 25 30 











|1/Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft. A vessel is defined as a craft of 5 

net tons and over. 

i2/Includes redocumented vessels previously removed from records. Vessels issued first 
documents as fishing craft were built: 16 in 1962; 1 in 1961; 1 in 1955; and 7 prior 
to 1951, Assigned to areas on the basis of their home ports, 

'3/Includes vessels reported lost, abandoned, forfeited, sold alien, etc. 

Source: Monthly Supplement to Merchant Vessels of the United States, Bureau of 


Customs, U, S. Treasury Department. 
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NEW FISHERY RESEARCH VESSEL FOR 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES: 
Albatross IV, the new fishery-oceano- 
graphic research vessel of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries was scheduled for 
commissioning the latter part of December 
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The new fishery -oceanographic research vessel of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries--the Albatross IV. 


1962 at the Bureau's new dock facilities at 
Woods Hole, Mass. Her first assignment 
will be along the George's Bank fishing 
grounds in the North Atlantic Ocean. 


The modern ocean-~going research vessel 
has scientific facilities rivaling those of 
many shore laboratories and represents a 
new step forward in United States oceano- 
graphic studies. In commenting on the ves- 
sel, Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall said, ''We have lagged behind other na- 
tions that have provided their fishing indus- 
try with the latest in equipment and scien- 
tific knowledge. We are determined to over- 
come that lead." 


The Albatross IV is a 187~-foot single- 
screw stern trawler, the first of its kind 
ever built in the United States. It will allow 
scientists to (1) chart the distribution and 
abundance of groundfish and scallops, (2) 
study seasonal changes in fish stocks, (3) 
locate bottom fish which serve as food for 
groundfish, and (4) uncover plankton popula- 
tion centers. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1962 p. 42. 











U. S. Foreign Trade 


IMPORTS OF FRESH OR FROZEN TUNA 
THROUGH THE U. S. CUSTOMS DISTRICT 
OF PUERTO RICO, JANUARY -JUNE 1962: 





During January-June 1962, 23.9 percent 
of the total U. S. imports of fresh or frozen 








tuna entered through the U. S. Customs Dis- 
trict of Puerto Rico. 





Imports of Fresh or Frozen Tuna Through the U, S, Customs 
District of Puerto Rico by Country of Origin, January-June 1962 

















Country of Origin Cuantity 

Pounds 
British West Africa and Sierra Leone. .....- 12,782, 189 
JEDBR oa S's o's 3 8 6 0 68 ee it ee ee 9,042,933 
Dem Scam «6°64 Re Oe i ee 6, 301,004 
Western Africal/ ....eeeeeee coer ecee 3, 167, 465 
Ecuador. . eee eee ee Oe ee 2, 471, 840) 
Australia . «cece wee ee ee) ets 1, 106, 639) 
Other countries. .... ree Rio ee 550, 947 
Total: «ss < 0164 bieerh ace ores one oe eee 





1/Includes Togo, Guinea, Mali, Senegal, Ivory Coast, Daho- 
mey, Upper Volta, Mauritania, and Niger. 














Note: Imports into Puerto Rico from foreign countries are re- 
ported as United States imports by the U, S, Bureau of the 
Census, But shipments between Puerto Rico and the United 
States or between Puerto Rico and the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States are not reported as United States 
imports by the Bureau of the Census. 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA 
IN BRINE UNDER QUOTA: 

United States imports of tuna canned in 
brine during January 1-November 3, 1962, 
amounted to 47,404,873 pounds (about 
2,257,375 std. cases), according to data com- 
piled by the Bureau of Customs. This was 
3.6 percent more than the 45,545,956 pounds 
(about 2,168,855 std. cases) imported during 
January 1-October 28, 1961. 


The quantity of tuna canned in brine which 
may be imported into the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1962 at the 125-percent 
rate of duty is limited to 59,059,014 pounds 
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{about' 2,812,000 std. cases of 48 8-oz. cans). 
Any imports in excess of the quota are duti- 
able at 25 percent ad valorem. 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
OCTOBER 1962: 

Imports of fresh, frozen, and processed edible fish and 
shellfish into the United States in October 1962 were down 
10,1 percent in quantity but up 4,9 percent in value from 
those of the previous month, The drop in quantity was main- 
ly due to a large decline in imports of frozen tuna (decline 
mostly from Japan, Peru, British West Pacific Islands, and 
Ecuador), The decline was partly offset by a large increase 
in imports of frozen shrimp (increase mostly from Mexico), 
There was also some increase in imports of other higher- 
priced products such as swordfish fillets, canned sardines 
not in oil, canned oysters, frozen spiny lobsters, frozen sea 
scallops, frozen frog legs, and frozen ocean perch fillets. 








U.S. Imports and Exports of Edible Fishery Products, 
October 1962 with Comparisons 





= Quantity Value 
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Item Oct. |Jan-Oct, Oct. | Jan. -Oct. 
1962 11961[1962 [1961 [1962 [1961 [1962 [1961 
- (Millions of Lbs.). - (Millions of $) . 














tmperis: | 
Fish & Shellfish: 
Fresh, frozen & | 
_processed 1/ 101,5{93. 6/980. 9/838. 2] 36.4 31.9) 329.9 |268.7 
|Exports: 


Fish & Shellfish: 

Processed only 1 

(excluding fresh 

& frozen) 3,6} 2.6) 27.3} 20,0] 2.Q 1.2] 11,9} 10,2) | 
1/Includes pastes, sauces, clam chowder and juice, and other 
___ specialities. 






































Compared with the same month in 1961, the imports in 
October 1962 were up 8,4 percent in quantity and 14,1 per- 
cent in value, There was a sizable increase this October in 
imports of fish blocks and slabs, canned sardines not in oil, 
canned oysters, and frozen shrimp, But imports were down 
for fresh and frozen salmon, canned salmon, frozen alba- 

re tuna, canned tuna in brine, canned sardines in oil, and 
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sardines in oil and not in oil, frozen shrimp, and sea scal- 
lops. Imports were down for the following products: had- 
dock fillets, fresh and frozen salmon (mostly from Canada), 
canned albacore tuna in brine, canned bonito and yellowtail, 
and canned crab meat, 


Exports of processed fish and shellfish from the United 
States in October 1962 were up 44,0 percent in quantity and 
81.8 percent in value as compared with the previous month, 
Exports were up in October 1962 for all important proc= 
essed fishery products except canned sardines not in oil, 
There was a large increase in exports of canned squid 
(mostly to Greece and the Philippines) and the higher-priced 
canned salmon (mostly to the United Kingdom), 


Compared with the same month in 1961, the exports in 
October 1962 were up 38,5 percent in quantity and 66.7 per= 
cent in value, There was a big increase this October in ex- 
ports of canned salmon and canned squid, Exports were 
also up for canned sardines in oil and canned shrimp, But 
exports were down for canned mackerel and canned sar= 
dines not in oil, 


Processed fish and shellfish exports for the first ten 
months of 1962 were up 37,0 percent in quantity, but the vale 
ue was up only 16,7 percent as compared with the same 
period of 1961, Exports of the lower priced canned squid 
(principally to Greece and the Philippines) showed the great- 
est increase in 1962, Exports were also up for canned mack- 
erel, canned salmon, canned sardines in oil, and canned sar- 
dines not in oil, But exports were down for canned shrimp 
(decline mostly in exports to Canada and the United King= 
dom), Although not covered in the table, exports were up 
for frozen salmon, and were down for frozen shrimp (de- 
cline mostly in exports to Japan) and shucked oysters (prin~ 
cipally to Canada), 
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IMPORTS OF PRODUCTS OF 
AMERICAN FISHERIES, 1960-1961 
AND JANUARY-APRIL 1962: 

In 1961, there was a sharp increase in the 
quantity of tuna from United States flag ves- 
sels that was transshipped to the United States 
through foreign countries. Also, a significant 
amount of shrimp from United States flag ves- 
sels was transshipped to the United States for 





















































anned crab meat, , ° . ° 
sencoislhne toi iris, the first time in January-April 1962. 
Table 1 - U, S, Imports of Products of United States Fisheries, 1960-61 and January-April 1962 
——— a —_—= — = —————ee—eeeeee———eEaoEououauoaaEEeEeEaEaEaESaES=S—eeeeSeee—————e—e==E—=S— = —— 
Ite m Jan. -Apr. 1962 1961 1960 
| Quantity  |{ Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
1,000 t US$ 1,000 US$ 1,000 US$ 
Pounds 1,000 Pounds 1,000 Pounds 1,000 
Halibut trerecer. eo eee 170.9 53,8 1, 327.0 415.2 1,008.9 188.4 
Tuna (yellowfin and Peat eeee 8,938.8 1, 132.6 8,938.8 2, 106.1 1,660.0 208.9 
Shrimp... coeeeee 173.1 32.6 ~ - - ~ 
Other fish and ‘shellfish eee esses 14.6 3.5 - = 
CT ra ier 9,297.4 1,222.5 18, 304, 7 2, 521, 3 2,668.9 397.3 
Source: Compiled by U. S. Tariff Commission from data furnished by the U, S. Bureau of the Census, 

















In the first ten months of 1962, imports were up 17,0 per- 
cent in quantity and 22,8 percent in value as compared to 
the same period in 1961, The greater increase in value was 
because of the higher prices which prevailed this year for 
most imported fishery products. Most fishery products 
were imported in greater quantity this year and imports 
were up substantially for fish blocks or slabs, frozen tuna 
(increase mostly from Japan and Peru), canned tuna in brine 
»ther than albacore (increase mostly from Japan), canned 





In April 1962, shrimp caught by United 
States flag vessels was transshipped to 
the United States from Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, and tuna was transshipped 
from Mancora and Paita, Peru, and Tema, 
Ghana, 
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Table 2 - Imports of Products of 
United States Fisheries, April 1962 
Product and ; U. S, Customs | Method of 
Transshipping |Quantity| Value Port of Entry Transport 
Country 
1,000 US$ 
Lbs. 1,000 
Shrimp, Frozen: 
Guatemala. . 25.1 8.8 | Houston, Tex. Airborne 
una, Frozen: 
Yellowfin: 
Peru ... -|3,181.5| 437.2] San Diego, Calif.) Steamship 
Ghana. .%< « 13.6 1.6 | Mayaquez, 
Puerto Rico m 
Skipjack: 
Peru ....| 410.4] 47.2] SanDiego, Calif. = 
Ghana 124.5 12.5 | Mayaquez, 
Puerto Rico a 
Total tran- 
shippments | 3,755.1 | 507.3 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TREND IN IMPORTS OF 
FISHERY PRODUCTS DURING 1961: 





The value of annual imports of fishery products entering 
the United States rose to a new high in 1961. In that year, 
112 countries shared in the United States market for fish- 
ery products, The value of fishery products imported was 
$397,058,000, a rise of 10 percent over the 1960 value; the 
quantity remained about the same, Imports of edible fish- 
ery products were valued at $335,757,000; inedible prod- 
$61,301,000, 


icts, 





a 


of United States Imports of 
Selected Countries of Origin, 1957-61 | 61 


~ Table 1 = Value! 
[Fisher y Products by S 
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Sountry 1961 | 1960 mE 1958 Am 

| Seis 16'S © tre UBSL U0). cc ta wea 
Canada... se. 108,035] 102,878] 101,967|107,005| 97,404 
Wepeti nic <*. <9 88,261, 85,256] 96,226) 84,872] 77,202 
|Mexico Site 45,766] 36,705| 32,869] 28,005) 25,248 
Peru ........ | 16,729| 14,270] 16,374] 10,907] 9,167 
N rway ... | 15,101] 12,506) 16,405) 12,087) 11,144 

Africa Repub, | 14,468] 12,030] 12,090} 9,332) 8,554 
Australie Re | 10,856] 9,839} 8,180) 7,665) 7,766 
ireland ...... | 11,528] 9,306] 10,000} 8,775| 6,022 
Panama ...... | 6,707| 5,767 6,458} 5,852) 6,291 
[Portugal ..... | 6,525] 5,289| 5,452] 5,177) 5,507 
IEcuarior ....0. 4,619| 4,467) 4,159} 3,510} 3,075 
Denmark : 5,246] 4,342] 8,239] 5,728] 3,463) 
El Salvador ... 5,510| 4,215} 1,297 660| 60 
West Germany 4,160| 4,100| 1,814| 1,805] 1,008 
resid ss ors 5 5,074| 3,916| 3,002] 2,359| 2,337 
ROMO Sheaie isis ; 1,793} 3,901| 4,810] 5,542] 6,282 
hile”, Bie huss 2,089} 2,630) 1,282] 2,007) 1,130 
Netherlands| a 1,736] 2,562| 2,628} 1,509] 2,496 
Roviie ob eit. 2,777| 2,363] 2,239] 1,547] 1,407 
France .....- 2,087| 2,317] 2,230] 1,169] 1,139 
United Kingdom , 2,309] 1,759] 2,388| 1,787] 1,540 
Angola . a's. « : 500 267| 3,023] 2,065| 1,04 
Other 2/...... | 35,182] 29,380] 23,368] 17,806] 18,15 

Total. ..... |397,058|360,065 |366,500|327,171|297,443 


























Value at the foreign port of shipment. 
‘90 countries in 1961. 


a4 


Trends by Countries: Canada, Japan, and Mexico (lead- 
ing suppliers of fishery products to the United States) ac~ 
counted for 61 percent of the value of fishery imports (see 
table 1), Canada supplied 27 percent, Japan 22 percent, 
and Mexico 12 percent, Peru, Norway, Republic of South 
Africa, Australia, and Iceland were important suppliers 
with trade valued over $10,000,000 each, Imports from 











Panama, Portugal, Denmark, El Salvador, and Brazil were 


valued over $5,000,000 each, 


Canada, with products valued at $108,035,000, continued 
to be the principal supplier of fisheries products to the 
This value represented a gain of 5 
percent over 1960, Fresh or frozen fish and shellfish prod- 


United States market. 


ucts accounted for the largest part. 
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(Canada Supplied: 
Fresh or frozen (total): .. 
LsOUStOT. 5 0c ace saees 
Fresh-water fish...... 
Fish Biccks . 6.23% % 
Groundfish fillets .. 
BeIMOn., ¢°. <4 Gs cee 
CS ae rea 
Flounder fillets .... 
Fresh-water fillets .... 
Other fresh or frozen,.. 
Canned lobster.......-. 
Fish meal and scrap.... 
Cod, haddock, etc., pickled 
or salted : 
Other fishery products .. 








$14,570,000 


12,173,000 
14,294,000 
11,581,000 


5,860,000 
6,133,000 
5,210,000 
5,404,000 
8,432,000 














$ 83,657,000 


4,682,000 
3,544,000 


7,420,000 
8,732,000 








rend Tal... «ss sss 














$ 108,035,000 





Japan: 


apan Supplied: 

Fresh or Frozen: 
Albacore tuna.. 
Other tuna 
SMPTE 55 eos oe eee 
Swordfish 





The value of fishery imports from Japan was 
$88,261,000, an increase of more than 3 percent over 1960, 
Tuna and pearls were the rennet commodities, 











. 
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$ 9,671,000 
11,088,000 
1,201,000 
6,391,000 
776,000 

ss 740,000 
ee 


o@ 6.46.8 
ee se ee 





Frog legs . . . ..sss+0% 
Canned: EF pa a 


Light meat tuna in brine , 
White meat tuna in brine 
SEAMON A wa w 6S ONS es 






. | 11,269,000 
..| 7,487,000 
..| 2,667,000 
























Crab meat . os 0s oie Cawe cies coe <] | Speen 
Clams.... r So'sss ee 972,000 
~ Pearls, « cultivated fp dees GOs of SS Renee 
Other ee 0 60.8 6 vel) BEAU tee 
Total. oo OX . «+ + «/$ 88,261,000 


















Mexico ranked third as a supplier of fishery products to 
Shrimp was the principal commodity, 
Mexico supplied 58 percent of the total value of all United 


the United States, 


States shrimp imports, 










|Mexico Supplied: 
Shrimp ... 
Other 


se eee 





WOU . xs as ee 












$40,094,000 
5,672,000 








45,766,000 








~ Table 2 - Value 1/ of United States Imports of 
Fishery Products by Area of Origin, 1961 















Area 






Edible |Inedible| Total 





INorth America ... 
GE 6b 6 0 6S os 
SSUPODS «se cece 
South America .. 
TEE RGR -6 4.5 0° sue @ 
CCGRIO «ovis eh vs 









ee oe » LUS$1,000) .... 












Total... os veces svessie 








wee eeees | 169,063] 5,878 [174,941 
we eeeeees| 70,007] 25,690] 95,697 
we eeceees | 44,587] 9,463] 54,050 
weceeceee| 17,456] 17,535] 34,991 
2 6cee oes oy SERS Re aie 

. han eee te eee 483 | 16,009 
. . | 335,757] 61,301 897,058 











|i/Value at “e foreign port of shipment, 
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Area of Origin: During 1961, North American countries 
continued to be the principal source of supply for fishery 
products imported into the United States (table 2), Products 
valued at $174,941,000 (or 44 percent of total fishery im- 
ports) came from North American sources, Imports from 
Asian countries were second; Europe, third, 





Trends by Commodities: The value of shrimp, lobsters, 


and groundfish imports reached record levels, Other lead- 
ing products imported were: frozen and canned tuna, sar- 
dines, crab meat, fish meal, and pearls (see table 3). 


Shrimp: The value of shrimp imports increased to a to- 
tal of $68,538,000, 22 percent over 1960, and the highest on 
record, Increased shipments were from Mexico, Panama, 
El Salvador, Ecuador, Iran, India, and Pakistan, 


Lobsters: Imports of fresh or frozen northern lobster 
comprised 30 percent of the total fresh or frozen lobster 
imports; spiny lobsters made up 70 percent, The South 
Africa Republic supplied 37 percent of the spiny lobster 
tails, Australia was second with 29 percent, In 1961, 
fresh or frozen lobster imports were valued at $49,040,000 
and canned lobster imports at $4,779,000. 





Groundfish: Imports of groundfish fillets and blocks 
rose steadily over the past six years; both products showed 
significant increases in 1961. Imports of blocks and slabs 
increased by 32 percent, Canadian shipments were 61 per~ 
cent of total imports of groundfish fillets and blocks; Ice- 
land also supplied 23 percent; Norway and Denmark each a- 
bout 5 percent, 





Tuna: The value of frozen tuna imported was 
$30,228,000; canned tuna, $22,175,000, Japan supplied 52 
percent of the value of fresh and frozen tuna and 85 percent 
of the canned tuna, 








[Table 3 - Value! of United States Imports of _ 
Fishery Products by Selected Commodities, 1957-61 
a a = — — : 





= = = — ——- _——_—-—-- 
Commodity 1961 | 1960 1959 | 1958 ‘| 1957 





ee Pe, ee eS ee 
Edible Products: 
Fresh or Frozen: 
SATiMp .ccces 68,538] 56,380] 52,306) 43,162) 35,415 
Tuna ..ccccece 30,228] 31,713) 29,728) 25,377] 16,765 


Groundfish fillets 

and blocks 42,595] 33,265] 38,759] 30,431] 27,417 

Lobster 49,039| 44,794| 38,635] 35,661| 36,827 

Other .......j] 63,547! 61,845] 60,940| 63,243) 55,575 
— 


—— = 








Total fresh or 





frozen ..... .|253,947|227,997|220,368 |197,874|171,999 
(Canned: 
Tuna .....e+e-e.] 22,175) 19,142] 21,688] 16,882] 17,002 
SGIMOR cccees 3,545) 7,541) 1,130 | 11,130 9,470 
Sardines .ceer 12,543 9,115} 8,370) 8,564) 8,957 
Crap meat . ccs 5,780 5,514; 7,947) 6,116) 6,254 
Lobster ..... ° 4,779| 5,239| 6,441 3,952 5,017 
Cther.wcccece 17,530] 16,067| 17,083] 15,561) 14,645 





66,352| 62,618] 72,659] 62,346] 61,345 





Other edible prod- 
ucte w.ccccece 


15,458] 16,765) 18,006) 19,992) 17,612 


eres 








Inedible Products: 
Fish meal ,...| 16,740} 11,068) 15,884) 11,335 9,717 
Pearls ......]| 16,925] 14,563] 13,678) 10,944 9,989 
CROP cacteoee 27,636| 27,054] 25,905) 24,680) 26,781 


Ee 


Total inedible .| 61,301] 52,685] 55,467| 46,959| 46,487 











Total fishery im- 
ports ...2e- 

















397,058/360,065|366,500)| 327,171|297,443 


1/Value at the foreign port of shipment. 




















Fish Meal: The quantity of fish meal imported during 


1961 was valued at $16,740,000, an increase over 1960, Peru, 
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Canada, Chile, and the South Africa Republic remained the 
leading suppliers. 





Duties Collected: Duties collected on imports of fishery 
products into the United States during 1961 were $16,904,000 
or 7 percent higher than in 1960. Duties collected and the 
average ad valorem equivalents for the years 1957-61 are 
listed below: 








Duties Average Ad Valore 
Year Collected Equivalent Percent 
|. eee eres 16,904,000 J 
M960 . ccc wccccese | 15,007,000 . 


Eeee sie 4 ss 6 4 oe 
1 SR Ee eee 
OST 16s e'ewe 


16,645,000 
. | 15,955,000 





4.3 
4.4 
- | 17,737,000 4.8 
5.1 
5.4 
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Vessel Mortgage Insurance Program 
STEEL TRAWLER FOR NEW ENGLAND 
FISHERY BEING BUILT UNDER PROGRAM: 

The first large steel trawler (the Massachu- 
setts) to be added to the Boston, Mass., fishing 
fleet in 11 years has been constructed under an 
insured loan contract approved by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service's Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, the U.S. Department of the Interior an- 
nounced on November 17, 1962. 








Fig. 1 - The large steel trawler Massachusetts, the first of its type 
to be added in 13 years to the Boston fishing fleet. 


The insured loan is for about $225,000 and 
was made to the Boston Fishing Boat Company, 
Inc., under acontract with the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. The total cost is 
to be approximately $450,000, of which $150,000 
will be covered by Federal Government subsidy. 
An original investment of $120,000 was raade by 
dealers and merchants on the Boston Fish Pier 
who formed acorporation (Boston Fishing Boat, 


Inc.) as evidence of their confidence in the poten- 


tial growth of the Boston fishing industry. Addi- 
tional funds were realized by a loan of $225,000 
from the John Hancock Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. This loan is guaranteed by the United 
States Government. 


The 124-foot trawler is being built by the 
Sturgeon Bay Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
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pany, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and will be used in 
the New England groundfishfishery. When the 
vessel is completed and accepted, the insured 
construction loan will be replaced by acontract 
of mortgage insurance with the U.S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. Poweredby an 800-hp. 
Diesel engine with a cruising speed of 13 knots, 
the trawler has a capacity for 300,000 pounds of 
fish. Among the electronic devices carried are 
Loran, fishfinder, depth finder, radar, radio, 
etc. 





Fig. 2 - Christening of the steel trawler Massachusetts about a week 
before it sailedon November 22, 1962, from Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


The Boston Fishing Boat, Inc. was orga- 
nized by Thomas A. Fulham, who is associated 
with Fulham Brothers and the Boston Fish Mar- 
ket Corporation. There are 29 principal share- 
holders in the Boston Fishing Boat Company. 
The owners are firms and individuals in the Bos- 
ton area engaged in producing and marketing 
fishery products or in businesses related to or 
supplying the commercialfisheries. Asister- 
ship (Sturgeon Bay) is being built and is expect- 
ed to arrive in Bostonearlyin1963. Itisex- 
pected that 7 million pounds more fish per year 
will be landed at Boston by the two new trawlers. 

ij r 
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Washington 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 1961: 

Landings of fish and shellfish at Washing- 
ton State ports during 1961 amounted to 120.4 
million pounds with an ex-vessel value of $18.7 
million. Compared with 1960, this was a gain 
of 7.3 million pounds or 6 percent in quantity, 
and $3.2 million or 20 percentinvalue. The 
sharp increase in the catch of salmon (up 13.4 
million pounds) was largely responsible for 
the year's greater production. 





Salmon, with 29.9 million pounds, was the 
leading species. Halibut was next with acatch 
of 19.4 million pounds. There were additional 
landings of this species by the Canadian hali- 
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State of Washington landings of certain fish and shellfish, 
1961 and 1960. 


but fleet totaling 2.5 million pounds in 1961 and 
4.5 million pounds in1960. Flounders ranked 
third in quantity during 1961 with 16.5 million 
pounds, and Pacific oysters fourth with 8.6 mil- 
lion pounds. Ocean perch, rockfishes, and Dun- 
geness crabs followed with 7.9, 7.2,-and 7.1 mil- 
lion pounds, respectively. Those 7 varieties 

of fish and shellfish comprised 80 percent of 
the 1961 total Washington landings. 


We se le she 
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SALMON FARM PROGRAM 
PROVES EXPENSIVE: 

The “fishfarm, or controlled natural rear- 
ing area, has been one of the most recent devel- 
opments in salmon propagation in the North- 
west. The technique to rear avariety of warm- 
water fish has been used for centuries in vari- 
ous countries. Since 1957, some 29 areas in- 
volving 1,600 acresof ''cold'' water have been 
placed in salmon production in the State of 
Washington. 





Those controlled natural rearing areas en- 
compass bothfresh- and salt-water lakes and 
lagoons. Indeveloping them, all competitive 
and predator fishes are removed. Silver (coho) 
and chinook salmon are the principal species 
involved in the program, although experimen- 
tal plants of pink and chum salmon have also 
been made. 


In a report before the annual American 
Fisheries Society meeting in September 1962, 
the Assistant Director of the Washington De- 
partment of Fisheries stated that it is too 
early to say whether those areas are prov- 
ing successful. Results to date, although 


highly encouraging for silver, indicate that 
many problems remain to be solved. Juve- 
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nile silver salmon survival has varied widely 
(2 to 46 percent) in different rearing impound- 
ments, and in the same ponds indifferent 
years. 


Chinook salmon results have been less 
promising, as the fingerlings display an in- 
ability or reluctance to migrate from the 
rearing ponds. For success, it is apparent 
that the ponds must be constructed so as to 
be completely drainable. 


The State of Washington fishery biologist 
noted that the fish farm program, once pro- 
moted as an inexpensive way to raise salmon, 
has turned out to be more expensive than an- 
ticipated. ‘Including necessary sealing and 
water and fish control structures, those areas 
are currently costing as high as $10,000 per 
acre to develop. Just what an adequate oper- 
ating budget will ultimately be is yet to be 
determined." 


He concluded: "With continued work con- 
ducted in a careful and logical manner, fish 
farming and artificial spawning areas may 
become valuable supplements to natural pro- 
duction. In immediate cases where there is 
no choice, fisheries agencies may have to 
gamble on such facilities as replacement for 
inundated spawning areas ... but, those 
agencies, in response to their accepted re- 
sponsibilities, cannot support a new and un- 
tried method of salmon propagation as anim- 
mediate and complete replacement for vast 
natural spawning areas." 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1962 p. 43. 











Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices for edible fish and shellfish (fresh, fro- 
zen, and canned) in November 1962 edged slightly downward 
(dropped 0.6 percent from October) for the second consecu- 
tive month, The November decline was about the same as 
from September to October 1962 following a 2-month period 
of price increases for western halibut, and fresh and frozen 
shrimp, As compared with November a year earlier, prices 
were up 4,0 percent because of higher prices for most of the 
fishery products included in the index except canned fish, 


The drawn, dressed, or whole finfish subgroup this No- 
vember was up only slightly (increased 0.1 percent) from the 
previous month, but was still 12.5 percent higher than in No- 
vember 1961, Higher prices this November for large drawn 
fresh haddock at Boston (up 6,1 percent) and Great Lakes 
yellow pike at New York City (up 13.8 percent) more than off- 
set the 1.3-percent drop for frozen dressed king salmon at 
New York City and the 6.9-percent drop for fresh Lake Su- 
perior whitefish (wholesale price at Chicago down 5 cents a 
pound). As compared with November 1961, prices were up 
sharply for al! items in the subgroup, but Lake Superior 
whitefish prices were down 20.6 percent, 
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Higher prices this November for fresh small haddock fil- 
lets at Boston (up 3 cents a pound or 7,9 percent) were re- 
sponsible for the increase of 0.2 percent from October to No- 
vember in the fresh processed fish and shellfish subgroup 
index, Fresh shrimp prices at New York City were down 
slightly (dropped 1 cent a pound) from the previous monih, 
but fresh shucked oysters (standards) at Norfolk remained 
at the October price level, The subgroup index this Novem- 
ber was up 9.2 percent from a year earlier because of high- 
er prices for fresh small haddock fillets (up 20.6 percent) 
and South Atlantic fresh shrimp (up 18.8 percent) at New 
York City. 





Fig. 1 - Unloading a small dragger at the State Pier, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 


Processed frozen fish and shellfish prices in November 
1962 were down 1.6 percent from the previous month be- 
cause of a 4,0-percent drop in frozen shrimp prices (down 
4 cents a pound) at Chicago, All other items in the subgroup 
were higher priced from October to November, Prices at 
Boston from October to November increased 7,2 percent for 
ocean perch fillets, 3.8 percent for flounder fillets, and 1.4 
percent for haddock fillets. As compared with November 
1961, the subgroup index in November 1962 was up 14.7 per- 
cent, Prices were up for frozen shrimp by 21.3 percent, 
ocean perch fillets by 12.6 percent, and other frozen fillets 
by 4 to 6.5 percent, 





Fig. 2 - View looking north on South Street in the salt-water 
section of New York City's Fulton Fish Market. 
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Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, November 1962 with Comparisons 





Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification 


Indexes 2/ 


Point of Avg, Prices 1/ 
(3) (1957-59=100) 


Pricing nit 





ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned) . . 


Nov. | Oct, Nov, | Oct, | Sept, Nove 
1962 | 1962 1962 | 1962 | 1962 |3/1961 


eoeeeteeeeeeeeveeee 1183 119.0 | 119.8 113.7 

















Fresh & Frozen a 


ay eeeeevee 











110,2 
107,4 























FPeeeerre eee SS SE 123. 124,3 
Draw Dres: © 2 2 2 2 2 @ 29 © @ 2 © ¢ os Se 0 
lock, 1ge., » Bw drawn, Rech aee {Boston at aa 87,2 2 75.9 
Halt nde bid her Ibs,, drsd,, fresh or froz, e|New York {Ib 44 244 | 129.6 | 129.6] 126.6} 103.5 
med,, drsd,, fresh or froz, .jNew York /|1b, 296 98 | 1845 | 136.2} 146.3} 1188 
whet cr heeeeen, drawn, fresh « « « e « ejChicago Ib, 268 e73 | 100, 108.2} 98,5 
Yellow pike, L, Michigan &Huron, rnd,, fresh ,. .jNew York [|Ib, 24 48 5 77.8} 91,7 71,8 
Processed, Fresh (Fish & Shellfish): . . Ee re ee ee Pe ee ee 124,0 | 123,8| 123.1 6 
Fillets, haddock, sml,, skins on, 20-Ib, tins , , .fBoston fl, | 41 | .38 | 99,6] 92.3] 86.2 6 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh . . .j|New York |Ib, 04 05 | 121.9 | 122.5] 125.4] 102.6 
Oysters, shucked, standards . 6 « ee e e e eNorfolk gal.| 7,75 7.75 | 180.7 | 130.7] 126.5} 1328 
Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish): 2 2 ccccnesnennccsecsnsee | 1p? | 1227] 1228) 1052 | 
Fillets: Flounder, skinless, 1-Ib, pkg, . « « « e{/boSton Ib 41 240 | 103.9 | 100.1] 1001 97,6 
Haddock, smi, skins on, 1-Ib, pkg, . . »|Boston ih, ool 236 107.0 | 105.5} 101.1} 102.6 
Ocean perch, ige,, skins on 1-1b, pkg, . .|Boston Ib 034 232 | 118.3 | 110,4] 110.4] 1051 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), brown, 5-lh, pkg, . {Chicago Ib | 109 | 1,13 | 128.7 | 1340] 136.4] 1061 
Canned Fishery Products; IC eee 2s 9 © 2 2 © e « 2 2 109,4 110,2 110,2 erat 
Salmon, pink, No, 1 tall (16 02.) x “48 cans/cs, e e eveattle cs, | 25,50 | 25,50 1iL1 0 
Tuna, It, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 ome 
48 cans/cS. se eo e|Los Angeles}cs, | 11,75 | 11,75 104.4 | 1044] 104.4) 107,9 
Sardines, Calif,, tom, pack, No, 1 oval (is OZ), 
24 cans/cS, e« e e © e e « ejLos Angeles| cs, 4,50 5.25 | 1016 | 1185] 118.5} 110.6 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, i/4 drawn 
(3-8/4 oz), 100 cans/cS, weecccecccece co qNewxorK ics 9.31 9.11 | 119.4 116.9] 116.9} 157.9 
































1957 -59=100. 





1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs. 
These prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service 
"Fishery Products Reports" should be referred to for actual prices. 

2/Beginning with January 1962 indexes, the reference base of 1947-49=100 was superseded by the new reference base of 


3/Recomputed to be comparable to 1957-59=100 base indexes. 








Canned fishery products prices in November 1962 


dropped slightly (down 0.7 percent) from the previous month, 


and were 8,9 percent lower than in November 1961, The 


drop in the subgroup index for canned fish from October to 
November was not significant since it was caused by lower 


prices for California canned sardines, a product on which 
stocks were virtually exhausted and unlikely to be replen- 
ished as a result of the failure of the 1962 California sar- 
dine season, By the end of November, sardine landings at 


California were the lightest on record, and were down to a- 


bout half the previous record low in 1953, Prices this No- 


vember for canned tuna and canned Pacific salmon were un- 


changed from the previous month, but canned Maine sardine 
prices rose 2,1 percent due to a spurt in demand for the 
back-to-normal 1962 pack of over 2 million cases, As of the 
end of November, the 1962 California canned tuna pack totaled 
10.5 million cases, or 0.5 million cases more than for the 
same period in 1961, The 1962 Alaska salmon pack was bet~- 
ter than anticipated. As compared with a year earlier, 
canned fish prices were lower for all products in the sub= 
group, Prices for canned Maine sardines this November 
were down 24,4 percent from the same month in 1961 when 
stocks were critically low because of a very light pack, 




















International 


NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 
REPORT ON MEETING: 


The Internationa! North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
(whose members represent Canada, Japan and the United 
States) concluded its Ninth Annual Meeting in Seattle, Wash., 
on November 17, 1962, Decisions and recommendations 
were made on a number of vital problems affecting North 
Pacific fishing operations of the three countries. The Com- 
mission’s recommendations will not take effect until ap- 
proved by the member governments. 





The meetings, which covered a span of four weeks, 
brought together many of the top administrators and scien- 
tists in the field of fisheries from the three nations, 


The Commission did not recommend any changes in the 
salmon stocks under abstention by Japan and, in the case of 
the Bering Sea, by Canada as well, This means that Japa- 
nese mothership fleets will continue to operate only west of 
the salmon abstention line, which is located provisionally at 
175° W. longitude. Turning to the question of the location of 
the salmon abstention line itself, the Commission was unable 
to consider any proposals for changes in the location of the 
abstention line, since the terms under which the line, could be 
changed have not been agreed to by the three governments 
concerned, 


The Commission studied the problems of salmon conser- 
vation in high-seas areas of intermingling~-that is, in the 
extensive ocean areas where salmon from Asia intermingle 
with salmon originating in certain parts of North America, 
The Commission has recommended to its member govern- 
ments that full consideration be given to the conservation 
needs of the salmon resources when future fishing regula- 
tions are prepared, Adequate conservation regulations for 
the salmon stocks were recommended for special attention, 


The Commission reviewed the great progress being made 
in research on the distribution and movements of the various 
salmon stocks on the high seas, It took steps to assure the 
full reporting and publication of the results of the large and 
highly successful research program carried out under its 
auspices by the scientific agencies of the three countries. 


The Commission also studied the evidence regarding che 
continued qualification of herring stocks for abstention by 
Japan, and recommended to its member governments that 
Japan no longer be required to abstain from fishing the her- 
ring off the west coast of Queen Charlotte Islands, It ar- 
ranged for a study, by a group of scientists of the three 
countries, of the requirements for research on the North 
American herring stocks not now under abstention to assess 
the need for conservation measures, 


The Commission gave prolonged study to the halibut 
stock of the eastern Bering Sea, which Japan has been 
obliged to abstain from fishing under the provisions of the 
North Pacific Treaty, The Commission determined on the 
basis of additional data and analysis during the past year 
that the halibut stock of the eastern Bering Sea no longer 
meets all of the requirements for continued abstention set 
by the Treaty, Therefore, the Commission is recommend- 
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ing to its member governments that Japan no longer be re- 
quired to refrain from fishing this stock. 


In conjunction with the above action, the Commission 

established a special group of scientists to consider the 
problems of halibut conservation which will arise when the 
eastern Bering Sea halibut are open to fishing by Japan, 
In addition, because of the extreme importance of the con- 
servation aspects of this proposed change, the Commission 
has scheduled an interim meeting to deal with this subject, 
The meeting will begin on February 5, 1963, in Tokyo. 


The Commission gave much attention to the subject of 
Japanese plans for fishing for groundfish stocks, other than 
halibut, in the eastern North Pacific Ocean south of the Aleu- 
tians and in the Gulf of Alaska, Under the terms of the Con- 
vention Japan, while obligated to abstain from fishing halibut 
in those areas, is under no obligation to refrain from fishing 
for other stocks of groundfish, Japan is naturally desirous 
of fishing for groundfish other than halibut in the eastern 
North Pacific. 


There was extensive discussion of the possible effect of 
bottom trawling on halibut stocks, Japan indicated plans to 
send one bottom trawler to the above area in the winter of 
1962/63 and a maximum of four bottom trawlers to the area 
during the summer of 1963, The Japanese bottom trawling 
operation in the area in 1963 will be of an experimental na- 
ture, with full cooperation in observations, collection of data, 
discussion and reporting of results, etc., to be carried on by 
scientists of the three nations represented in the Commis- 
sion, The purpose of the observations is to determine under 
what conditions and to what extent trawling for other ground- 
fish with conventional bottom trawls may be injurious to the 
stocks of halibut and methods of operation by which any dam- 
age to halibut stocks can be minimized, All halibut taken will 
be returned to the sea immediately. Opportunity will be pro- 
vided for Canadian and United States scientists, upon request, 
to be aboard the Japanese experimental vessels. The Japa- 
nese bottom trawling vessels will exercise great care in 
areas where high densities of halibut are encountered, 


A group of scientists from the three countries, appointed 
to study questions in connection with the effects of trawling 
on halibut, has already met and given preliminary study to 
the organization of the research program, 


In addition to the Japanese bottom trawlers, as mentioned 
above, Japan may license some off-bottom-type trawlers for 
experimental operation in the eastern North Pacific. There 
is no evidence that trawls of this type cause any damage to 
the halibut stocks, However, opportunity will be provided 
for scientists from the three countries to study the activities 
of these vessels as well, 


TUNA 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL CONFERENCE 
ON YELLOWFIN CONSERVATION 
IN EASTERN PACIFIC: 





The Inter-Governmental Conference on Conservation of 
Yellowfin Tuna in the Eastern Pacific was held at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, on November 7 and 8, 1962, The conference 
failed to reach agreement upon a date as of which all coun- 
tries fishing in the regulatory area in the Eastern Pacific 
on a meaningful scale would apply conservation measures 
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International (Contd.): 


to the vessels and persons subject to the jurisdiction of 

the several countries involved, This inability to arrive at 
an ‘‘agreed date’’ for the application of conservation meas= 
ures resulted in part from the fact that Peru and Guatema- 
la did not send representatives to the meeting. Moreover, 
several countries were represented only by observers who 
were not authorized to commit their countries in positive 
terms to establishing and carrying out a conservation pro= 
gram, 


The countries represented by observers were: Colom= 
bia, Chile, Ecuador, and Japan, Those countries which had 
authorized delegations in attendance were: Costa Rica, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Panama, and the United 
States. A commitment was not required from all of the 
countries mentioned since several currently do not fish tu= 
na in the regulatory area on a meaningful scale within the 
meaning of the requirement for an ‘‘agreed date’’ impoved 
by United States Public Law 87-814, Of the countries rep= 
resented at the meeting, only Costa Rica, Japan, and the 
United States had initiated plans to implement the recom= 
mendation of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis= 
sion for a program to conserve the yellowfin tuna resources 
of the Eastern Pacific Ocean, 


The meeting provided an opportunity to emphasize the 
need for conserving the yellowfin tuna resources and served 
as an initial step toward encouraging international coopera 
tion in a program for the conservation of yellowfin tuna, A 
resolution was adopted which urges that each of the countries 
which had been invited to participate in the San Jose meeting 
now make plans to send authorized representatives to a sec= 
ond inter=-governmental meeting to ve held immediately fol- 
lowing the next meeting of the IntersAmerican Tropical Tuna 
Commission scheduled to be held in March 1963, Copies of 
this resolution will be distributed to the countries concerned 
in the hope that at the next meeting a representative from 
each country concerned will be in a position to report the 
progress which has been inade by his country in the interim 
and also to indicate in behalf of the several countries a date 
as of which a joint yellowfin tuna conservation program can 
be simultaneously inaugurated, A second resolution adopted 
at the meeting requests that the parties to the Tuna Conven- 
tion make arrangements to have the Tuna Commission pro= 
vide each country with copies of Commission documents 
which are expected to be considered at the March meeting 
of the Commission, 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


PROPOSALS FOR CONFERENCE ON 
EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
FISHERIES POLICY: 

Limiting participation in the first Con- 
ference on a European Common Market fish- 
eries policy to countries within the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) was rec- 
ommended by the EEC Council of Ministers 
at its meeting during the week of November 
12, 1962. The Council suggested that Den- 
mark, Norway, and the United Kingdom 
might submit their views by memoranda. 

The time and place of the fisheries policy 
Conference remains unsettled, because the 
Council did not act on the recommendation 
of the EEC Commission that the Conference 
be held January 23, 1963, in Scheveningen, 
the Netherlands. The next meeting of the 
Council of Ministers at which the proposed 
Conference was to be discussed was re- 
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ported to be December 3, 1962, in Brussels, 
Belgium. 


In a speech to the British Import Union on 
November 16, 1962, the Danish Prime Minis- 
ter said that Denmark would submit its views 
on fisheries matters in a memorandum to the 
EEC Fisheries Conference. He pointed out 
that the Common Market countries were pri- 
marily consumers of fisheries products, while 
Denmark, Norway, and the United Kingdom 
were large producers. He believed it would 
be unfortunate if a fisheries policy was de- 
veloped without regard to the interests of the 
latter countries. He hoped that Denmark 
would be able to bring its influence to bear 
on the matter. (Regional Fisheries Attache 
for Europe, United States Embassy, Copen- 
hagen, November 21, 1962.) 


FISH MEAL 


WORLD PRODUCTION, 
SEPTEMBER 1962: 


World production of fish meal in September 1962 was 24.4 
percent greater than in the same month of 1961, according 
to preliminary data from the International Association of 
Fish Meal Manufacturers. World production during the first 
nine months of 1962 was reported as 1,629,871 metric tons, 





Most of the principal countries producing fish meal sub- 
mit data to the Association monthly (see table). 





World Fish Meal Production by Countries, September 1962 











September j/|Jan,-Sept. 
Country 
1962 1961 1962 
oso ~ (MOGtric Tone)... 3.4 
oo OPrrrrrr eer ee 6,123 5,007 58,736 
es 5 OOTP 11,212 9,486) 72,147 


WEMMCE < 6s.5. 6's 6 bale 6 ue 
German Federal Republic 


e 1,100 1,100) 9,900 
INNGUROTIONGS: <°. 0's 3 se 3 ‘ 


6,265| 7,068 56,504 
300] 1,200 3,700 


MEO > be 6 06.6 siece's 6.6 6 30 1,993 2,203) 19,776 
DWOGEN. cose ccce ceceses 327 694 3,086 
cinived Kingdom . .. ‘6 s<«% s.< 5,153 5,079 56,632 
Lo” re 28,270} 26,124 215,041 
ee vn, TREES TE 1,230 1,359 19,895 
SCMIORG 5's o's 00 8106 Wie eels 11,826 4,697 92,405 
Norway .. eee vescceenr 9,403 6,338 95,307 
POL 646.0606 «See SWISS 64,411 | 43,670) 727,285 
South Africa (including South- 

West Africa) . . < <iss.cait ae 7,481 | 10,640) 199,457 














Total. ... 22205022. {155,094 | 124,665) 1,629,871 


Note: Belgium, Chile, Japan, and Morocco do not report their fish meal production to 
the Internationa! Association of Fish Meal Manufacturers at present. 














There was a large increase in fish meal production this 
September in Peru (up 47.5 percent), Iceland (up 151.8 per=- 
cent), and Norway (up 48,4 percent), This year through Sep- 
tember, Peru had increased landings of anchoveta and Ice~ 
land and Norway had record landings of summer herring. 
Fish meal production also increased considerably this Sep- 
tember in the United States (up 8.2 percent), Denmark (up 
18.2 percent), and Canada (up 22,3 percent), but production 
dropped 29.7 percent in South Africa because it was the off- 
season, 
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International (Contd.): oils (including whale and sperm whale oils, In 
Peru accounted for 41.5 percent of world fish meal pro- and fish and fish-liver oils). The 1963 esti- 
duction (for countries listed) in September 1962, followed by mated production is to be slightly less than ia 
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The agenda for the 1962 symposium was 
centered on discussion of fishing vessels up 
to 10 gross tons. Among the problems to be 
dealt with were those on engine selection and 
maintenance, engine installation and propel- 
ler selection, mechanization of existing ves- 
sels, development of new mechanized vessels, 
and government programs for vessel mecha- 
nization. Experience papers from each of 
the 17 member countries of IPFC also were 
discussed at the Tenth Session. 





In Thailand, separating the catch of a fishing boat according to 
kinds and size of fish. The woman in the center is a fish 
buyer. 


Most fishing in the Far East is still done 
from small traditional sail or oar-propelled 
craft. During the past few years, the govern- 
ments of Indo-Pacific countries carried out 
programs to equip those small fishing craft 
with outboard or inboard motors so as to ex- 
pand their fishing range and at the same time 
increase the daily fish catches. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962 p. 60. 
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FIRST WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
PESTICIDES HELD IN ROME: 

The first world conference on the use of 
pesticides in agriculture was held in Rome, 
November 12-17, 1962, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO). A wide range of recommenda- 





tions was adopted by the 34 countries (among 
which was the United States) attending the 
meeting. FAO member Governments were 
urged to learn as much as possible about the 
safe and efficient use of pesticides as an aid 
to increasing world food production. 
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Among the recommendations made to mem- 
ber Governments at the meeting were: 


1. Test and approve poisonous chemicals 
before they are given to farmers, and study 
the level of residues which may safely remain 
on crops. 


2. Encourage basic research into plant 
and animal protection. 


3. Study the possible side effects on crop 
fertility, fish and wild life, and on the benefi- 
cial insects when setting up permissible levels 
of residues. 


As a result of the conference, FAO was 
asked to establish three working parties. One 
of the working parties was to deal with data 
on toxicity and methods of testing chemicals. 
It would seek to unify levels of amount of a 
specific chemical that a human being could 
safely absorb in a lifetime, and to help co- 
ordinate methods of analyzing compounds, etc. 
The second working party would concentrate 
on registration, approval, and labeling of 
pesticides. The third would deal with the 
growing problems of pests which develop re- 
sistance. 


FAO was also requested to collect and dis- 
seminate more information on the vital prob- 
lem of pesticides. 


At the Eleventh Session of the FAO Con- 
ference held in Rome during October-Novem- 
ber 1961, it was requested that a conference 
on pesticides be called during 1962. It was 
believed that such a meeting on the subject 
was needed because of an increasing volume 
and variety of pesticides being used during 
the production, processing, storage, and dis- 
tribution of food and agricultural products in 
order to avoid serious losses in both quantity 
and quality of those products. 


It was concluded at the Eleventh FAO Con- 
ference that the efficient and economical use 
of pesticides in agriculture was being ham- 
pered by the increasing apprehension as to 
the effects from the use of pesticides. It was 
then also concluded that misunderstanding of 
problems relating to pesticide residues in 
food, and that the lack of uniformity of ap- 
proach by governments and industry might 
delay progress in pest control, and handicap 
international movement of agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1962 p. 51. 
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REGIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSION FOR WESTERN AFRICA 


FIRST SESSION HELD IN TUNIS: 

The First Session of the Regional Fisher- 
ies Commission for Western Africa was held 
in Tunis November 12-17, 1962. The Com- 
mission was set up to provide advice, techni- 
cal assistance, and coordination to member 
countries on fisheries problems, and to con- 
duct studies and research on the development 
of West African fisheries resources. How- 
ever, the meeting ended on the first day and 
it did not proceed as planned. 





An observer delegation from the United 
States was invited to attend the meeting. 


The Director-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization was requested at 
the 10th Session of the FAO Conference held 
in November 1959, to explore the establish- 
ment of a Regional Fisheries Commission 
for Western Africa. The proposal was en- 
dorsed by the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa (UNECA) in February 
1960, and by the first FAO Regional Confer- 
ence for Africa at Lagos held in November 
1960. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, June i961 p. 50. 





GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


TWENTIETH SESSION ENDS: 

The convening of a ministerial level meet- 
ing early in 1963, the prospect of the initia- 
tion of a major new movement of tariff and 
trade liberalization, trade problems arising 
from quotas and from the imposition of tem- 
porary customs surcharges, reports on de- 
velopments in the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) and other regional economic 
arrangements, and expansion of membership 
of GATT were among the principal subjects 
dealt with by the Contracting Parties to the 
GATT at their 20th session which took place 
in Geneva October 23-November 16, 1962. 
Over 80 countries, including the 44 GATT 
Contracting Parties, and 12 inter-govern- 
mental organizations were represented at 
the Session, 





The decision of the Contracting Parties to 
call for a GATT Ministerial Meeting the ear- 
ly part of next year stemmed from a joint 
proposal of the United States and Canada. 
Widely endorsed during the session by con- 
tracting parties at all levels of economic de- 
velopment, the initiative grew out of the 
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sponsors! conviction that there is now a press- 
ing need for ministers to consider basic trade 

problems and policies if satisfactory and mu- 

tually beneficial international trading relations 
are to be furthered. 


The United States Representative pointed 
out that the recently enacted Trade Expansion 
Act, withits unprecedented and far-reaching 
authority in the trade field, would enable the 
United States to participate fully in the kind of 
broad and comprehensive program of world 
trade liberalization for which it is anticipated 
that the forthcoming Ministerial Meeting would 
provide stimulus and direction. 


The holding of a new conference for the 
comprehensive reduction of tariff barriers on 
industrial goods and primary products, possi- 
bly in 1964, would be a prime consideration 
of ministers, but with full recognition that if 
the legitimate trade interests of all Contract- 
ing Parties are to be met, significant prog- 
ress must be made at the same time in such 
other vital trade areas as agricultural pro- 
tectionism and the need of the less developed 
countries for expanding markets. 


In addition to their annual consideration of 
reports of consultations by the Committee on 
Balance-of-Payments restrictions with 13 
countries maintaining quantitative import re- 
strictions in accordance with GATT provi- 
sions, the Contracting Parties had before 
them several issues dealing with other types 
of import restrictions. Prominent among 
those was the United States complaint against 
France and Italy for their persistent use of 
import prohibitions and quotas which impaired 
or nullified tariff concessions which the EEC 
had given to the United States. Through bi- 
lateral consultations conducted during the 
session with Italian representatives, the Unit- 
ed States Delegation was successful in secur- 
ing a commitment to liberalize a significant 
group of products of interest to the United 
States. On the basis of this forthcoming ac- 
tion by the Italian Government, and with the 
understanding that bilateral consultations 
would be continued on remaining import re~ 
strictions, the United States withdrew its 
complaint against Italy from this session's 
agenda, 


In the case of the French import restric- 
tions, the Contracting Parties convened a 
panel which examined the facts of the com- 
plaint in accordance with prescribed GATT 
(Article XXIII) procedures, presented a re- 
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port which sustained the United States argu- 
ment of nullification or impairment of trade 
benefits due the United States, and called upon 
the French Government to withdraw its trade 
restrictions which were inconsistent with the 
GATT. At the same time the panel recom- 
mended that the United States refrain "for a 
reasonable period'' from exercising its right 
under Article XXIII to suspend the applica- 
tion to France of concessions and other trade 
obligations equivalent to those being denied 
to United States exports. It is hoped that the 
findings and recommendations of the Con- 
tracting Parties will lead to early and satis- 
factory progress in the removal of French 
restrictions which have adversely affected 
United States exports to France.1 


In another area of trade restrictions of 
particular significance to United States ex- 
port interests, the Contracting Parties con- 
sidered the temporary import surcharges 
which were imposed by Canada in June 1962 
for balance-of-payments reasons. The Con- 
tracting Parties expressed regret that the 
Canadian Government had found it necessary 
to introduce temporary measures contrary to 
the GATT, recommended that Canada remove 
its surcharges expeditiously, and requested 
Canada to report in the early part of 1963 on 
action taken to this end. The Canadian Dele- 
gation in undertaking to cooperate to the full- 
est possible extent in following the decision 
of the Contracting Parties, cited as evidence 
of its intentions a further liberalization step. 
By this new action, surcharges were being 
relaxed on products having an annual import 
value of about $260 million.2/ 


As further evidence of increasing concern 
of Contracting Parties over import restric- 
tions still imposed by some countries incon- 
sistent with GATT provisions, arrangements 
were made for a continuation of notification 
and examination procedures designed to 
maintain maximum pressure for the removal 
of such restrictions. 


In the field of regional economic integra- 
tion, the Contracting Parties heard reports 
and conducted examinations of developments 
in Europe, Latin America, and Africa. They 
gave special attention to a report by a stand- 
ing GATT committee on the EEC's Common 


1/Fish oil is among the United States products that have been 
adversely affected by French import restrictions. 

2/The Canadian surcharges applied to all fishery products and 
were recently removed by the Canadian Government, 
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Agricultural Policy and to a Working Party 
examination of the agreement providing for 
the association of Greece with the EEC. 

While Contracting Parties voiced their ap- 
preciation of the EEC's accomplishments in 
laying the groundwork for the highly complex 
operations required to carry out a common 
agricultural policy, various countries, includ- 
ing the United States, recorded their concern 
over certain protectionist aspects of the pol- 
icy and their apprehensions that the policy 
could in some areas lead to an uneconomic 
degree of self-sufficiency in agricultural trade 
which could work to the detriment of tradi- 
tional, efficient agricultural exporting nations. 
With regard to an examination earlier this 
year of the EEC-Greek association agreement, 
the Contracting Parties decided that in view 
of divergent views on the implications of the 
agreement with respect to trade interests of 
individual countries and with regard to certain 
provisions of the GATT, the application of the 
agreement would be kept under review, with 
Contracting Parties free to exercise their 
rights under the GATT should any of them 
consider their national interests adversely 
affected by implementation of the agreement. 


Members of the European Free Trade As- 
sociation, the Latin American Free Trade 
Area, and the Central American Free Trade 
Area also reported on progress in complet- 
ing their regional trading arrangements. 


Two recent agreements for regional group- 
ings in Africa, the African Common Market 
and the Ghana-Upper Volta Trade Agreement, 
were referred to a Working Group which will 
study the agreements to see whether they 
qualify as customs unions or free trade areas 
under Article XXIV of the GATT. A report 
is to be made tothe GATT Council of Repre- 
sentatives early in 1963. 


The number of full Contracting Parties to 
the GATT rose from 42 to 44 with the acces- 
sion of two newly-independent states: Trini- 
dad and Tobago, and Uganda. In addition, the 
Contracting Parties approved the provisional 
accession to the GATT of Yugoslavia and the 
United Arab Republic, and extended for two 
more years a decision granting provisional 
accession to Argentina. The Contracting 
Parties also agreed to continue for another 
year special arrangements to afford 15 newly 
independent states of Africa a further oppor- 
tunity to examine their future commercial 
policies and decide whether they should seek 
accession to the GATT in their own right. 
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As has been the rule for several years, 
the Contracting Parties devoted an important 
portion of their time to the progress for the 
expansion of international trade, the key ele- 
ments of which are tariff reduction, improved 
access to markets for agricultural products, 
and the removal of obstacles to the trade of 
less developed countries. While to a consid- 
erable extent further progress in these areas 
will be dependent on policy guidance emer- 
ging from the forthcoming Ministerial Meet- 
ing, the Contracting Parties are endeavoring 
to maintain the momentum already establish- 
ed since the last Ministerial Meeting with a 
view to providing the basis for possible fur- 
ther action to be initiated at the 1963 gather- 
ing of ministers. It is expected that a Work- 
ing Group on Tariff Reduction will begin to 
meet in the near future in order to lay the 
groundwork for an imaginative and compre- 
hensive program for tariff reduction and 
trade liberalization. 


Meeting at frequent intervals throughout 
the session, Committee III, which is con- 
cerned with expansion of the export earnings 
of less developed countries, took stock ofthe 
progress that has been made in the reduction 
of the tariff and non-tariff barriers impeding 
such expansion. The Committee considered 
proposals by a group of these countries with- 
in GATT for more rapid and concrete action 
to this end. It was agreed to give further at- 
tention to other possibilities for enhancing 
the Committee's usefulness in helping the 
less developed countries enlarge their ex- 
port earning capacity, including greater 
stress onconsultations with industrial coun- 
tries maintaining restrictions harmful tothe 
trade of developing countries and consulta- 
tions with developing countries designed to 
clarify the relationship between their trade 
prospects and the financing of their econom- 
ic development. 


The committee meetings revealed that 
the less developed countries are far from 
satisfied with progress made to date towards 
the objectives of the Declaration on the Pro- 
motion of the Trade of the Less Developed 
Countries adopted last year and desire an 
intensified effort to remove the trade barri- 
ers which now encumber their export trade. 
They did, however, welcome the United States 
Trade Expansion Act as a promising means 
of achieving some of their trade objectives. 
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A wide variety of other trade policy mat- 
ters also came before the Contracting Par- 
ties. In a review of the status of Article 
XXXV, under which many Contracting Parties 
withhold the application of the GATT to Japan, 
the Contracting Parties welcomed the agree- 
ment of the United Kingdom to disinvoke this 
article as well as steps by others toward the 
same end. They expressed the hope that oth- 
er countries now invoking this article would 
reconsider and fully apply the provisions of 
the GATT in their trade with Japan. Follow- 
ing exchanges of views with other delegations 
and a reappraisal of the present stage of bi- 
lateral negotiations, the United States Delega- 
tion announced that it had been decided not to 
ask the Contracting Parties at this session to 
vote for a waiver which would permit the en- 
try into effect on January 1, 1963, of the re- 
vised United States tariff schedules author- 
ized in the Tariff Classification Act of 1962, 
The United States Delegation reviewed the im- 
portance the United States still attached to 
early implementation of the revised schedules, 
but explained that consultations under way 
since September had in some cases proved 
more time-consuming than anticipated and 
had also been affected by the problem of pro- 
viding adequate documentation. The United 
States Delegation, however, underscored its 
intention not to slacken efforts in providing 
documentation and other technical assistance 
to other delegations in order that consulta- 
tions and negotiations can move forward to 
completion as rapidly as possible. 


It was agreed that the 21st Session of the 
Contracting Parties will take place from Oc- 
tober 22 to November 15, 1963. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962 p. 56. 





INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
EXPLORATION OF THE SEA 


REPORT ON FIFTIETH 
STATUTORY MEETING: 

The International Council for the Explora- 
tion of the Sea (ICES) held its 50th Statutory 
Meeting in Copenhagen, Denmark, October 1- 
10, 1962. It was attended by 175 delegates, 
experts, and observers representing 18 coun- 
tries and 14 scientific organizations. A Spe- 
cial Meeting ''to consider problems in the ex- 
ploitation and regulation of the fisheries for 
Crustacea'' immediately preceded the Statu- 
tory Meeting and lasted three days. 





At the Special Meeting on Crustacea, two 
representatives of the Bureau of Commercial 
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Fisheries gave technical papers on the dy- 
namics of king crab and penaeid shrimp popu- 
lations, and one representative of the Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada presented a 
summary of lobster research. In addition, 8 
scientists from the United States and 2 from 
Canada attended both meetings as nonofficial 
observers or informal participants. 


The International Council, the oldest and 
perhaps the foremost organization of its kind, 
has a membership comprising 16 northern 
European countries. Its primary function 
has been and continues to be the coordination 
of efforts by member governments to ensure, 
by means of research and regulatory meas- 
ures, the rational exploitation of marine (fish- 
ery) resources commonly fished by the na- 
tionals of each. Geographically, the Coun - 
cil's area of responsibility may be roughly 
defined as the North Atlantic Ocean from 
Greenland eastward to and including the Nor- 
wegian, North, Barents, and Baltic Seas, as 
well as all contiguous or adjacent European 
waters. Largely because of the Council's 
geographical area of interest, neither the 
United States nor Canada have as yet deemed 
membership necessary. 


The Council operates through a system of 
18 Committees, 14 of which are technical in 
scope and 4 administrative. The technical 
committees are composed of varying num- 
bers of experts and established according to 
(1) type of general activity (e.g., the Hydro- 
graphical and Statistical Committees); (2) 
diverse research on particular groups of 
fishes (e.g., the Sardine and Herring Com- 
mittees); or (3) exploited fish resources in 
a particular area (e.g., the Atlantic and Bal- 
tic-Belt Seas Committees). 


Proceedings during the five-day period 
set aside for Committee meetings proved 
quite extensive (about 195 technical reports 
were presented) and the results therefore 
difficult to rank according to their relative 
importance. On the basis of amount of at- 
tention received, the following items, in the 
form of Committee recommendations to the 
Council, could be classed as the more sig- 
nificant: 


(1) Increase efforts to align activities of 
oceanographers and fishery scientists; 


(2) Focus more attention on the fast- 
growing problem of marine radioactivity; 
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(3) Re-evaluate the ultimate benefits of 
synoptic surveys of the marine environment 
and its inhabitants; 


(4) Strengthen proposals to standardize 
methods of plankton research in particular 
and marine research in general; 


(5) Expedite analysis and presentation of 
results of the International (multi-ship) Ex- 
periment on cod end mesh selectivity con- 
ducted in 1962; 


(6) Hold Symposium of "Measurement of 
Abundance of Fish Stocks'' immediately prior 
to 1963 Council Meeting which is to be held in 
Madrid; 


(7) Undertake an International Herring Re- 
search Scheme which would involve selection 
of an area (such as a Norwegian fjord) harbor- 
ing an isolated, unexploited herring population 
on which could be conducted an intensive dy- 
namics study; 


(8) Endorse the world meeting on Crusta- 
cea proposed by FAO; 


(9) Enhance coordination in the execution 
of mark-recapture experiments being con- 
ducted on a variety of species by ICES mem- 
bers. 


Some 43 scientific papers presented during 
the Special Meeting on Crustacea drew atten- 
tion to: Lobster conservation and the need to 
control newly-discovered lobster diseases; 
attempts by the U.S.S.R. to transplant the 
Kamchatka king crab in the Barents Sea; the 
slow progress of research prerequisite to 
rational exploitation of prawn and shrimp; 
new theories in managing crab fisheries; and 
recent problems arising in connection with 
expanding fisheries for the Norway lobster. 
The Meeting closed with the general conclu- 
sion that the steadily increasing world de- 
mand for edible Crustacea of all kinds neces- 
sitates ensurance of expanding production 
based upon the modern principles of resource 
management. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1962 p. 45. 





--Joseph H,. Kutkuhn, 
Assistant Laboratory Director, 
U, S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Biological Laboratory, Galveston, Tex. 


GREAT LAKES FISHERY COMMISSION 
MEETS IN OTTAWA: 


An important contribution to science is 
being made in the development of a specific 
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poison to eradicate sea lampreys, Canadian 
Fisheries Minister J. Angus MacLean said at 
a meeting of the Great Lakes Fishery Com- 
mission held on November 27, 1962, in Ot- 
tawa. The sea lamprey is the predator re- 
sponsible for the decimation of commercial- 
ly valuable fish stocks in the Great Lakes. 
He stated that Canada and the United States 
have a great opportunity to show the world 
what can be done in the field of international 
conservation and development of a living re- 
source, Canada and the United States are 
signatories to the bilateral convention under 
which the Great Lakes Fishery Commission 
operates. 


The Canadian Fisheries Minister stated 
it was a very important time for the Com- 
mission because it was entering the eighth 
year of its treaty. It was considered a year 
when the Commission would have to assess 
its position and to review its accomplish- 
ments. He said that the Commission had 
provided excellent results for the expendi- 
tures invested in it, and he was confident that 
the good results would continue in the future. 
The Canadian federal Deputy Minister of 
Fisheries also referred to the Commission's 
achievements, particularly with respect to 
its measures to check the sea lamprey. 


Speaking for the United States representa- 
tion, D. L. McKernan, Director of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, said that his gov- 
ernment regards the Commission as another 
example of the close relationship between the 
two countries. He said Canada's active par- 
ticipation in international fishery commis- 
sions was exemplified by the fact that its 
Deputy Minister of Fisheries had served as 
chairman on more international fisheries 
commissions than any man alive. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, September 1962 p, 54. 
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CANADA-UNITED STATES SEA LAMPREY 
CONTROL MEASURES IN GREAT LAKES 
PRODUCING RESULTS: 

A concerted effort by Canada and the United States to con- 
trol the sea lamprey of the Great Lakes is producing very 
encouraging results, On November 28, 1962 at the final session 
of the meeting of the Great Lakes Fishery Commission, held 
in Ottawa, the Commission Chairman said that real progress 
has been made in checking the spread of sea lamprey popula= 
tions through the use of a specific poison or lampricide, 
However, he stressed that there still remains much to be 
done and the lamprey problem must be kept under constant 
observation, 
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Surveys of known lamprey=producing streams in both 
Canadian and United States waters of Lake Superior in 1962 
showed that the adult population had been reduced by about 
80 percent since the introduction of the lampricide, This ins 
formation was contained in reports presented by scientists 
of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and the U, S, Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, the agencies which conduct 
the Commission’s scientific programs, 


Both scientific agencies in their reports emphasized the 
importance of resurveying streams which had already been 
chemically treated, This year scientists resurveyed 178 
streams on the Canadian side of Lake Superior and found 
that only 8 were again producing sea lamprey. To date 5 of 
those streams have been retreated, An additional 503 
streams entering Lake Superior from the United States were 
resurveyed and only 6 of those were again producing lam- 
prey, but in much smaller numbers, 


United States officials reported that 20 known lamprey= 
producing streams in Lake Superior had now received their 
second treatment with lampricide, Additional streams will 
be retreated next spring, 


Initial treatment of streams in Lake Michigan is now 
under way and a survey of Lake Huron to determine lam= 
prey~producing streams is nearing completion, 


The meeting also heard a report on a lake trout rehabil- 
itation program for Lake Superior, In 1962, some 1,800,000 
yearling lake trout were planted in the lake, an increase of 
about 600,000 over the previous year, 


At an earlier session the Commission heard reports 
from the U, S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, the Onta- 
rio Department of Lands anc Forests, and the Ohio Divi 
sion of Wildlife, concerning che decline in recent years of 
the yellow pike (walleye) population of Lake Erie, Follow- 
ing a discussion of the three reports, the Commission de= 
cided that more scientific data would have to be document= 
ed before the Commission can recommend any course of 
action, It also suggested that the three agencies prepare a 
single report on the yellow pike problem and present this 
to their respective governments before the end of January 
1963, Such a report would also be referred by the Come 
mission to its scientific agencies and considered again at 
its next meeting. 


NORTH PACIFIC FUR SEAL COMMISSION 


REPORT ON SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING: 

The North Pacific Fur Seal Commission 
concluded its Sixth Annual Meeting at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 26, 1962, after 
adopting a recommendation to the four con- 
tracting countries concerning the method of 
sealing best suited to achieve the objectives 
of the Interim Convention on Conservation of 
North Pacific Fur Seals. For all fur seal is- 
lands, the Commission gave approval to a 
1963 fur seal harvest which would be some- 
what higher than the 1962 harvest. That de- 
cision indicates the continued success of the 
Commission in developing stocks of fur seals 
in the North Pacific to levels designed to pro- 
duce the highest sustainable yields. 





The Commission is composed of repre- 
sentatives from the member countries of 
Canada, Japan, the U.S.S.R., and the United 
States. The Commissioners are George R. 
Clark, Deputy Minister of Fisheries of Cana- 
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da; Shunichi Ohkuchi, Director, Marine Pro- 
duction Division, Fisheries Agency, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry of Japan; A. S. 
Babaev, Deputy Chief, Far Eastern Fisheries 
Division, State Committee on Fisheries, Coun- 
cil of Ministers, of the U.S.S.R.; and RalphC. 
Baker, Chief of the Division of Resource De- 
velopment, U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. W.M. Sprules, Special Assistant to 
the Deputy Minister of Fisheries, acted for 
the Commissioner of Canada who was unable 
to attend the Sixth Commission Meeting. The 
Commission Meeting was preceded by a meet- 
ing of the Commission's Standing Scientific 
Committee. That Committtee met November 
20-23. 


The North Pacific Fur Seal Commission 
has as its major responsibility the investiga- 
tion of the fur seal resources of the North 
Pacific Ocean. The objective of the investi- 
gation is to determine the measures which 
will make possible the maximum sustainable 
yield from those resources, with due regard 
for their relationship to the productivity of 
other living marine resources in the area. 
The Convention requires that the Commis- 
sion recommend to the four Governments at 
the end of the fifth convention year (October 
13, 1962) the methods of sealing best suited 
to achieve that objective. 


To aid it in determining the best methods 
of sealing, the Commission reviewed two re- 
ports prepared by its Standing Scientific 
Committee. One report gave the results of 
research conducted from 1958 through 1961 
by scientists of the four countries, and the 
other reported on research conducted during 
the 1962 season. 


The Commission took into account the 
current scientific knowledge of fur seals 
and the present technology of land and pe- 
lagic sealing. The Commission recom- 
mended to its Member Governments that 
land sealing, when carried out under strict 
government control and in accordance with 
appropriate measures regarding the size, 
sex, and age composition of the seasonal 
kill from a herd, is the method best suited 
to achieve the objectives of the Convention. 
The Commission also recommended that 
research be continued on the methods of 
sealing, as well as on other measures nec~- 
essary to achieve the objectives of the Con- 
vention. 
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Under the terms of the Convention, pelagic 
sealing (killing of seals at sea) is forbidden 
except for specific numbers that may betaken 
pelagically for research purposes by scien- 
tists of the Member Countries, and for the 
operations of aborigines using primitive weap- 
ons. All land harvesting is done on the breed- 
ing grounds under the control of the Soviet 
Government on Robben Island in the Sea of 
Okhotsk and the Commander Islands in the 
western Bering Sea, and under the control of 
the United States on the Pribilof Islands inthe 
eastern Bering Sea. During 1962, the com- 
mercial land take of seals by the U.S.S.R. 
was 12,427 and by the United States, 77,929. 
The Convention contains a provision whereby 
Canada and Japan each receive 15 percent of 
the seal skins taken in commercial operations 
on the breeding grounds under United States 
control. Subject to certain stipulations, Can- 
ada and Japan are entitled to a like percent- 
age of the commercial take on the breeding 
grounds under U.S.S.R. control. 


In accordance with plans developed by the 
Commission, research agencies of the four 
participating countries carry out research at 
sea. Research and management on the breed- 
ing grounds are conducted by the United States 
on the Pribilof Islands and by the Soviet Union 
on the Commander Islands and on Robben Is- 
land. The scientific investigations are con- 
cerned with the dynamics of the fur seal pop- 
ulations, distribution and migration at sea, 
feeding habits, and harvesting methods. 


During 1962, scientists of the four Mem- 
ber Countries conducted extensive research 
at sea and the results of those operations, 
together with those of the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States on the breeding grounds under 
their respective control, were reviewed by 
the Commission. 


Recoveries of tags from seals taken in 
research collections at sea and in harvests 
on the breeding grounds indicate that the 
seal herds of the eastern and western re- 
gions of the North Pacific Ocean intermingle 
to some extent both at sea and on the breed- 
ing islands. 


Research at sea in 1963 will begin in Jan- 
uary. It will be planned to obtain additional 
information on intermingling, distribution, 
abundance, and food habits of the herds. On 
land, the scientists will concentrate on stud- 
ies of sizes, changes, and trends in fur seal 
populations. 
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Invitations have been extended by the 
U.S.S.R. to the scientists of Canada, Japan, 
and the United States to visit the Robben Is- 
land seal rookery during fur seal harvesting 
operations in 1963. A high degree of cooper- 
ation in the conduct of the Commission's 
scientific work exists among the Member 
Countries. 


The Canadian Commissioner, George R. 
Clark, was elected Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, and Shunichi Ohkuchi, the Japanese 
Commissioner, was elected Vice Chairman, 
The newly elected officers will serve through 
the next annual meeting. 


The next annual meeting of the Commis- 
sion will be held in Moscow, U.S.S.R., ata 
time not yet determined, but possibly in Feb- 
ruary 1964, The Standing Scientific Com- 
mittee will meet one week prior to that meet- 
ing to consider the results of the preceding 
year's investigations and to prepare its re- 
port to the Commission. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR AT THE SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF COMMISSION: 

At the Sixth Annual Meeting of the North 
Pacific Fur Seal Commission, Washington, 
D. C., during the November 26, 1962, open- 
ing plenary session, United States Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall said: 





"It is with great pleasure that I welcome 
you to the city of Washington for the sixth 
annual meeting of the North Pacific Fur Seal 
Commission. The work of this Commission 
has been outstanding in demonstrating the 
results that can be obtained through inter- 
national cooperation in managing a natural 
resource of international interest. All of 
you who are associated with this organiza- 
tion can be proud of the record you have 
made. At this time, when we are only be- 
ginning to recognize the importance of our 
marine resources in enhancing the stand- 
ards of living of peoples throughout the 
world, it is most encouraging to have the 
accomplishments of this Commission as an 
example for other international endeavors. 


"Last year marked the 50th anniversary 
of the signing of the original four-party 
treaty among Canada, Japan, Russia, and 
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the United States for the conservation of North 
Pacific fur seals. During this period the fur- 
seal resource in the North Pacific has in- 

creased from less than a quarter of a million 
to over one and three-quarter millionanimals, 
During the term of the present Convention, all 


the fur-seal stocks in this area have flourished, 


"In 1958 an extensive cooperative research 
program was initiated under your auspices, 
involving investigations both on the high seas 
and on the rookery areas. Research vessels 
of the four Party Governments have ranged 
over a broad area of the North Pacific ina 
carefully coordinated study of the habits of 
fur seals in their marine environment. Other 
comprehensive studies recommended by the 
Commission have been carried out to good 
effect by the Soviet Union and the United 
States on the various fur-seal rookery areas 
under their respective control. The mutual 
research objectives of the parties have been 
advanced to a high degree through frequent 
exchanges of scientific personnel and through 
a free flow of data and ideas among their re- 
search teams. 


"Significant results from this research 
have included information concerning migra- 
tion routes, intermingling of North American 
and Asian stocks, food habits, life history, 
and population dynamics of fur seals. We 
have learned, for example, that significant 
numbers of fur seals born on the Pribilof Is- 
lands appear some years later on the Kom- 
mandorski Islands off Kamchatka, and, con- 
versely, that fur seals born on the fur seal 
islands off the Asian coast later are found in 
significant numbers on the Pribilof Islands. 


Research programs approved by the Com- 
mission have accelerated the adoption of new 
management techniques. For instance, female 
fur seals of the North American herd now are 
being harvested selectively on a large scale. 
It is gratifying to note that high-quality fe- 
male fur seal pelts are increasingly in de- 
mand in the fur markets of the world. 
Through utilization of both sexes of fur seals, 
greater benefits can be realized from this 
resource as all of the North Pacific herds 
approach maximum levels of development. 


"The Interim Convention on Conservation 
of North Pacific Fur Seals entered into force 
on October 14, 1957, more than five years 
ago. It is now appropriate under the terms 
of the Convention that the governments reach 
early agreement as to the nature of future 
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arrangements for international cooperation 
in the conservation of the North Pacific fur 
seal. During the past five years of intensive 
research, the Commission has accumulated 
a wealth of information upon which to base 
wise recommendations in this matter. Iam 
most hopeful that the deliberations of this 
meeting will point the way to a permanent 
convention that will assure the conservation 
and rational utilization of this valuable re- 
source for the benefit of all concerned. 


Again let me welcome you to Washington. 
I hope that you will enjoy your visit and that 
your meeting here will be most fruitful." 


UNESCO 


MARINE TAXONOMIC EXPERT 
APPOINTED FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA AREA: 

The former Director, Dr. Raoul Serene, 
and later Adviser of the Oceanographic In- 
stitute of Nhatrang, Vietnam, has been ap- 
pointed by UNESCO as Marine Taxonomic 
Expert to be attached to the UNESCO South- 
east Asia Science Cooperation Office. The 
marine biologist has been working in the 
Southeast Asia region for many years and 
has acquired wide experience in marine 
science matters of the region. He was 
scheduled to assume his new duties in May 
1962. 





The assignment of a Marine Taxonomic 
Expert for the Southeast Asia region is the 
result of a recommendation adopted by the 
Regional Meeting on Marine Sciences con- 
vened by the Southeast Asia Science Cooper- 
ation Office in Saigon in January 1959, 


The duties of the expert include the fol- 
lowing: 


1. To visit the countries of the region to 
determine the actual status of existing refer- 
ence collections, their administration, facil- 
ities and equipment, staff, and associated 
library and laboratories. 


2. To assist the scientists and govern- 
mental authorities in each country to estab- 
lish or strengthen national reference col- 
lections, demonstrating how they should be 
organized and maintained, and assisting in 
training those persons who will carry out 
the work. 
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3. To assist local taxonomists in the iden- 
tification of marine organisms. 


4. To advise UNESCO on plans and needs 
of marine scientists in the region. 


The marine biologist is initially assigned 
for the above work by the UNESCO Office of 
Oceanography for a period of one year. It is 
planned that he should visit initially for peri- 
ods of approximately one month each of the 
countries of the region which are concerned 
with marine sciences and request his serv- 
ices. (Pacific Science Association Informa- 
tion Bulletin, July 1962.) 








WORLD FISHERY CATCH 


LANDINGS, 1961: 


The world fish catch for 1961 was 41.2 million metric 
tons, an increase of 8 percent over 1960. 





Japan continued to lead the world's fishing nations. Ja- 
pan’s share of the 1961 catch was 6,7 million tons, 0,5 mil- 
lion tons more than her 1960 catch, Japan has been the 
leading fishing nation since 1948, In 1960 she became the 
first country to reap more than six million tons of fish from 
the earth’s waters, 





Fig. 1 - A large Soviet fishery factoryship. 


Peru, with a catch of 5,2 million tons in 1961, is the 
number two fishing nation, Mainland China occupies the 
third spot, although computation of its catch (5 million tons) 
was based on estimates made by FAO, The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States, with catches of 
3,2 and 2,9 million tons, respectively, are listed as four and 
five among the fishing powers, Other countries whose 1961 
catch was 500,000 or more tons were: Norway, 1,500,000; 
Canada, 1,020,800; Spain, 1,014,500; South Africa and South= 





Fig. 2 - British distant-water trawler Churchill approaching dock 
at Grimsby--fishes off Iceland, Greenland, and other distant 
grounds, 
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Fig. 3 - In Tunisia a vessel fishing at night is equipped with 
electric surface lamps for attracting fish. Here a net-load 


of fish is being hauled aboard. 
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Fig. 5 - A fishing vessel at Hout's Bay, South Africa Republic, 
with a catch of spiny lobsters, 


Fig. 7 - In Mexico, Patzouaro Lake fishermen operating their 
unusual fishing gear. 


West Africa, 1,010,300; India, 961,000; United Kingdom, 
897,000; Denmark and Faroe Islands, 758,000; Indonesia, 
734,000; Iceland, 703,000; German Federal Republic, 
619,000; France, 568,000, 


FAO experts also estimated the value of international 
trade in fish and fish products at between $1,300 million and 
$1,400 million, an increase of about $50 million over 1960, 
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Chief species taken during the 1961 fisheries harvest 
were the herring, sardine, and anchovy=type fish, These 
made up 12,6 million tons or almost one-third of the world 
catch, a rise of 2,3 million tons over 1960, The cods, hakes, 
and haddocks came in second place with 5,1 million tons re= 
ported, This represented an increase of 300,000 tons over 
the 4,8 million tons caught during 1960, Freshwater fish 
accounted for 4,4 million tons of the world total, about the 
same quantity as caught in 1960, 


Four million tons of mullets, jacks, and sea basses were 
taken in 1961, 200,000 above the 1960 catch, The 1961 total 
for mollusk and crustaceans was 3,2 million tons, Crusta= 
ceans include lobsters, shrimp, and crabs while mollusk in= 
clude oysters, mussels, clams, and squid, The catch of tuna, 
bonitos, and mackerel rose from two million tons in 1960 to 
2,1 million in 1961, Flounder, sole, halibut, and other flat- 
fish caught rose from 1,2 million tons in 1960 to 1,3 million 
in 1961, The salmon, smelts, and trouts were up from 
600,000 to 800,000 tons, 


ONE-QUARTER OF CATCH USED 
IN FISH MEAL AND OIL PRODUCTION: 
Almost one out of every four tons of fish 
caught during 1961 was used for reduction to 
fish meal and oil, according to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. Of a total 1961 
world catch of 41.2 million metric tons, 9.6 
million tons (or 23 percent) was used to make 
meal and oil for feeding animals. (The total 
of 9.6 million tons refers to the weight of 
live fish as they are taken from the water, 
not to the weight of finished oils and meals.) 








Fig. 1 - In Peru, anchoveta boat waiting to unload at the 
Port of Chimbote. 


The 31.6 million metric tons remaining 
was used for human food in fresh, frozen, 
cured, or canned form, From canneries, 
freezing and filleting plants, smokeries and 
salting yards, one million tons of offal--raw 
material or waste from fish used primarily 
for other purposes--was also used for mak- 
ing meal and oil. 
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More fish, therefore, were reduced to oil 
and meal than in any previous year, the quan- 
tities of whole fish used rising by 2.1 million 
tons above the 1960 total of 7.5 million metric 
tons. World fish meal and oil production has 
doubled since 1956. Peru has accounted for 
the bulk of this increase. 





Fig. 2 - In the United States, a large menhaden fishing ves- 
sel at the Reedville, Virginia, dock of an industrial fish 
plant, 


For the third straight year Peru led all 
other nations, with 5,012,100 tons--or better 
than 90 percent--of her total catch of 
5,213,100 tons used to make meal. Peru's 
meal production, made from anchoveta, has 
multiplied by some 30 times since 1956. 


Number-two fish meal producer was the 
United States with 1,067,800 tons of the 1961 
fishery catch of 2,874,400 tons used for meal 
and oil. United States production has re- 
mained approximately steady for the past 
half dozen years. 


Other nations during 1961 which used 
100,000 or more tons of fish to make meal 
and oil were (in metric tons): Japan 843,300; 
Norway 754,800; South Africa and South- 
West Africa 467,600; Chile 337,600; Denmark 
316,100; Iceland 229,900; and Canada 187,200. 
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TUNA, BONITO, AND MACKEREL 
CATCH WAS UP IN 1961: 

The world catch of tuna, bonito, and mack- 
erel was 2.1 million metric tons in 1961, an 
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increase of 50,000 tons over the 1960 catch, 
according to the Yearbook of Fisheries Sta- 
tistics'' issued in November 1962 by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. World fishing 
of this group of fish has shown a tendency to 
rise steadily each year since 1956, when 1.7 
million tons were landed. 








Fig. 1 - During the last two years in the United States, a large 
number of California tuna bait boats (pole-and-line fishing) 
have been converted to purse seiners, This is a typical Cali- 
fornia converted tuna purse seiner, 


Japan, with 1,036,700 tons, accounted for 
just under one-half the 1961 world catch of 
tuna, bonito, and mackerel. In 1960 Japanese 





7 ~ 28 
Fig. 2 - Unloading frozen tuna from a California tuna purse seiner, 


In second place came the United States 
with 175,000 tons, an increase of 15,200 tons 
over the 1960 catch but still under the 1956 
high of 186,100 tons. 


Peru was the number-three nation infish- 
ing this group of fish in 1961 with a catch of 
146,500 tons. Peru's 1960 total was 134,400 
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tons. The great bulk of the Peruvian catch 
was bonito. 


India's catch of this group of fish dropped 
sharply--from 165,400 tons in 1960 to 73,300 
tons in 1961. The Indian catch is made up 
mainly of mackerel and it was the drop from 
133,700 tons of mackerel caught in 1960 to 
only 34,500 tons in 1961 that accounted for 
India's reduced 1961 catch. 





tuna, 


South Africa's 1961 catch of 61,800 tons 
was about 50 percent above the 1960 total of 
38,200 tons. Practically all the South African 
catch was mackerel. The French catch of 
tuna, bonito, and mackerel dipped to 60,100 
tons from 68,300 in 1960. China (Taiwan) 
took 51,700 tons in 1961--up from 44,300 tons 
in 1960. Spain's catch also dropped--from 
56,400 tons in 1960 to 42,900 in 1961. No 
other nation took as much as 40,000 tons of 
this group of fish in 1961. 


TRADE 


JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN TRADE 
AND ECONOMIC COMMITTEE MEETING: 

The White House in November 1962 an- 
nounced plans for the second meeting of the 
Joint United States-Japan Committee on 
Trade and Economic Affairs, December 3-5, 
1962, in Washington, D. C. 





The White House announcement said that 
"the second meeting will afford a welcome 
opportunity to continue and build on the a- 
chievements of the first,'' which was held in 
Japan in November 1961. 


The six Japanese Cabinet officers desig- 
nated by Prime Minister Ikeda to attend the 
meeting, all of whom were appointed in July 
1962 included the Minister of International 
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Trade and Industry, and the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Forestry. The United States dele- 
gation consisted of the Secretary of State as 
Chairman of the meeting, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of the Interior, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Secretary of Labor, Act- 
ing Secretary of Commerce, and Chairman 

of Economic Advisers. 


In the course of the daily sessions, the 
White House said, the Joint Committee would 
consider the two countries' current economic 
situations, financial, monetary, and balance 
of payments situations, economic growth, ex- 
pansion of trade, and promotion of economic 
relations, trends in international trade and 
economic relations, and problems of econom- 
ic development in the less developed coun- 
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AUSTRIA LIBERALIZES IMPORT 
REGULATIONS OF SOME 
FISHERY PRODUCTS: 

Smoked and preserved fish may now enter 
Austria without a certificate of origin. The 
change in import regulations became effec- 
tive when announced by the Austrian Ministry 
of Interior, November 1, 1962. Editor's 
note: Withdrawal of certificates of origin 
may improve the market in Austria for Unit- 
ed States smoked and preserved fishery prod- 
ucts. At present, very little fish is exported 
to Austria directly from the United States. 

It is believed that Austria has received some 
United States fishery products by transship- 
ment from Germany and other countries. 


Austria 





Canned sardines in olive oil may enter 
Austria duty free between November 1, 1962, 
and January 31, 1963. The Austrian import 
duty on canned sardines in olive oil has been 
6 percent ad valorem. The Austrian retail 
price of canned sardines in olive oil should 
be reduced by the tariff cut, which was ef- 
fected by Ordinance No. 103,000-13/62 of 
the Austrian Finance Ministry. 


Canned sardines in olive oil is the only 
fishery product included in the widespread 
Austrian tariff cuts of November 1, 1962. 
The import duty on some products was re- 
duced for an indefinite period. Tariff reduc- 
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tion is part of the Austrian Government's 
price stabilization program. The Govern- 
ment wishes to give the consumer the benefit 
of tariff cuts. Importers who do not pass on 
the entire advantage of reduced customs du- 
ties will be compelled to pay the full import 
duties previously in effect. (United States Em- 
bassy, Vienna, November 9, 1962.) 





Brazil 


NORTHEAST BRAZIL'S 
WHALE CATCH, 1960-62: 

A Japanese firm with two whale catcher 
vessels caught and processed in their Paraiba 
plant, 511 whales in 1960 and 521 whales in 
1961. 























Landings of Whales by Months in Northeast Brazil 

Month 1962 1961 1960 
DE 66 +s + eee we 17 8 33 
PUAN nds 0 0 gps 6 0 eis 72 135 103 
August . 2.2 c eee - 204 168 
September . . . 2... - 172 164 
October . 1. eevee - 2 43 
Total « w.essve 89 521 511 














The 1961 landings consisted of 501 sei 
whales, 8 humpback whales, and 5 sperm 
whales. 


In the 1962 season the Japanese operated 
only one catcher vessel which landed 89 
whales (mostly sei) as of July 15. The whal- 
ing grounds are located only 40-100 miles 
offshore from Paraiba, (United States Con- 
sulate, Recife, July 31, 1965.) 

Editor's Note: Sei whales have low oil yield. 


@ 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CANNED SALMON 
PACK REACHES HIGH LEVEL IN 1962: 





Canada 





The 1962 pack of canned salmon by the 
British Columbia canneries of close to 1.8 
million standard cases (48-1-lb. cans) was 
up about 28.7 percent from the 1.4 million 
cases packed in 1961 and almost threefold 
the 1960 pack. In addition, the pack in 1962 
exceeded the average pack for 1957-1961 by 
about 40.0 percent. 


The pack of pink salmon in 1962 of close 
to 1.2 million cases was one of the best in 
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Pack of British Columbia Canned Salmon, 1957-1962 
Species i962 |) ~—S/i961 S| SS ige0 | ‘/igso9 =| a/ioss =| ~—1/1957 
SS a a ee a ee ee (Standard Cases--48-1-Lb, Cans)... 2. cece cee cevees 

Sockeye (red) . ... 0. 298, 188 398, 236 226, 905 256, 170 1,074, 305 228, 452 
Spring (king) ...+.. 7,069 7,927 5,913 15, 230 10,550 10, 481 
Steelhead «oes ccece 818 979 500 867 1,205 1, 126 
Migabtick . < ¢ cis + 's'<cs 12,050 12,527 23, 456 10, 114 11, 103 12, 147 
‘Coho (silver) .. 2. 175,913 234, 047 68, 891 202,991 120, 424 180,911 
i Pare eS oe 1, 187,933 661,458 219, 624 458, 597 451, 802 751, 608 
(Chum (keta) ..... o. 133, 638 95, 400 86, 800 133, 128 230, 636 239,539 

Total w.eccces 1,815, 609 2/1, 410,574 2/632, 089 2/1, 077,097 1,900,025 1,424, 264 
11/Totals are based on final revised figures. 
i2/Includes fish canned from previous year's frozen stock, 








many years and made up about 65.4 percent 
of the total salmon pack for the year. The 
pack of sockeye or red salmon in 1962 was 
fair, but disappointing from the standpoint of 
the vast numbers of spawners in 1958, the 


parent of the 1962 sockeye salmon stocks. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Nov. 1962 pp. 61- 
62, February 1962 p. 59, January 1961 p. 57, and February 
1960 p. 69. 











SURCHARGES ON IMPORTS OF 
FISHERY PRODUCTS REMOVED: 

All surcharges on fishery products im- 
ported by Canada were removed as of No- 
vember 15, 1962. The removal of surcharges 
also applied to a long list of other imported 
food products. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, September 1962 p. 67. 








PRODUCTION, UTILIZATION, AND 
FOREIGN TRADE IN MARINE-ANIMAL 
OILS, 1961 AND JANUARY-JULY 1962: 
Production: Canadian production of ma- 
rine-animal oils in 1961 was 77.1 percent 
above that in 1960, but only 17.0 percent 
above the 5-year average production in1956- 
1960 (see table 1). The increase was due to 
greater production of herring oil in British 
Columbia. According to preliminary data, 
marine oil production on the Atlantic Coast 
in January-July 1962 amounted to 5,898,000 





Table 1 - Canada's Production of Marine-Animal Oils, 
1959-1961 and 1956-1960 A 


1959 |5-YearAvg, 


1961 1960 

















pounds, as compared with 5,086,000 pounds in 
the same period of 1961. Herring oil produc- 
tion in British Columbia in January-July 1962 
amounted to 16,356,000 pounds, as compared 
with 15,292,500 pounds in the same period of 
1961. But 1962 fall and winter production of 
herring oil in British Columbia was not ex- 
pected to equal that in 1961. 


Use in Margarine and Shortening: The 
quantity of marine oils used in Canadian mar- 
garine and shortening in 1961 was much great- 
er than in 1960. For margarine, usage was 
up 154.8 percent; for shortening, usage was 
up 121.3 percent (see table 2). The decided 


Table 2 - Canada's Use of Marine-Animal Oils in 
Shortening Production, 1959-1961 and 1956-1960 Average1/ 


1961 | 1960 | 1959 |>~*ear Ava. 


ercentage o 


Refined-oil 


switch in Canada from vegetable oils to ma- 
rine oils for margarine production began in 
the second quarter of 1961. Ithas paralleleda 
decline in the price of marine oils. The 
prices of British Columbia herring oil de- 
livered at Toronto, Canada, in 1961-1962 
were (in Canadian cents per pound); 1961: 
April 9.92; September 8.12; 1962: January 
7.67; April 7.67; and July 7.1. 


Accelerated use of marine oils continued 
during January-July 1962, when marine oils 
accounted for 30.0 percent of total oils used 
in margarine as compared with 16.9 percent 
in the same period of 1961. Marine oils ac- 
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counted for 11.0 percent of total oils used in 
shortening in January-July 1962, as com- 
pared with 9.5 percent in the same period of 
1961. The increase in the use of marine oils 
has been mainly at the expense of soybean oil. 


Foreign Trade: Canadian imports of ma- 
rine oils (mainly fish oil) in 1961 showed a 
large increase, while Canadian exports of 
marine oils slumped (see tables 3 and 4). 
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for herring oil. Herring oil exports dropped 
from over 23 million pounds in 1960 to less 
than one million pounds in 1961. 


In January-July 1962 marine oil imports 
of 1,139,000 pounds were 68.4 percent below 
imports of 3,611,000 pounds in the same pe- 
riod of 1961. By type, marine oil exports in 
January-July 1962 (with comparable data for 
the same period in 1961)were: fish oil 
1,011,000 pounds (3,334,000 pounds in 1961); 
cod-liver oil 18,000 pounds (141,000 pounds 
in 1961); and whale and sperm oil 110,000 


In January-July 1962, marine oil exports 
below exports of 5,543,000 pounds in the same 
the same periodin1961) were: fishoil 126,000 
pounds (725,000 pounds in 1961); cod-liver oil 


whale oil 593,000 pounds (9,000 pounds in1961). 






































Canada's new center of marine sciences 
on the Atlantic Coast was officially opened on 
October 25, 1962, The main building contains 
22,000 square feet of laboratory space that is 


Table 3 - Canada's Marine-Animal Oil Exports by Country pounds (136,000 pounds in 1961 
fe #8 of Destination, 1959-1961 
1961 | 1960 | 1959 4 
~ « « (1,000 Pounds)... totaling 4,940,000 pounds were 10.9 percent 
Cod-Liver Oil, Pharmaceutical, 
Crude and Sunrotted: . ° ap 
al tee ee 5, 883 6,829 | 6,484 period of 1961. By type, marine exports in 
United Kingdom ....00% 1, 338 1,543 996| | January-July 1962 (with comparable data for 
Others «eo ecesccece pes 3 - 3 
CC Sara arr 7,224 8, 372 7,483 
erring Oil, Industrial: R 
Unie Mees cS okt 2% 444 60 564| | 4,221,000 pounds (4,809,000 pounds in 1961); 
United Kingdom .....206 515 21,760 | 21,287 
Wendel Counted By Tee 7 tl tai) | (U. S. Foreign Agricultural Service Report, 
ro. fet RTS pei ge eae sae Z 14 al Ottawa, October 5, 1962.) 
SMR) «5 6s } 6 45-6 3 & 959 23,028 | 23,262 Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1961 pp. 50-51. 
Whale Oil: 
United States... 22000 129 64 634 eae = 4 
United Kingdom .....2e- - - 1, 822 7 ie ee 
Netherlands. 2... esses - - 942 
these Pll id ess ¥ 7 $33, | BEDFORD INSTITUTE OF 
Uh Garage ge 129 64. | 4,795) |; OCEANOGRAPHY OPENS: 
Other Fish Oils: 
United States ..0 0s cc cle e 519 225 4 
Others .esecccecs see 17 1 ae 
Oo ee en we 536 226 4 
Total Expoms 4-5» ss 8,848 | 31,690 | 35,544 
1/Less than 1,000 pounds.) 











The increase in imports was due mainly to 
largec shipments of fish oil from the United 
States and Iceland. The decline in exports 
was due mainly to a loss of foreign markets 






































Table 4 - Canada's Marine-Animal Oil Imports by Country 
of Origin, 1959-1961 
1961 | 1960 | 1959 
+ « « (1,000 Pounds)... 
Cod-Liver Oil: 

United States ...ccceee 12 - = 
United Kingdom... 2.2 eee 917 1, 353 2,099 
Netherlands . ..2eeceecee - - 30 
Norway «ccc ccc ecvece 48 122 71 

2 ee ee ee ee 5 - - 

UT rare 982 1,475 2,2 

hale & Sperm Oil: 
United States . 2. cccecce 693 264 190) 
United Kingdom. . 2.2.22 350 298 40 
ES ae ae a 96 67 68 
1 er a 1, 139 629 298 
Other Fish Oils: 

United States .. 2... cece 17,732 10, 198 3, 647) 
A ee eae ea ee ae he 19 3) 175) 

Mceland: 64s 2 tee ca ees 12,711 ~ ~ 

Bahama Islands ......2.-. 948 - - 
Others . . os sc es ce ee es 83 24 7 
rrr ear ae 31, 493 10,277 3, 829) 
Total Imports... . ++ 33,614 | 12,381 | 6,327 


























fitted out with the latest in scientific equip- 
ment. The office wing contains 55 offices, a 
board room, a library, and a cafeteria. The 
building is designed to accommodate a staff 
of 300 scientists and supporting staff. About 
one third of the complement has been hired. 
Full complement is expected by 1965 and will 
include oceanographers, hydrographers, fish- 
eries research scientists, geophysicists, un- 
derwater geologists, and engineers. 








Bedford Institute of Oceanography. 
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Between the main building and the dock 
area is the depot building with equipment 
storage and staging areas for shipboard 
cruise material and instruments. It also 
contains workshops for carpenters, machin- 
ists, welders, and painters. The docking 
area beyond the depot building has an exten- 
sive loading area with berthing facilities for 
10 vessels. It includes a 700-foot quay and a 
500-foot jetty. There is room for future ex- 
pansion to three jetties. 


The Institute was built at a cost of C$4.5 
million and will house the scientists and en- 
gineers of both the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys and the Fisheries Re- 
search Board, who are studying Canada's 
Atlantic and sub-Arctic oceanic and estua- 
rine areas. 


The Institute will have one of the world's 
most modern fleet of research vessels. This 
fleet will compromise the East Coast vessels 
of the Canadian Hydrographic Service, the 
vessels of the Atlantic Oceanographic Group 
of the Fisheries Research Board, and four 
new vessels, the largest of which will be the 
$6.5 million C.G.S. Hudson. The Hudson will 
work mostly in the Atlantic and Arctic areas; 
however, in line with Canada's policy of co- 
operation in international programs, Canadi- 
ans expected that she will also participate in 
international oceanographic expeditions any- 
where in the world. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1962 p. 48. 
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ATLANTIC COAST SEA-SURFACE 
ENVIRONMENTAL CHARTS: 

An important advance in the rapidly de- 
veloping science of oceanography in Canada 
is the regular production, in RCN Dockyard 
at Halifax, of charts depicting oceanographic 
conditions off Canada's east coast. At pres- 
ent used mainly by the research worker, the 
charts may well prove valuable in the future 
to fisherman in the location of new fishing 
grounds. 





The charts are somewhat similar to weath- 
er maps since they depict sea-temperature 
distribution, variation of sea temperatures, 
etc. They represent the first Canadian ef- 
fort to present data on short-term changes 
in the characteristics of the temperate 
seas bordering Canadian coasts. They are 


produced inthe RCN Dockyard from re- 
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ports of observations, made and sent by radio, 
from ships and/or units of a number of Feder- 
al agencies: the Royal Canadian Navy, the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, Defense Research 
Board, Fisheries Research Board, and the De- 
partment of Mines and Technical Surveys, and 
from United States vessels as well. 


Naval ships, government survey vessels, 
etc., by prearrangement, make bathythermo- 
graphic observations. They radio their find- 
ings to the Dockyard which receives hundreds 
of reports a month from all parts of the north- 
west Atlantic Ocean. In the case of sea-sur- 
face temperature, some 200 reports are re- 
ceived daily. 


By showing changes in sea temperature, 
the charts should prove most useful to fisher- 
man. The cod fishing greunds in the north- 
west Atlantic, for instance, shift from year 
to year, and those movements are apparently 
associated with changes in temperature. With 
more study it should be possible to use the 
charts to indicate the probable direction of 
those movements. 


The new Bedford Institute of Oceanography 
will be a valuable new source of assistance in 
the production of the charts. Not only will the 
Institute direct research to developing im- 
proved methods of processing the data for the 
charts but its ships will be additional sources 
of information on the waters in which they 
work. 


KK OK OK XK 


NEW FISHERIES RESEARCH 
VESSEL FOR WEST COAST: 

The G. B. Reed, newest and largest of 
Canada's fisheries research vessels on the 
Pacific coast, underwent trials and was due 
to be handed over to the Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada this fall, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Fisheries Minister announced 
on October 19, 1962. 





Launched in June 1962, the G. B. Reed is 
a sistership to the research vessel A. T. 
Cameron which has been carrying out wide- 
spread scientific operations in the North At- 
lantic Ocean for the past four years. 





Built in Esquimalt, British Columbia, the 
vessel brings to the Board's scientists in the 
Pacific Area the benefits of a specially de- 
signed and modern floating laboratory for 
their work in studying the fishery resources 
of the Northeast Pacific Ocean. 
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The new vessel has a range of 8,500 miles, 
accommodations for 9 scientists and 5 labo- 
ratories furnished with the latest in scientif- 
ic equipment. With the great impetus that 
has occurred in the Pacific fisheries in the 
past decade, the G. B. Reed is slated to play 
a prominent role in maintaining Canada's 
position in world fishing affairs. (Canada's 
Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, October 
19, 1962.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962 p. 64. 











Chile 


FISH MEAL INDUSTRY EXPANSION: 

An annual production of 600,000 metric 
tons of fish meal at Iquique, Chile, by 1965 
is one of the goals of Corporacion de Fomen- 
to de la Produccion de Chile (CORFO), a na- 
tional development corporation. During Oc- 
tober 1962, the Council of CORFO ceded 
35,360 square meters of land in the port 
area of Iquique for another fish meal plant. 
The Inter-American Development Bank, ac~- 
cording to a local report, has approved $5 
million in credits for this purpose. The 
General Manager of CORFO has expressed 
satisfaction at the progress being made in 
Iquique in the development of the fishing in- 
dustry. In addition to fish meal, the 1965 
annual production goals at Iquique include 
37,000 tons of canned fish, 30,000 tons of 
frozen fish, and 120 tons of fish and shell- 
fish for local consumption. If the objectives 
are realized, Iquique would earn about $70 
million a year in foreign exchange, accord- 
ing to the General Manager. 











Fig. 1 - Boiler room of fish meal plant in San Antonio, Chile. 
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Fig. 2 - Fish meal being bagged at a fish meal plant in San 
Antonio. 






Expansion of fish meal production in other 
ports in northern Chile is also planned. A Ca- 
nadian firm recently requested authorization 
for the construction of a fish meal plant in 
Tocopilla, Chile. (United States Consulate, 
Antofagasta, October 31, 1962.) 





Denmark 


FISH FILLETS AND BLOCKS AND 
FISHERY INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS, JANUARY-OCTOBER 1962: 


Denmark's exports of fresh and frozen fillets and blocks 
during the first ten months of 1962 were 18.9 percent great= 
er than in the same period of 1961, mainly because of an in- 
crease of 120.7 percent in exports of herring fillets, Exports 
of flounder and sole fillets increased 9,6 percent, but exports 
of cod and related species declined 5,3 percent, During the 
first ten months of this year exports to the United States of 
fresh and frozen fillets and blocks of about 10.6 million 
pounds (mostly cod and related species) were up from the ex=- 
ports of about 10,0 million pounds in the same period of 
1961. 








Denmark's Exports of Fresh and Frozen Fish Fillets and 
Blocks and Fishery Industrial Products, Jan,=Oct, 1962 1/ 





October Jan,*Oct, 





Product 


1962 | 1961 1962 1961 





oo eee 0 (1,000 Lbs.) ... eee 


illets and Blocks: 








Cod and related species 1,907 | 1,406 | 25,840 | 27,286 
Flounder and sole .... | 3,383 | 2,781 | 24,546 | 22,389 
BMOTTIGs 066 5 hs SN ee 3,809 | 1,619 | 20,311 9,201 | 
Other. ccvcccceses ° 66 103 553 1,030 
Total, .eecccccece | 9,165 | 5,909 | 71,250 | 59,906 





«e+e. (Short Tons)...... 
Industrial Products: 

Fish meal, fish solubles, 
and similar products... | 6,431 | 5,590 | 59,816] 45,081 


1/Shipments from the Faroe Islands and Greenland direct to foreign countries not in- 
cluded, 
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Denmark’s exports of fresh and frozen fish fillets and 
blocks during October 1962 were 55,3 percent above exports 
in the same month in 1961, Of the total exports, about 
836,000 pounds (mostly cod and related species) were 
shipped to the United States in October 1962 as against 
431,000 pounds in the same month in 1961, The leading buy~ 
ers of frozen fillets in October 1962 were West Germany and 
the United Kingdom, 


Denmark’s exports of fish meal, fish solubles, and similar 
products in January~October 1962 were 32.7 percent greater 
than in the same period a year earlier, Exports to the United 
States during the same period were 110 tons in 1962 as against 
28 tons in 1961, 


During October 1962, Denmark’s exports of fish meal, fish 
solubles, and similar products were 15,0 percent above the 
amount shipped out in the same month of 1961, The principal 
buyers were the United Kingdom, Finland, and West Germany, 


FISH FILLETS AND BLOCKS AND 
FISHERY INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1962: 

Denmark’s exports of fresh and frozen fillets and blocks 
during the first nine months of this year were 15,0 percent 
greater than in the same period of 1961, mainly because of 
an increase of 117.6 percent in exports of herring fillets, 
Exports of flounder and sole fillets increased 7,9 percent, 
but exports of cod and related species declined 7.5 percent, 
During the first nine months of this year exports to the 
United States of fresh and frozen fillets and blocks of about 
9.8 million pounds (mostly cod and related species) were up 
from the exports of about 9,5 million pounds in the same pe* 
riod of 1961, 





Denmark’s exports of fresh and frozen fish fillets and 
blocks during September 1962 were 1.1 percent above ex~ 
ports in the same month in 1961, Of the total exports, a= 
bout 168,000 pounds (mostly cod and related species) were 
shipped to the United States in September 1962 as against 
378,000 pounds in the same month in 1961, The leading 
buyers of frozen fillets in September 1962 were the United 
Kingdom and the Federal Republic of Germany, 








Denmark’s Exports of Fresh and Frozen Fish Fillets and | 


| Blocks and Fishery Industrial Products, Jan,=Sept, 1962! 















































=—— - - =—- 
September Jan,“Sept, 
Product 
1962 | 1961 1962 | 1961 
Joe eee (1,000 Lbs.) .......- 
| 
Fillets and Blocks: 
Cod and related species , 1,356 | 1,484 | 23,933 | 25,880 
Flounder and sole ..... | 3,265 3,996 | 21,163 | 19,608 
Herring ..ises coccvel e000 | 1,504 | 16,502 7,582 
CANOT . 6000s 0b 66s b0 10 40 487 927 
TOS ows ee 00 8 ee os -|7,191 | 7,114 | 62,085 | 53,997 
LE : tte Sixth he 
swe eo 9 Gaort Tome) ccs Zs 
Industrial Products: 
Fish meal, fish solubles, 
and similar products . . .|4,730 | 5,957 | 53,385 | 39,491 
1/Shipments from the Faroe Islands and Greenland direct to foreign countries not in- 
cluded. 








Denmark’s exports of fish meal, fish solubles, and simi= 
lar products in January~September 1962 were 35,2 percent 
greater than in the same period a year earlier, Exports to 
the United States during the same period were 110 tons in 
1962 as against 28 tons in 1961, 
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During September 1962, Denmark’s exports of fish meal, 
fish solubles, and similar products were 20,6 percent be= 
low the amount shipped out in the same month of 1961. The 
principal buyers were the United Kingdom, Finland, and 
West Germany, 
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FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JANUARY -SEPTEMBER 1962: 

Landings: Landings of fish and shellfish 
at Danish ports during the first nine months 
of 1962 were 18 percent greater than the pre- 
vious year and 9 percent larger than the rec- 
ord year (1959) for the same periods. With 
normal weather, the total 1962 catch was ex- 








Fig. 1 - Gammel Strand fish market in Copenhagen. Live eels 
and plaice are sold in this market, Copenhagen is a market for 
fishery products rather than an important fishing port, 

































































Table 1 - Danish Fishery Landings, January-September 1962 
with Comparisons 
Species i962 | 1961 | 2/1959 
I | 
Landings in Denmark by 
Danish Vessels: 
Salt-Water Fish: 
Plaice, dabs, & flounders 41, 100 38, 600 27 , 300 
Cod sis eeee sees 48, 200 50, 600 47 , 300 
Herring ..-eeccee 196,100 | 186,600 | 198, 100 
Other salt-water fish2/ . 275,800 | 198,200 | 236,700 
Total salt-water fish . | 561,200 | 474,000 | 509,400 
Fresh-Water Fish and 
Shellfish: 
Pond trout .. .escee 5,700 5,700 4,900 
Fresh-water fish ..... 2,500 2,500 2,400 
Mussels & starfish .... 10, 800 8, 800 18,500 
Shrimp, lobsters, etc. 3/ 5,100 4,400 3, 300 
Total fresh-water fish and 
shellfish .....--.- 24, 100 21,400 | 29, 100 
Total fish and shellfish 585,300 | 495,400 | 538,500 
Landings inDenmark by 
Foreign Vessels... « oe 77,000 41,900 54, 400 
Danish Landings in Foreign 
Ports of: 
United Kingdom, Sweden, & 
Holland ._ . ss ss 2 ss 5,500 7,100 4, 400 
i1/Year of record total catch of 667, 800 metric tons. 
2/Mostly industria! fish. 
3/Mostly deep-water shrimp and Norway lobsters. 
ource: Preliminary data from Ministry of Fisheries, 
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pected to surpass 700,000 metric tons and 
easily establisha newrecord. Theincreased 
landings of industrial fish for fish meal and 
oil and for brook and rainbow trout and ani- 
mal food were 16 percent greater than in 
1959, reflecting the recovery of the reduc- 
tion industry as world market prices for fish 
meal improved. 


Exports: For the first nine months of 
1962 exports were up 19 percent in value 


and 11 percent in volume as compared with 
the same period of 1961 (a record year). 
The largest gains occurred in exports of 
fresh and frozen herring, canned fish, and 
fish meal. 
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Exports to Common Market and EFTA 
Countries: The value of Danish fishery ex- 
ports taken by Common Market (EEC) and 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 
countries increased in 1962 as compared 
with the first nine months in 1961, but the 
38-percent gain in the Common Market coun- 
tries was so much greater that they now are 
significantly better customers than Denmark's 
EFTA partners. 











Exports to United States: Danish fishery 
exports to the United States for the first nine 
months of 1962 were 14 percent greater in 
value than for the same period in 1961--about 
the same increase as in the EFTA countries. 
Canned herring accounted for the major share 
of the gain, stimulated by the short Maine 




































































Table 2 - Danish Fishery Products Exports, January-September 1961/62 
1/1962 1961 
Products Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric Tons | 1,000 Kroner | US$1,000 | Metric Tons | 1,000 Kroner | US$1,000 
pea US ey ee eieine Mata 213,700 404, 600 58, 663 191, 800 338, 900 49, 137 
To United States: 
Fresh and Frozen Fillets: 
ea so oe ° e's 4, 300 13, 100 1, 899 4,100 12, 200 1,769 
PIGS 0) 4.5 4 ech ae 8S 0.8 ee yh) ° 1/ 100 15 1 200 30 
Other salt-water fish . . cs ceceseseee 300 1, 800 261 300 1,400 203 
Pond trout and eqgs 1c cece cee e eee 600 4, 600 667 800 6, 200 899 
Lobsters «cee cc eee eece e Sines ete ° 200 4,500 652 200 3, 300 478 
Othewm. «6% 549 Fs Meee ee ee 1/ 1/ 1/ 100 100 iS 
Total fresh and nt exports to U. S,... 5,400 24, 100 3,494 5,400 23, 400 3, 394 
Processed: 
Seminreserves - > so sc 0 0 0 9 00522 1/ 100 15 1/ 100 15 
Canned: 
Herring and brisling ..... eel e eee 1,400 5,500 797 600 2,400 348 
CORRE 5 ws 6 04,6 & © 0016 6 6 64 8 Os 200 1,500 217 100 1, 100 159 
|_ Others . es sescecesescececcc e8 200 200 30 300 600 87 
Total processed prem ary to u, Ss. e 1, 800 7, 300 1,059 1,009 4, 200 609 
Total exports to U. S. . 7,200 31, 400 4,553 6,£ 0 27,600 4,003 
1/Less than 50 metric tons. 
Note: One Danish krone equals about US$0. 145. 
Source: Ministry of Fisheries. 











Fig, 2 - Tuna fishery in Gresund. Bluefin tuna a lene in Den- 
mark vary considerably from year to year. Most of the catch is 
made in the North Sea, 





sardine pack in 1961. In view of the normal 
Maine sardine pack in 1962 and lower United 
States prices this fall, Danish sardine can- 
ners do not expect to maintain the same sar- 
dine exports to the United States. Frozen 
lobster tail exports increased about one- 
quarter in quantity and one-third in value. 
Cod fillet exports were up only slightly in 
quantity and value. Pond trout exports to 
the United States are continuing to decrease 
with better markets and prices available in 
Europe. 


Vessels Using Boom Trawl: A number of 
Esbjerg cutters probably will follow the lead 
of three vessels from that port which have 
successfully adopted the Dutch boom trawl 
for catching sole. This type gear is relative- 
ly unknown in Denmark, but has been used 
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for years by Dutch and German vessels. It 
consists of two trawls which are fished si- 
multaneously from 23-foot booms, one off 
each side of the vessel. The trawls are towed 
with the booms horizontal, but are hauled in 
with the booms in a vertical position. The 
trawls are fished with and against the tide for 
about one hour. One Danish vessel made 4 
tows in 7 hours, catching 823 pounds of sole. 
German vessels also have used the gear with 
good success for plaice. Rigging a vessel 
with the new gear costs US$1,305-$1,450, 
which is less costly than a Danish seine. The 
gear is not legal for use within the Danish 
three-mile limit. Opinions are divided as to 
its effect on the bottom and young fish but it 
fishes well and the quality of the catch is ex- 
cellent. Fishermen averaged 32.1 U. S.cents 
a pound for sole in 1961 as compared with a 
record average of 38.2 cents in 1958, 





Fig. 3 -Hvide Sande, a Danish fishing port. Its fishing craft, 
such as the RI.55 catch mostly plaice and herring. 


"Bubble Curtain'’ Used with Eel Traps: 
Preliminary experiments with eel gear us- 
ing a ''bubble curtain'' to divert or guide the 
eels into traps has been encouraging intests 
sponsored by the Danish Fisheries Associa- 
tion and Fisheries Ministry personnel, A 
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perforated plastic hose and an air compressor 
produce a wall of bubbles which replaces the 
line of stakes normally installed between the 
traps. Catches have been about the same with 
the new device as with control gear in the same 
area. If further experimentation confirms the 
initial success there should be considerable 
savings in the cost and upkeep of the stakes 
used with the present gear. 


Minimum Prices and Size Limits: The es- 
tablishment of minimum prices and minimum 
size limits for plaice, long stalled by the in- 
ability of the two largest fishermen's organi- 
zations to agree on a submission to the Fish- 
eries Ministry, is moving off dead center a- 
gain. The Danish Fisheries Association now 
is planning to proceed without the cooperation 
of the West Jutland Association, although re- 
questing the concurrence of the latter's two 
largest units in Esbjerg and Hirtshals. A 
minimum size limit of 270 millimeters (103 
inches) and a minimum price of 6.9 U. S. 
cents a pound were the earlier goals. Now 
some are mentioning a minimum price of 7.9 
cents a pound, the price recently guaranteed 
a large cooperative of producers by a large 
filleting plant in Fredericia in East Jutland. 





The advent of minimum prices for plaice 
undoubtedly will be followed by requests for 
Similar action on other marine species. 


Fishermen in Skagen, the principal Danish 
shrimp port, have proposed for discussion in 
the Fisheries Commission a minimum price 
of 17.1 cents a pound for deep-water shrimp, 
and that all shrimp be sold at auction. The 
average auction price last year was 19.8 
cents a pound. Some vessels now contract to 
sell their catches outside the auction toshrimp 
canneries for 13.2-16.5 cents a pound. 


Cutters Sought by Philippine Fisheries 
Ministry: Eight Danish cutters of about 100 
gross tons each have been offered the repre- 
sentative of the Philippine Fisheries Minis- 
try during a visit to Copenhagen to seek fish- 
ing vessels for his country. Prices asked 
are reported to be between US$87,000 and 
$101,500. A new 80-ton cutter now costs over 
US$145,000. Danish fishermen would sail the 
cutters to the Philippines and remain for sev- 
eral months to teach the local fishermen Dan- 
ish fishing techniques. Earlier negotiations 
for Danish cutters initiated by a United States 
fishing company in the Philippines fell through 
because the Danish fishermen, who were to 
remain in the Philippines for two years, be- 
lieved too much economic risk was involved. 
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Denmark (Contd.): 


International Fisheries Fair in 1964: The 
Fifth International Fisheries Fair to be held 
in Copenhagen, September 11-20, 1964, will 
be supported officially by the Fisheries Coun- 
cil, an association of Danish fishery associa- 
tions. It is reported that 80 percent of the 
exhibitionarea already has beenreserved by 
previous exhibitors. 





Seaworthiness of Steel Cutters Questioned: 
Denmark's largest steel cutter, Nina Nordfish 
(193 gross tons) capsized and sank in heavy 
weather in October 1962 with a loss of three 
lives. Three similar cutters and 14 of their 
crew members were lost ina February 1962 
storm. On November 19, a fifth steel cutter, 
fully loaded with industrial fish, sank after 
drifting two days with a 40 degree list. It is 
reported that the cutters do not right them- 
selves readily when struck by a cross sea. 
Numerous other cutters have had this diffi- 
culty besides those which were lost. An ear- 
lier request for initiating an immediate in- 
vestigation of their seaworthiness was not 
approved by the Government because of the 
financial situation. It was suggested it be 
delayed until the 1963/64 fiscal year. A re- 
newed request for immediate action is now 
up for consideration. A Professor of the 
Polytechnical Teachers College has develop- 
ed plans to carry out the stability and model 
tests which will cost US$13,775 and take a- 
bout a year. He recently concluded tests of 
wooden cutters which demonstrated that their 
stability is adversely and seriously affected 
when they are heavily loaded, and heading in- 
to heavy seas at 5 or 6 knots. 








Of the approximately 1,200 Danish cutters 
over 20 gross tons, about 100 are steel cut- 
ters built in the last 5 or 6 years and are 
mostly in the 100-ton category. The change 
from the traditional wood cutters was made 
to get more fishing days per year, a greater 
radius of action, larger hold capacity, and 
more earning power. Critics of the vessels 
claim their difficulties are due to too power- 
ful engines, faulty maneuvering, inadequate 
ballast, too high a center of gravity because 
of the large pilothouse and superstructure, 
and an inability to shed quickly the water 
coming aboard from large seas, 


Porpoise Research: Research on the 
sense organs of porpoises or dolphins, fi- 
nanced by a North American Treaty Organi- 
zation grant, is under way in a blocked-off 
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oil refinery harbor in the northwest corner of 
the Danish island of Fyn. The investigations 
have military applications, but the scientists 
are quoted as saying that successful research 
could lead to new forms of fishing by teaching 
porpoises to herd fish into schools and drive 
them into the fishermen's nets. The research 
was begun several years ago by scientists of 
the Marine Biological Institute, Den Helder, 
Holland and the French Laboratoire Acoustique 
Animal. When efforts to bring living porpoises 
to. their laboratories failed, they began the re- 
search in Denmark near an area where por- 
poises are abundant. 


Four porposies have been captured and are 
in the basin, tame enough to take herring by 
hand. Six or eight more were expected to be 
caught. Nets are used to capture and prevent 
any damage to the mammals, such as might 
be caused by darts which would render the 
porpoises unconscious. (Regional Fisheries 
Attache for Europe, Copenhagen, reports of 
November 7, 14, and 21, 1962.) 


se ok ok 
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SALMON FISHERY IN 
EASTERN BALTIC SEA: 

Salmon are caught in the Eastern Baltic 
Sea by fishing fleets from Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, Poland, and West Germany. The 
Danish fleet of about 150 cutters took 1,410 
metric tons (3.1 million pounds) of salmon 
during the past season (July 1961-June 1962). 
This is about three-fifths of the total catch. 
According to a Fisheries Ministry biologist, 
the Danish salmon catch in 1961/62 not only 
is the best since records on total catch be- 
came available in 1952/53 but probably the 
greatest ever reported. 




















Table 1 - Danish Salmon Catches in the Eastern Baltic Sea 
(Drawn Weight) 

Season 1,000 Lbs, Season 1,000 Lbs, 
1961/62 ..e- 3, 102 1956/S7 ... 2, 358 
1960/61 .... 2,730 1955/56 ....| 1,417 
1959/60 ~ eee 1,637 1954/SS ... 2, 132 
9958/59 wees 2,435 1953/54 ...e} 1,630 
19S7/SB . 2... 1,674 1952/53 ....| 1,888 














Landings are concentrated in the fishing 
ports of Bornholm (the small Danish island 
just south of the lower end of Sweden), but 
the cutters making up the fleet come from 
ports all over Denmark. Most of the Danish 
catch is taken on hooks, but there is a drift- 
net fishery when the weather is good. Al- 
though some anchored long lines are used, 
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Denmark (Contd.): 


the greater number are drifted in the open 
Baltic Sea. The salmon season for the Dan- 
ish cutters may begin as early as August, but 
the best fishing months are October to Janu- 
ary. Over 68 percent of the catch was taken 
during those months in the 1961/62 season. 

A typical 40-ton Danish cutter carries a crew 
of four and fishes from September or October 
to about May. 





Table 2 - Monthly Danish Catches in Eastern Baltic Sea, 
1961/62 Season (Drawn Weight) 





























Month 1,000 Lbs. | Percent}} Month | 1,000 Lbs. | Percent 
July . 2 - - || January 440 14,1 
August 8 0.3 || February 190 6,1 
September 129 4,2 |}|March 274 8.8 
October 342 11.0 ||April 185 6.0 
November 638 20.6 || May 133 4,3 
IDecember 705 22.7 |iJune 58 1.9 





The long-line gear used in the salmon 
fishery consists of a main line (each 16 to 
20 meters or 52 to 66 feet) to which are at- 
tached nylon gangions and hooks. From 
1,500 to 2,000 hooks are used and more than 
30 kilometers (18.6 miles) of line may be 
set out. Bait must be of the best quality. One 


frozen hornfish will make bait for 5 to 7 hooks. 


Large frozen brisling, available about Christ- 
mas, are better bait and herring also are 
used. The hooks are baited and the long line 
is set in the dark as the salmon bite best at 
daybreak. Also, the poorer the weather the 
better they bite, so gear may be set ina gale 
wind, The set begins with the setting of a 
buoy which is followed by other buoys at in- 
tervals of every 80 hooks, seldom less than 
25 in all. Each buoy carries a consecutively 
numbered flag and often is supplied with a 
battery-powered electric lamp. When the 
set is completed the gear in the water is val- 
ued at 9,000-10,000 kroner (US$1,305 to 
$1,450). 


The gear is hauled about noon or 1:00p.m., 
a task often taking 9 or 10 hours. Since fish- 
ing occurs in waters heavily traveled by ves- 
sel traffic, gear often is lost in whole or in 
part. Practically all the cutters carry navi- 
gating equipment in order to pinpoint their 
positions when setting and picking up the gear. 
The hooked salmon are taken on board with a 
net and handled carefully to avoid bruising. 
They are eviscerated immediately and packed 
in ice. Salmon already hooked on the long 
line often are taken by the numerous seals 
and occasional porpoises. 


From a sample of 16 cutters which took 
5.4 percent of the total catch in the 1961/62 
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season, Danish biologists reported that 16.5 
salmon were taken per 1,000 hooks. The aver- 
age price to the fisherman for all Danish catch- 
es of salmon (drawn weight) during the calen- 
dar year of 1961 was 13.33 kroner a kilo (88 

U. S. cents a pound) as compared with 14.54 
kroner a kilo (96 U. S. cents a pound) in 1960, 
the record year for prices. 


At the beginning of the 1962/63 seasonthere 
seemed to be abundance of small salmon weigh- 
ing 2.2 to 4.4 pounds. Salmon weighing 53 to 
11 pounds seemed to be few in number, but the 
11 to 19.8 pounds size was abundant. The larg- 
est salmon taken weigh mostly 22 to 24.2 
pounds with occasional giants weighing 39.6 to 
44 pounds each. 


























Table 3 - Size Distribution of Danish Catch of Salmon, 
1961/1962 (Drawn Weight) 
Market Categories: 
Kilos Pounds Number Percent 
9 and over 19,8 and over 12,000 3.3 
7 «% 15.4 - 19.8 24, 600 6.8 
5-7 11,0 - 15,4 37 , 600 10.4 
3-5 6.6 - 11,0 162, 000 44,9 
1-3 2.2- 6.6 124, 700 34.5 
Under 1 Under 2,2 200 0.1 
Rae ere eS 361, 100 100.0 
| Averae weight: 
3.9 8.6 











Danish exports of fresh salmon go mostly 
to Sweden, Switzerland, Finland, Norway, and 
West Germany. Exports of frozen salmon are 
taken mainly by France, Norway, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom, (Regional Fisheries 
Attache for Europe, U. S. Embassy, Copen- 
hagen, November 14, 1962.) 
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NEW TARIFF SCHEDULE RAISES DUTIES 
SHARPLY ON U. S. CANNED FISH: 

The increased duties provided in the new 
Ecuadorean tariff schedule (effective July 2, 
1962) on imports of sardines and salmon are 
clearly protectionist. Possibilities for ob- 
taining a reduction in duties on sardines are 
not considered good due to Government of 
Ecuador interest in promoting the domestic 
fish industry. Although there are no sardines 
in Ecuadorean waters, the local products 
"tunalette'' (tuna) and mackerel appear to be 
accepted substitutes on the Ecuadorean mar- 
ket. 


Ecuador 





The effects of the new Ecuadorean customs 
schedule on the imports into Ecuador of Unit- 
ed States canned pilchards or sardines is com- 
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Ecuador (Contd.): 


plicated by the fact that the 1962 schedule has 
changed the classifications in this category, 

so that exact comparison or determination of 
the effects of the new schedule is impossible. 


Under the former schedule, ''sardines and 
salmon'' (Section 120) comprised one classifi- 
cation, which was assessed a duty rate of 5 
sucresl/ per net kilo (about 12.5 U. S. cents 
a pound) plus a 20 percent ad valorem duty. 
In 1960, total imports in that category hadan 
f.o.b. value of 5 million sucres (US$275,028) 
of which imports from the United States ac- 
counted for approximately 4 million sucres 
(US$220,022), According to Anuario de Comer- 
cio Exterior, total duties paid on United States 
imports in 1960 amounted to about 4.9 million 
sucres (US$269,527). In1961, totalimports 
were valued at 2.6 million sucres (US$143,014) 
and United States imports paid duties also 
amounting to 2.6 million sucres (US$143,014). 


The former schedule also carried a classi- 
fication of ''prepared fish, others'' which in- 
cluded tuna and carried a rate of 18 sucres 
per net kilo (about 44.9 U. S. cents a lb.) plus 
a 20 percent ad valorem duty. Total imports 
amounted to 155,000 sucres (about US$8,526) 
f.o.b., of which, United States imports were 
about 115,000 sucres ($6,327). Duties im- 
posed on United States imports amounted to 
about 175,000 sucres (US$9,626). 


The classifications and duty rates under 
the 1962 schedule (Section 120) are as fol- 
lows: Sardines, 12 sucres per net kilo (29.9 
U. S. cents a lb.) plus 10 percent ad valorem; 
Salmon, 7.50 sucres per net kilo (18.7 U.S. 
cents a lb.) plus 10 percent ad valorem; 
Tuna, 18 sucres per net kilo (44.9 U. S. cents 
a lb.) plus 20 percent ad valorem; and Pre- 
pared fish, others, 15 sucres per net kilo 
(37.4 U. S. cents a lb.) plus 10 percent ad 
valorem. 


A rough estimate of the differences in 
duties may be obtained from the following: 
The classification ''sardines and salmon" ac- 
counted for total duties of 4.9 million sucres 
(US$269,527) in 1960. Assuming that the 
largest percentage of imports in that category 
was for sardines, and calculating on the basis 
of 1960 import figures, duties paid on sardines 
under the July 1962 import schedule would 
amount to 10.3 million sucres (US$566,556), 
or more than double previous figures. 
1/Values converted at rate of 18.18 sucres equal US$1. 
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There are no appreciable changes in duty 
rates on other fish products. "Crustaceans 
and mollusks" (Section 121 of the new schedule) 
shows no change in rates. Exact comparisons 
with Sections 19, 20, and 21 of the old schedule 
is impossible because of changed classifica- 
tions. In any event, 1960 imports from the 
United States were minimal, totaling only 
3,800 sucres (US$209) for both categories of 
fresh fish and smoked fish. The new schedule 
makes specific provision for the free entry of 
breeding stock. 


One of the specific intents of the 1962 cus- 
toms schedule has been to provide rates which 
will make attractive the establishment of new 
industries or which will give impetus to the 
further development of existing industry. The 
Director of the Tariffs Section of the Ministry 
of the Treasury states that the new tariffs on 
fish products are frankly protectionist and are 
expected to reduce greatly importation of sar- 
dines, the principal fish import into Ecuador. 
According to Treasury calculations the full 
tariff incidence on sardines and salmon under 
the old schedule was 117 percent on f.o.b. val- 
ue whereas under the new schedule the tariff 
on sardines is 251 percent and on salmon 161 
percent. The tariff on tuna remains the same 
at 250 percent f.o.b. value. The recently es- 
tablished 40-mile restricted fishing zone is 
an indication of pressures being exerted for 
development of the domestic fishing industry. 


It is doubtful that a more favorable duty 
for the importation of United States canned 
sardines can be obtained. A wholly-owned 
subsidiary ofa United States firm is producing 
and is marketing a so-called "tunalette'' which 
is cut and packaged in a form similar to sar- 
dines and which appears to be fully competi- 
tive with imported sardines. There also are 
three small canneries in Guayaquil canning 
mackerel, also a sardine substitute. It seems 
probable that attempts will be made to con- 
tinue to develop this portion of the industry 
which will, for the time being, meet local de- 
mands, even though not producing true sar- 
dines. Until a greater demand develops, lo- 
cal production will probably be considered 
sufficient to meet the local demand and it can 
be expected that imports of canned fish from 
the United States will show additional de- 
clines as the result of the new schedules. 
(United States Embassy in Quito, September 
12, 1962.) 
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Faroe Islands 


FISHERY TRENDS, NOVEMBER 1962: 

New Filleting Plant to Export to U. S.: 
The first large fish filleting plant in the Fa- 
roe Islands will be completed early in 1963. 
Its production will be exported primarily to 
the United States and Great Britain. The 
plant is being constructed as a part of the 
largest fishing activity in the islands. It is 
being equipped with the most modern filleting 
and freezing equipment, and will produce 100 
metric tons of quick-frozen fillets each 24 
hours. The storage capacity will be 2,000 
tons. The firm's fleet of smaller vessels 
will supply the piant with raw material, main- 
ly fish from home waters. 








Frozen Fillet Exports Up in First Nine 
Months: Exports of frozen fillets during the 
first nine months of 1962 were valued at 
2,200,000 kroner (US$319,000), 41 percent 
greater than for the same period in 1961. 





Sales of fresh fish to the British market 
totaled 16,700,000 kroner (US$2.4 million), 
9 percent less than in 1961, because most of 
the new steel vessels entered the fishery 
later than usual after making salt-fish trips 
to Greenland. 


In the last 12 months the Faroese fleet 
has increased by 14 new steel vessels (3,500 
gross tons), according to a report of Novem- 
ber 21 from the Regional Fisheries Attache 
in Europe, United States Embassy, Copen- 


hagen. 


TUNA BASE PLAN: 

Plans for the establishment of a joint Jap- 
anese-British tuna base at Levuka, Fiji Is- 
lands, initially proposed by a Japanese Diet 
member affiliated with the Democratic~-Lib- 
eral Party, have been completed and the Jap- 
anese Fisheries Agency is expected to ap- 
prove the venture. The base is being estab- 
lished jointly by Japanese and British in- 
terests. 


Fiji Islands 





Reportedly, the Fijian tuna base is initial- 
ly likely to be granted a tuna production quota 
of 5,000-6,000 metric tons. The South Pacif- 
ic Ocean Fisheries Cooperative, which is to 
manage the venture, is said to have already 
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completed arrangements with practically all 
of the owners of 15 surrounding-net fishing 
vessels (whose vessels were withdrawn from 
the depressed coastal surrounding-net fishery 
and who were granted licenses to construct 
100-ton tuna vessels in their places) to fish 
for tuna out of its Fijian base. In addition, 
the Cooperative hopes to obtain special li- 
censes to construct addtional tuna vessels 
under 100 tons gross for assignment to the 
Levuka base. 


Earlier press reports indicated that the 
Fijian Government, in hopes of encouraging 
the establishment of the base, was reported 
to be willing to grant 7-year resident permits 
to Japanese fishermen, technicians, and their 
families emigrating to the Fiji Islands, and 
also would grant special tax considerations. 
According to those reports, the base facilities 
would include a cannery and cold-storage fa- 
cilities, and thirty 99-ton tuna vessels would 
be assigned to the base during its first year 
of operation. (Suisan Tsushin, November 21, 
1962, and other publications.) 





France 


ENTRY HELD UP OF MOROCCAN 
FROZEN SARDINES: 

A shipment of frozen Moroccan sardines 
to France in October 1962 was placed in port 
storage until the French Sardine Marketing 
Authority decides whether to permit entry. 
The shipment was Morocco's first attempt to 
resume exports of frozen sardines to the im- 
portant French market since shipments were 
suspended in July 1962. The shipment re- 
sulted in renewed though nonviolent objections 
by fishermen in the French port. Frozentuna 
from Morocco was included with the shipment 
of frozen sardines. The frozen tuna wis al- 
lowed entry by France. (United States Embas- 
sy, Rabat, November 9, 1962.) 


German Federal Republic 


FINANCIAL DATA ON 
STERN-TRAWLER FACTORYSHIPS: 


The following financial data on West German stern- 
trawler factoryships were obtained from trawler companies 
and shipyards in West Germany: 








Private Financing: Most trawler operators normally are 





able to finance about 20 to 40 percent of the cost of new ves~ 
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German Federal Republic (Contd.): 


sels, while banks provide for a little over 50 percent, The 
remainder of the cost is sometimes paid by the bank and 
guaranteed by the local government. 


Government Subsidies: Trawler operators in the port of 
Bremerhaven stated that financial assistance for vessel con- 
struction from the Federal Government consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 





(1) A loan of up to 25 percent of the ship’s.-total cost, 
with a maximum payment of DM 1.5 million (US$375,000), at 


4 percent interest for 14 years (repayable only when the 
vessel operates at a profit). The total Government appropria- 
tion for this purpose in 1962 was only DM 8 million (US$2 


million). 

(2) Government assumption of up to 3 percent of the in- 
terest rate paid by vessel operators on bank loans for those 
vessels which lost money in1960 and 1961 and which foresee 
a loss in 1962, Only 3 or 4 trawler operators are report- 
edly eligible for such assistance, 


(3) The scrapping premium of DM 400 (US$100) per 
ton for obsolete vessels; however, an average of only 
DM 160,000 ($40,000) is paid per vessel. 


Construction Costs: The estimated composition of ship- 


yard construction costs were: 


(a) Labor - 30-35 percent, 
(b) Materials - 35-50 percent. 
(c) Machinery - 20-30 percent. 


Gear and equipment cost estimates for stern-trawler 
factoryships were: 


(a) Fishing gear - DM 50,000-150,000 (US$12,500-37,500) 
(b) Freezing equipment - DM 180,000-500,000 (US$45,000- 
125,000) 
(c) Processing equipment - DM 200,000-400,000 
(US$50,000-100,000) 


Equipment for beheading, filleting, and skinning ocean 
perch and cod is installed on some stern-trawler factory- 
ships, 


Operating Costs: A breakdown of crew wages was not 
available, but one company reported that a crewman’s 
regular salary and his percentage of the value of the catch 
totaled about DM 900 (US$225) monthly. Another company 
stated the captain normally received 4.5 percent of the value 
of the catch, 





One company made the following estimate of trawler 
operating costs on a daily basis: 


(1) DM 6,000 (US$1,500) per day for a vessel of 1,000 
British registered tons (BRT) with a daily freezing 
capacity of 10 metric tons, cold=storage capacity of 
90 tons, room for 300 tons of iced fish, fish meal pro= 
duction capacity of 20 tons per day, 35=man crew, and 
engine of 2,000 horsepower, 


(2) DM 7,500 (US$1,875) per day for a vessel of 1,200- 
1,600 BRT with a daily freezing capacity of 15-20 
tons, cold storage capacity of 250 tons, room for 175 
tons of iced fish, fish meal production capacity of 20 
tons per day, 42=man crew, and engine of 2,000 horse= 
power, 


Landings and Sales: The annual gross sales of one 
trawler of 1,000 BRT with daily operating costs of 
DM 6,000 (US$1,500) as described above have been esti- 
mated at DM 2,400,000 (US$600,000) based on annual 
landings of 1,765 metric tons of fresh fish, 515 tons of 
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frozen fish, 304 tons of salted fish, 311 tons of fish meal, 
and 99 tons of fish oil, The estimate is based on 196 days 
actual fishing time, (Regional Fisheries Attache for 
Europe, United States Embassy, Copenhagen, October 17, 
1962.) 

Note: One Deutsche Mark (DM) equals US$0.25. 
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AMERICAN FISHERMEN TRAIN CREWS ON 
NEW TUNA PURSE-SEINE VESSELS: 











It has been learned that American rather 
than British fishermen are training the crews 
on four new Ghanaian tuna purse-seiners re- 
cently purchased from a British shipyard. 
The United States mission was sent to Ghana 
by the United States Agency for International 
Development (AID) upon the request of the 
Ghanaian Government. The training mission 
consists of two American tuna vessel captains 
and two American tuna fishermen, 


The new Ghanaian vessels are crewed with 
British captains, mates, and engineers ex- 
perienced in trawl fishing. Ghanaian fisher- 
men previously trained on United States tuna 
purse-seiners are working on the vessels as 
fishermen. The British and Ghanaian crews 
are expected to be operating the vessels ef- 
ficiently as tuna purse-seiners after a year 
of training by the American fishermen. 


Greece 


EEL PRICES, AUGUST 1962: 

At the auction in Patras, Greece, August 
25, 1962, the highest bids for eels from the 
lagoons of western Greece were made by a 
fishery firm in the Netherlands, 


























Patras Eel Auction Prices, August 25, 1962 
Source of Eels Prices 
Drachmas/Kilogram | U. S. Cents/Pounds} 
Preveza Lagoon 24 36.3 
Vonitsa _ 30-32 45.3-48.4 
Kotychi " 20.5 31.0 
Messolonghi " 23.5 35.5 








A fishery firm in the Netherlands also 
signed a contract to buy eels from the Greek 
lagoons of Mourghia (Pyrgos) and Agoulinitsa 
for 28 drachma per kilogram (42.3 U.S. cents 
per pound), (Alieia, September 1962.) 
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Greece (Contd.): 


LANDINGS OF FROZEN FISH BY 
ATLANTIC FREEZER-TRAWLER FLEET: 
During September 1962, five Greek freez- 
er trawlers landed 1,831 metric tons of fro- 
zen fish, as compared to five trips in August 
1962 with 1,385 tons. In September 1961, 
three vessels landed 635 tons of frozen fish. 





The total landings of frozen fish during 
January-September 30, 1962, totaled 12,888 
tons as compared with 10,131 tons during the 
same period of 1961. 


During the month of September 1962, 
Greek shipowners bought in Germany three 
old steam-powered fishing trawlers, which 
they intend to convert into Diesel-powered 
freezer-trawlers. These vessels will in- 
crease the Greek Atlantic fleet to about 24 
freezer trawlers. Included in that number 
is a 41.5-meter (136 feet) freezer-trawler 
under construction in a Greek shipyard. 


The consumption of frozen fish for the 
whole of Greece during August 1962 amount- 
ed to 1,734 metric tons, as compared with 
1,580 tons in July 1962. (Alieia, October 


1962.) 
Cage 
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FISHERIES TRENDS, 
EARLY NOVEMBER 1962: 

South Coast Herring "Share-of-the-Catch" 
Dispute: The settlement proposed by Ice- 
landic Government mediators in the South 
Coast winter herring fishing contract dis- 
pute would give fishermen a share of the 
catch that was equal, or in some cases ex- 
ceeded, the share received by fishermen in 
the summer herring fishery. The share of 
the catch in the proposed settlement would 
partly depend on the type of vessel and its 
equipment. .-Fishermen and motor boat own- 
ers finished voting on the proposed settle- 
ment November 7, 1962, but the results are 
not yet known. The Minister of Fisheries in 
a Parliament debate suggested Government 
intervention in the South Coast herring dis- 
pute in case there is no agreement between 
fishermen and motor boat owners. 











British Trawler Fined: The skipper ofa 





British trawler charged with operating with- 
in the Icelandic fishing limits zone was 
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fined 230,000 kronur (US$5,341) and his catch 
and fishing gear were confiscated, according 

to the Icelandic press. (United States Embas- 
sy, Reykjavik, November 9, 1962.) 
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FISHERIES TRENDS, 
MID-NOVEMBER 1962: 

South Coast Herring '' Share-of-the-Catch" 
Dispute: Boat owners and fishermen over- 
whelmingly rejected the settlement proposed 
by Icelandic Government mediators in the 
South Coast winter herring fishing contract 
dispute. Motor boat owners in Akranes have 
made a separate settlement with the local 
herring fishermen which is more advanta- 
geous to the fishermen than the State proposal, 








License to Use U. S. Process in Freezing 
Fish Fillets: The Federation of Icelandic Co- 
operative Societies got a license on November 
8, 1962, from a fishery firm in Gloucester, 
Mass., to use a United States patented proc- 
ess which slows escape of juices (drip) from 
fillets both before freezing and after defrost- 
ing. The process will be used on about 16 
percent of Iceland's frozen fish. (United 
States Embassy, Reykjavik, November 16, 
1962.) 








EXPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
JANUARY -OCTOBER 1962: 

During January-October 1962, there was 
a considerable increase in exports 
of frozen herring, frozen fish fillets, salted 
herring, herring oil, and herring meal as 
compared with the same period in 1961, ac- 



































“Ie >elan dic ‘Fist hery Expe orts, |, January~<( Oct tober 1962 | with Co omparisc ons 
——-—- —== — SS 
Jan, ~Oct. 1962 Jan.-Oct, 1961 
Product - 

Qty. | Value f.o.b Qty. | Value f,0,b, 
——— ——————————} a 3 —_— 
Metric] 1,000 | US$ Metric} 1,000 US$ 

_Tons_ Kr. | 1,000 _Tons_ | Kr. | 1,000 

OGG THOM, GFSEE ccc cn cecedeces 1,938 38,111 884 3,069) 57,674] 1,511 
Salted fish, uncured .......0c000. 24,982/ 302,598] 7,020 25, 174] 251, 157] 6,580 

Wings, salted en ee eereeeeceees 983 11,271 261 1,250) 11,517) 302 
NR” Gn. 50s 0 35 o's 6 3.06 OES 6,550| 167,751] 3,892 7,156|167,773| 4,396 
mnie Aorabaen dl REEL 4,899) 17,144 398 3,754 9,630 252) 
eer Teh OR 168 oo cccccevcscess 6,943| 84,915] 1,970 | 20,562| 95,363) 2,499) 
Herring, frozen...... 93,552) 2,170 10,069) 48,151/ 1, 262 
ther frozen fish, whole . 15,344] 356 1,460| 15,971] 418 
Frozen fish fillets .... 703,639/16,324 29, 827) 458,430) 12,011 
Shrimp and lobster, frozen 32,591| 756 | 354| 27, 114] ho 

UR, MOU 6 5 <n 0 0s 0 0h en Se 12,401} 288 | 516| 6,817 

Oe ee oe or oy, 11,235 261 | 183; 11,619 a: 
SOG ae GOR: <\v- cine ¥4.6 0B Obie ond ° 30,459 707 | 3,350 28,737 753) 





|Lumpfish roes, salted .......... } 6,156 143 | 476| 8,068 211 
Piter roes for food, salted . eoce | 8,965 37,922 880 2,468| 24,897 652 
oes for bait, salted. 8.678] 201| 1.348} 8:131| 2 
256,601/ 5,953 19,266|173,056| 4,534) 





Herring, salted 




















EE OIE ob Wiswe's cinicecees’s ( 141,245] 3,277 | 11,006| 65,293) 1,711| 
RIOR BOCK GB .<60:< kno ve sciwad } 15 59 1 | 460| 2,572 
SEMI a 6 4. 0'¥: 6 aie ie bb oti a ale R 9,104) 211 | 917| 6,452 169| 
— MMM 5 .4'+ 4.0 olv'e'e abe aut . 121,130] 2,810 | 26,694/106,994 2,803 | 
MOREE SOME 6c o\e. 0:0 .0:-0-¢:4'5 a.0des a 243,555) 5,650 | 23,260/116,927| 3,063) 
\Ocean perch meal .... 4 ee 204 5| 3,581) 16,170} 424) 
|Wastes of fish, frozen, . 11,457 266 9, "794| 17,773 466) 
fiver meal....cese- 2,029 | 315 1,822 48 
|Lobster and shrimp meal 42 1 318 755 20| 
Dey 2,151 50 1,342| 4,955 130] 
Whale meat, frozen ...........++ 1,621 12,284 285 1,188| 8,314 218) 
pte: Valu erted at rate of | kronur equals 2.32 U. S. cents in 1962 and 2.62 U, S. cents in 1961, loam 
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UTILIZATION OF FISHERY 
LANDINGS, JANUARY-JUNE 1962: 




















cording to the Statistical Bureau of Iceland's 


Statistical Bulletin, October 1962. 





Exports 


of fish meal, ocean perch meal, frozen fish 

waste, lobster and shrimp meal, whale meal, 
and dried salted fish showed a considerable 

decrease in the first ten months of 1962. 
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FISHERY LANDINGS BY PRINCIPAL 




















How Utilized January -June 
1962 | 1961 
fe + « (Metric Tons). . 
Herring— for: 
Oil and meal ..cecccrvvecese 72,577 28, 657 
Freezing «occ oe cece ee ee 14,070 8,004 
Salting ..c.ccsscccscsccse 4, 851 17, 609 
Fresh on ice... ec sccccccce 7,718 4,119 
SP ee eee ee 69 - 
roundfish¢/ for: 
Fresh on ice landed abroad .... 12,730 15,539 
Freezing and filleting ......-. 82,007 87 , 908 
Salting .c.ccccccsevcce 62, 143 55,458 
Stockfish (dried unsalted). .... 31,004 41,082 
Home consumption .....e+-. 5,319 3,997 
Oil and meal _ . . . . 2.2222 1, 156 1,718 
Shellfish for: 
Freezing: Lobster ...ecccece 771 801 
Ibrimp . 2 ecececce 263 304 
Canning (shrimp) ....-.e-se-6 86 126 
Total production .......+ {| 294,764 265, 322 
i fish, 
2/Drawn fish. 
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UTILIZATION OF FISHERY 
LANDINGS, JANUARY-JULY 1962: 





































































































SPECIES, JANUARY-JUNE 1962: 
= How Utilized Jemmary -July 
AS January -June 1962 | 1961 
1962 | «1961 1/ » + (Metric Tons). . 
; Herring for: 
L , ~naasrlegs) © P- Oil and meal ....+.eee. | 183,516 113,758 
ee em es Oe 148,521 153, 443 . , 
Haddock 15.977 16778 ..... are ec es 16, 104 9,445 
eigenen 4. 5° 986 5’ 239 Cerra be. 50,542 
¥ tele. /¢ SSS Sie er Rye eee ’ ’ TUR ACE,” oo 6 in\esb 9 ns era ee 7,718 4,119 
D0 4 66 be b's .6°s Sb ete es 4,195 3, 638 Cannn 989 A 
Wolffish (catfish) .. 2.0006 9,910 8,901 fT 
Cusk 3,599 3,507| | fegoundfish®! for: 
| RE BeBurt BIRR BE Tae 2’ 962 10’ 640 Fresh on ice landed abroad .... 13,475 16, 312 
alibut xt Pes RS AE I 649 761 Freezing and filleting ...... 92, 821 99, 409 
er Oe rr a 58, 390 Salting .cscseeevccece | 65,218 pny 
ore SRS BOCES ER 349 430 Stockfish (dried unsalted) ..... | 31,466 42,040 
nay hyiw. od APRESS Peek ae 3. 331 3. 595 Home consumption .....eeee 6, 253 4,751 
7 Sareea 2 Ol sad meal . , 5 5 2s 650-30 1,463 2,378 
Stel’ 3 sis cicta reunite meee 294,764 265, 322 hellfish for 
Note: Except for herring which are landed round, all fish are Piece oteter , oe tighc aha S 1,689 1, 287 
drawn weight, Shrimp . ee seeccvee "263 304 
*k ok Ok Kk Ok Canning (shrimp) oe. 6» » 6-6 0.4.0 86 126 
Total production .....-.-.-+ | 496,964 404, 347 
FISHERY LANDINGS BY PRINCIPAL Pee oe 
SPECIES, JANUARY-JULY 1962: = : 
Species man at 
1962 | ‘1961 
- « «(Metric Tons)... 
oo eR ee era 157, 276 162, 968 Ind 
ROHOGK 5 ooute dy era iahens ie ae 19,010 18, 890 i 
Baithe eee eee eee ee eee 6,644 5,954 ia 
RRR re Se ee" 4, 392 3,749 
Wolffish (catfish) . 2... 0.0 10, 832 10,287 | | FIRM SEEKS JOINT FISHING 
pack Re tae ee 3,646 3,558 VENTURE WITH JAPANESE: 
ed waegpedeg pled eM ai a sed ane ae An India fishing firm is reported to have 
DOG 66> chs cha eased, Se 177, 864 approached the Japanese Overseas Fisheries 
SOFIMP .ccereccecccsoces 349 430 Cooperative Association (a government-spon- 
> qe mis sored organization) with an offer to establish 
Note: Except for herring which are landed round, all fish are a joint fishing venture with a Japanese firm. 





drawn weight, 
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A representative of the India company was 
in Japan during November 1962 to conduct 
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India (Contd.): 


negotiations for this purpose. Reportedly, 
the India company wants to conduct trawl 
fishing in cooperation with a Japanese firm 
to increase its fish production, which pres- 
ently totals 128,000 metric tons per year. 
Fishing by the company is conducted within 
a distance of 25 kilometers (15 miles) from 
the Indian coast. (Shin Suisan Shimbun Soku- 
ho, November 6, 1962.) 





Ivory Coast 


SECOND FISHING TRAWLER LAUNCHED: 

A Franco-Ivoirien shipbuilding firm 
launched Ivory Coast's second locally built 
fishing trawler, the Mafou AN 483 on Novem- 
ber 24, 1962. About 69 feet long with a beam 
of 14 feet and drawing 73 feet, the vessel is 
of similar size to the Golitcha, launched in 
May 1962. Both vessels were designed and 
built by a Spanish master shipwright from 
Morocco with aid of 20 native apprentice 
shipwrights. Early in 1963, a third vessel 
will be launched, and the keel of a fourth ves- 
sel was laid in November 1962. 





The construction of new vessels plus a 
developing fishing port, freezing plant, and 
cannery is indicative of intense activity in 
expansion of Ivoirien fishing industry. Bene- 
ficial to Ivory Coast is training afforded 
fledgling Ivoirien shipwrights. (United States 
Embassy, Abidjan, November 30, 1962.) 


CANNED TUNA EXPORT 
REGULATIONS FOR 1963: 


New regulations governing exports of canned tuna to the 
United States were announced on November 30, 1962, by 
the Japanese Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
(MITI), Under the new regulations, export quotas will be 
allocated on the basis of actual quantities of canned tuna 
exported during December 1, 1961, through November 30, 
1962, Previously, quota allocations for canned tuna were 
determined on the basis of actual quantities exported dur- 
ing the period 1950-1955, Canned tuna exports for the pe~ 
riod December 1, 1962, through November 30, 1963, will 
be approved in accordance with the following procedure: 


Japan 





I. Limits on Variety: Approval of canned tuna ex~ 
ports to the United States shall be limited to canned tuna 
in brine and to tuna specialty packs (excluding tuna packed 
in oil). 





Il. Canned Tuna in Brine: Total export quota of 








canned tuna in brine shall be fixed and the allocation of 
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that quota to exporters shall be computed under the fol- 
lowing method: (A) Total export quota shall be computed 
on the basis of actual quantities of canned tuna in brine ex- 
ported to the United States during December 1, 1961, 
through November 30, 1962, However, in allocating quo- 
tas, quantities of less than 10 cases shall be counted as 
10 cases, (B) In the event that an exporter transfers his 
quota to another exporter, his quota shall be reduced by 
the amount that was transferred, and the recipient’s quo- 
ta shall be correspondingly increased, (C) Exporters 
applying for approval to export canned tuna in brine to 
the United States must submit either one of the following 
documents with their applications: (1) members of the 
Japan Canned Foods Exporters Association shall submit 
an export certificate issued by the Association; (2) other 
exporters shall submit proof of sales contract concluded 
with the Tokyo Canned Tuna Sales Company; members of 
the Japan Canned Foods Exporters Association may sub- 
stitute, in lieu of the Exporters Association’s export cer- 
tificate, documentary proof of sales contract concluded 
with the Tokyo Tuna Sales Company until such time that 
the Association’s ‘‘Regulations on quantities of canned 
tuna to be exported to the United States’’ are issued, 

(D) Authorization of export quotas under the new regula- 
tions shall be based on 48 No, 2 cans (U.S. No, 1/2 7-oz,) 
as the standard case, Conversion rates for canned tuna 
of other sizes shall be as follows: 








apanese Equivalent Conversion 
Can Size U.S. Can Size Factor 
[Tuna No, 1 can 24’s ...../|13-o0z, 24’s 0.94 
[Tuna No, 3 can 48’s .....|3-1/4-oz, 48's 0,48 
Tuna 2~kg. cans 6's .....| 4-lb. 6’s 1.16 























ll, Tuna Spread and Pet Food: Exporters applying for 
approval to export tuna spread and pet food to the United 
States must submit the following documents: (A) Tuna 
spread~-~authorized copy of inspection certificate issued by 
the Japan Canned Foods Inspection Association, (B) Pet 
food-~certificate of inspection issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


IV. Other Canned Tuna Exports: Exporters applying 
for approval to export other canned tuna products to the 
United States must submit a certificate showing that the 
products are not subject to United States import duty (cer- 
tificate issued either by the U. S. Government or by the 
Japan Canned Foods Exporters Association) and, in addi- 
tion, a certificate issued by the Japan Canned Foods In- 
spection Association certifying compliance with the United 
States tariff requirements, 


V. Country of Destination: The term ‘‘United States” 
as used in the regulation refers to the 50 states in the 
United States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Panama Canal Zone, Guam Island, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Wake Island, Midway Island, Canton Island, En- 
derbury Island (Phoenix Islands’ group), and St. Thomas 
Island, 


VI. Export Performance Report: With the exception of 
members of the Canned Foods Exporters Association, all 
exporters applying for approval to export canned tuna in 
brine to the United States during December 1, 1962, through 
November 30, 1963, must submit to MITI by December 20, 
1962, previous export licenses (Customs Clearance Forms) 
covering the period December 1, 1961, through Novem- 
ber 30, 1962, for certification of their export records. 
(Suisan Keizai Shimbun, December 1, 1962.) 
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FROZEN TUNA EXPORTS TO 

UNITED STATES, APRIL-OCTOBER 1962: 
Data compiled by the Japan Frozen Tuna 

Producers Association for frozen tuna ap- 

proved for export to the United States from 
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Frozen Tuna Exports to U. S. Direct from Japan, 
April-October 1962 and 1961 
Product 1962, | _—:1961 
e « e(onort Tons). . . 
Albacore: 
DEE 6 Bim. 8 6.68 6 6 ee 13, 363 12,710 
[om 5 ss 6 oe 6 eee 6 OS ew ite 106 524 
ONC 6 «6 0 6 6.5 & © 60 te boo - 5 
Yellowfin: . 
Gilled & gutted: 
Mi AG fs 6 6 es 0 6 6 tte ae 22,465 16,512 
WunOUt DESM) 5 5 b.6.5 lerp ls oe 350 320 
Pies 6 8 6 be e's so 0 © 8 S'S 2,683 1,657 
Om: 345'% 6 és 6 Be" <b 2 ea. 8 2,462 1,707 
ig-eyed: 
OS Bae ee eee re ee re 45 114 
Gilled & qutted: 
WIE MOSS O65 Sed 6 8 we ee 124 27 
Without Beads 62d Geos. « ~ 21 
gh aa ace ee ge a 25 321 
RE ie ee or Pe a 357 55 
Skipjack: 
a Bae SORE a ee 8 Oe ee oe 151 217 
Oe RR ee rear - 1 
Peet «0 6d’ Scop 6) als ee A pe - 5 
Bluefin: 
OS PPT wr ae oh et eee 41 6 
2 Pe oe ea ere ae = 5 




















Japan proper during April-October 1962 are 
shown in the table. There is a balance of 
5,809 short tons in the yellowfin tuna export 
quota available for export to the United States 
for the remainder of the current fiscal year. 
(Suisan Tsushin, November 2, 1962.) 
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FROZEN TUNA EXPORT TRENDS, 
EARLY NOVEMBER 1962: 

Early in November 1962, the trend of Jap- 
anese exports of frozen tuna was causing 
concern to the industry in Japan due to the 
dull market abroad and the stagnancy in 
sales. 





Tuna export prices as of early November 
1962 to the United States were $310 for alba- 
core, $270 for yellowfin, f.o.b. Japan. Those 
prices were substantially lower than those 
prevailing in April and May 1962 when they 
had reached a peak of $430 for albacore and 
$380 for yellowfin. 


A marked drop in shipments of frozen 
tuna to the United States occurred beginning 
in September 1962. Taking exports of fro- 


zen yellowfin, for example, the Export Fro- 
zen Tuna Fisheries Association reported 

exports of 6,000 tons in April, 5,800 tons in 
May, 2,300 tons in June, 7,400 tons in July, 
3,100 tons in August, 2,200 tons in September, 
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(Translation from Japanese periodical Suisan 
Keizai Shimbun, November 10, 1962.) 
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BUYERS REQUEST POSTPONEMENT 
OF FROZEN ALBACORE TUNA 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAPAN: 

As of the latter part of October 1962, Jap- 
anese shippers reported that the prices of- 
fered by buyers of frozen albacore tuna had 
been dropping ten dollars a short ton almost 
weekly. The last offer was US$295 a short 
ton f.o.b., Japan as of the end of October 1962. 





Due to the market situation in the United 
States, September-November shipments were 
postponed by many buyers. It was estimated 
that more than 2,500 tons of albacore remained 
unshipped as of mid-October 1962 because of 
requests by buyers to postpone shipment. 
(Japanese periodical, October 27, 1962.) 
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JAPANESE FIRM SEEKS PRIVATE 
U. S. CAPITAL TO BUILD TUNA VESSELS: 
A Japanese firm is promoting a plan to 
construct tuna vessels of the 1,000-ton class 
with funds to be borrowed from a large United 
States fruit canner. Of the US$1.1 million 
planned for the construction of the tunavessels, 
the Japanese firm has almost reached an a- 
greement to borrow $750,000 from the large 
packer in California at an interest of slightly 
more than 5 percent a year. The plan was 
submitted to the Japanese Fisheries Agency 
early in November 1962, 





The United States packer specializes in 
canning fruits, but recently entered into the 
field of tuna packing. The raw fish for the 
operation would be supplied by the planned 
1,000-ton vessels which are expected to fish 
in the South Atlantic. (Translations from the 
Japanese periodicals Suisan Tsushin and Suis- 
an Keizai Shimbun.) 
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FROZEN TUNA EXPORT QUOTAS FOR 1963: 
The Japan Frozen Tuna Producers Associ- 
ation, which held a special meeting on Novem- 
ber 28, 1962, to study the 1963 frozen tuna ex- 
port quota from Japan proper to the United 
States, reportedly has adopted a proposal to 
increase the present frozen yellowfin tuna ex- 
port quota (35,000 short tons) by 10,000 short 
tons and the present tuna loin export quota 








and an estimated 2,000 tons in October, 


(5,000 short tons) by 1,000 short tons. The 
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increase of 10,000 tons for yellowfin tuna is 
to be allocated as follows: 8,000 tons to pro- 
ducers on the basis of past performance rec- 
ords; 1,970 tons unassigned (so-called free 
quota); and 30 tons to newly authorized ex- 
porters. The 1,000-ton increase for tuna loin 
exports is to be allocated as follows: 800tons 
on the basis of past performance records; 
195 tons unassigned; and 5 tons to newly au- 
thorized exporters. The new quotas are to 
become effective from December 19, 1962. 


At the same meeting, the Association also 
agreed to request the Fisheries Agency to 
designate Philipsburg, Saint Martin Island, 
Dutch West Indies (due east of Puerto Rico) 
as a transshipment port. The port of Philips- 
burg can accommodate 2,000-ton (gross tons) 
vessels and, if approved by the Fisheries 
Agency, would become the nearest transship- 
ment port to the United States for Japanese 
fishing vessels operating in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Other designated transshipment ports in 
the Caribbean Sea area are Port-of-Spain 
(Trimet Island), Willemstad (Curacao Is- 
land)l/, and Cristobal (Panama). (Shin Suis- 
an Shimbun Sokuho, November 29, 1962, and 
other sources.) 
1/Although Willemstad has been designated as a transshipment 

port by the Japanese Government, cold-storage facilities at 

that port are described to be inadequate and Japanese tuna 
vessels reportedly are not now using that port for transship~- 
ment purposes. Reportedly, Willemstad is expected to be 
used as a transshipment port as soon as adequate cold-stor- 
age facilities are built by a large Japanese fishery firm, which 
plans to construct a 1,000-ton capacity cold-storage plant, 

as well as a cannery, at that site. Available information 

indicates that the Japanese firm is experiencing difficulty 

in procuring necessary foreign exchange to proceed 

with its plans. 











FROZEN TUNA 
EXPORTS TO ITALY: 

Japanese exports of frozen tuna to Italy 
had exceeded 22,000 metric tons during Jan- 
uary-September 1962. (Ordinarily the ex- 
ports consist of direct shipments and trans- 
shipments of tuna caught by Japanese ves- 
sels operating in the South Atlantic area.) It 
was expected that by the end of 1962 exports 
would reach a total of 33,000 tons. In the 
past, exports totaled 22,000 to 25,000 tons 
annually. In 1962 there was a resumption of 
shipments direct from Japanese ports--the 
annual total should be around 2,500 tons. 
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The Japanese late in October 1962 reported 
a comparatively firm tone for frozen tuna for 
export. The price of US$375 c.& f. a metric 
ton was only about $15 lower than the highest 
summer market price, (Japanese periodical, 
October 27, 1962.) 


FROZEN TUNA EXPORTS TO 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 

A Japanese press report dated December 
10, 1962, states that the Japanese Fisheries 
Agency has decided to approve exports of fro- 
zen tuna to Spain and Portugal in view of the 
tremendous demand for tuna in those coun- 
tries. This decision represents a reversal 
of the Agency's original policy of not approv- 
ing frozen tuna exports to those countries for 
fear that the canned tuna they produced from 
Japanese-supplied raw materials would be 
exported tothe United States, where they would 
enter into direct competition for the United 
States tuna market with Japanese canned tuna, 





The Fisheries Agency reportedly is satis- 
fied that economic conditions (high c.i.f. price) 
rule out this potential danger but is limiting 
such exports to those from Japan proper only. 
At the same time, the Fisheries Agency ap- 
proved the landing of a maximum of 2,000 
metric tons of frozen tuna at Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands (Spanish territory), for Japa- 
nese fiscal year 1963 (April 1963-March 1964) 
and 700 metric tons for the period to March 
1963 for processing by local packers. In 
granting those landing quotas, the Fisheries 
Agency is requesting that canned tuna packed 
in the Canary Islands from raw tuna supplied 
by Japan should not be exported to the United 
States or shipped to Spain proper. 


According to an earlier press report dated 
November 27, albacore landed in Spain at that 
time were bringing $500-517 a metric ton, 
whereas, in 1961, the price was $384-400 a 
metric ton. (Suisan Tsushin, November 27, 
and December 10, 1962.) 
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EX-VESSEL TUNA 
PRICES AT TOKYO: 





The following ex-vessel prices were paid 
on December 4, 1962, for 500 metric tons of 
tuna and other fish landed at the Tokyo Cen- 
tral Fish Market, according to a translation 
from the Japanese periodical Suisan Keizai 
Shimbun, December 6, 1962. 
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Product Price 
Yen/Kqg. $/Short Ton 

Yellowfin (qgilled and qutted): 

Extra large (over 120 lbs.) 97-105 245 -264 

Large (100-120 lbs.) .... 112-113 282-285 

Medium (80-100 lbs.) ... 116-117.4 292~296 

Small (20-80 lbs.) 2... 117-118.4 295-298 
Albacore «+ seeeceececes 121.3-126.3 306-319 
Skipjack . . «++ -eecess- 40-41.5 101-105 

illets: 

Yellowfin .cceccecece 132, 3-139, 1 334-350 

Big-eyed wee cevcece 140.7-144 354-363 

Bluefin .. + +cscececses 132, 8-135 335-340 

















CANNED TUNA IN BRINE EXPORTS 
TO UNITED STATES INCREASED: 

The Japan Canned Foods Exporters As- 
sociation held a meeting on November 16, 
1962, to discuss the additional sale of canned 
tuna in brine for export to the United States 
since the Association's export quota (2,200,000 
cases) established for the current year had 
already been filled. (Actual exports totaled 
2,202,960 cases.) At the meeting, the Asso- 
ciation members agreed to offer an addition- 
al 75,000 cases for sale. Shipments were 
expected to be completed by the end of No- 
vember to ensure entry of the products into 
the United States before the end of the calen- 
dar year. (Nihon Suisan Shimbun, November 
21; Suisan Tsushin, October 16, 1962.) 
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EXPORTS OF CANNED TUNA IN 
OIL AND SPECIALTY PACKS: 

Data compiled by the Japan Export Tuna 
Packers Association reveal that canned tuna 
in oil approved for export from Japan during 
April-October 1962 totaled 777,230 cases. 
This was a 10-percent decrease from April- 
October 1961 exports (which totaled 846,077 
cases) and a 40-percent increase over the 
same period in 1960 (when exports totaled 
552,086 cases). 





Exports of canned tuna specialty packs 
totaled 263,776 cases April-October 1962, 
showing more than a twofold increase over 
the same period in 1961, when exports to- 
taled 127,589 cases, By kind, they were as 
follows: 66,526 cases of jelly tuna; 88,565 
cases of vegetable tuna; 6,069 cases of tuna 
in tomato sauce; and 2,616 cases of other 
packs, (Suisan Tsushin, November 30, 1962.) 
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CANNED TUNA INDUSTRY 
REPRESENTATIVES TOUR U. S.: 

A party of four Japanese representatives 
of the tuna-tangerine packing industry left 
Japan on November 28, 1962, for a two-week 
tour of the United States to study United States 
market conditions. They were: Isokichi Goto, 
Executive Director, Japan Tangerine Packers 
Association; Komazo Yoshida, Chief, Marine 
Products Division, Tokyo Shokuhin; Yoichi 
Sakurada, President, Sakurada Industries; and 
Seiichi Shibano, President, Shimizu Suisan 
Kaisha. The Japanese visitors were scheduled 
to arrive in Los Angeles on December 6, 1962, 
and were to spend one day in the Los Angeles 
area. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, November 29, 
1962, and other sources.) 
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AMERICAN SAMOA TUNA PRODUCTION 
QUOTA FOR JAPANESE VESSELS: 

Following the announcement bya large Unit- 
ed States packer of a plan to construct a cannery 
in American Samoa, several Japanese fishing 
firms are said to have unofficially approached 
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the Fisheries Agency concerning the alloca- 
tion of a new production quota for that area, 
Reportedly, such a quota, if granted, is very 
likely to be allocated to two Japanese groups. 
The Fisheries Agency is said to be consider- 
ing an additional production quota of around 
6,000 short tons for American Samoa, Pres- 
ent production quota for Japanese tuna fish- 
ing vessels delivering their catches to Amer- 
ican Samoa is 18,000 short tons of tuna, 
(Suisan Tsushin, November 21, 1962.) 





Editor's Note: Another United States tuna 
packer already has a cannery in American 
Samoa and the quota of 18,000 tons is for that 
cannery. 
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HOOK-AND-LINE SKIPJACK TUNA 
FISHERY TRENDS: 

The Japanese hook-and-line fishery for 
skipjack tuna off Kinkazan, Miyagi Prefec- 
ture, began in mid-June 1962, Early in No- 
vember 1962, the season was near the end as 
some vessels had already left the fishing 
grounds. Local hook-and-line vessels and 
those from Kochi, Mie, and Shizuoka Pre- 
fectures were expected to wind up the season 
after two more fishing trips. Compared with 
1961 when catches were good and prices high, 
landings in 1962 were light and prices low. 
All the vessels were looking forward tomore 
profitable fishing in southern Pacific areas, 





The vessel operators commented that 
they had difficulties with high-priced sardine 
for bait in 1962 with prices at $3.89-$4.72 
per bucket as of the end of October. It takes 
US$1,111 to provide bait for one fishing trip. 
Adding the cost of ice and other items, ex- 
penses for a trip were $2,222. Operating 
costs are considered too high for a profitable 
operation, 


A skipjack hook-and-line vessel that 
landed its catch at Shiogama planned to fish 
in waters around the Marshall Islands after 
making 2 local trips and completing 3 fish- 
ing trips off the Bonin Islands. The vessel 
then planned to return to fishing off the San- 
riku coast. The fishermen are seriously 
concerned about the problem of obtaining 
bait and they are of the opinion that fishing 
cannot be profitable until the high cost of 
bait is solved. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, No- 
vember 9, 1962.) 





VESSELS USE HOOK AND LINE TO 
FISH TUNA OFF AFRICA WEST COAST: 
Since June 1962, a Japanese firm has been 
fishing tuna with hook and line in the inshore 
waters off the southwest coast of Africa. 
Good fishing was reported attracting the at- 
tention of the industry in Japan, This is the 
first time the Japanese have used hook and 
line to fish tuna off Africa. 





The hook-and-line method is used by the 
company's four tuna vessels, the Kuroshio 
Maru No. 70, No. 71, No. 72, and No. 73, all 
230-ton class vessels. They were specially 
designed to fish hook and line and long line 
concurrently. This is the first attempt by 
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the Japanese to design a vessel that could use 
both methods of fishing. 


As of early November 1962, Tima and 
Freetown in Ghana were used as bases. The 
tuna catch consisted of yellowfin weighing 61 
pounds each, small yellowfin weighing 17 
pounds each, and skipjack weighing 7 pounds 
each, Compared with tuna long-line vessels 
operating in the Atlantic, they are getting sur- 
prisingly larger catches. On each vessel 
there are three natives in addition to 23 Japa- 
nese crew members. Fishing trips last 15- 
20 days. Live sardine are used for bait. Bait 
is abundant along the coast and this helps in 
catching 100 tons per fishing trip. 


The fishing method used is based on stud- 
ies carried out since 1960 by two technicians 
of the Japanese company. The vessel used 
was designed to fish hook and line concurrent- 
ly with long line. With the Kuroshio MaruNo, 
70 completed in February 1962 as the first _ 
one, four vessels of the same type were built 
at the Hakodate Shipyards. Early in Novem- 
ber the fifth vessel, the Kuroshio Maru No. 
75, sailed from Kurihama for the African 
coast. 








The characteristics of the vessel are (1) 
the position of the platform for hook and line, 
(2) mechanized handling of catch, (3) holding 
facilities for live bait, (4) ability to catch and 
replenishing live bait supply (two powered 
catchers on board are capable of operating 
surrounding and dip nets), and (5) equipped 
also for tuna long-line fishing. (Translation 
from Japanese periodical, November 10, 
1962.) 
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FIRM'S TUNA MOTHERSHIP FLEET 
DEPARTS FOR SOUTH PACIFIC: 

A large Japanese fishing company's tuna 
mothership Tenyo Maru (3,750 gross tons), 
accompanied by a fleet of 50 catcher vessels, 
was scheduled to depart Japan for the South 
Pacific Ocean on December 3, 1962, on all17- 
day fishing trip. It was scheduled to return 
to Japan toward the end of April 1963. The 
mothership's catch target is 5,000 metric 
tons of tuna and other fish. (Suisan Tsushin, 
November 20, 1962.) 
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TUNA VESSEL OPERATIONS IN ATLANTIC 
OCEAN, EARLY NOVEMBER 1962: 

In October 1962, there were 77 Japanese 
tuna long-liners fishing in the Atlantic Ocean-- 
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this was the greatest number to operate in 
that area since tuna fishing was started by 

the Japanese in the Atlantic. But in Novem- 
ber it was expected that there would be 79 
long-liners in the Atlantic. In November 

1961, there were only 52 vessels. Most of 

the fleet was fishing albacore tuna off Angola. 
Fishing continued good and the catch consisted 
of 60-70 percent albacore. 


Although exports of frozen albacore to the 
United States had dropped off, exports to 
France were increasing rapidly. But as of 
early November, there was only a small bal- 
ance left in the quota allocated for France. 
(Suisan Tsushin, November 10, 1962.) 
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INDIAN OCEAN TUNA 
FISHING REPORTED POOR: 

A Japanese fishing firm's Class II pees” 
able-vessel-carrying tuna mothership=’ Ban- 
shu Maru No, 5 (3,700 gross tons), which com- 
menced fishing in the Indian Ocean in the vi- 
cinity of the Seychelles Island from October 
16, was reported to have encountered poor 
fishing mid-October to mid-November 1962, 
Her eight portable catcher vessels in one 
month reportedly caught an average of 1.5 
metric tons of fish a day per vessel, totaling 
12 tons a day, which is far below the antici- 
pated daily catch target of 20 tons. To seek 


























| Composition of Catch by Japanese Tuna Mothership, 
Mid-October to Mid-November 1962 
Species Catch 
Metric Tons 
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better fishing, the vessel was reported to 
have made a four-day run, beginning Novem- 
ber 16, to the fishing grounds off Mombasa, 
Kenya, 


As of November 16, the vessel had landed 
a total of 246 tons of tuna and other fish (Suis- 
an Tsushin, November 20, 1962.) 
1/Under the revised mothership regulations, Class II portable- 
vessel-carrying tuna motherships (over 2,000 gross tons) are 
not permitted to engage directly in fishing and can employ 
only portable vessels to do the actual fishing. 
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TUNA RESEARCH COUNCIL MEETS: 

The All Japan Skipjack and Tuna Research 
Council met in Tokyo in November 1962 and 
determined its work plan. The council is go- 
ing to emphasize research on (1) mechaniza- 
tion and automation of fishing techniques, and 
(2) tagging studies and development of new 
bait fish. 





In February 1962, the council backed sev- 
eral types of tuna research in process or 
planned. Included among these was research 
on the development of a fish finder for "use in 
the study of the ecology of tuna, research on 
the operation of long-line gear in sea water, 
and the vertical distribution of tuna species 
with use of a fish finder.'' Now reportedly an 
interim report on the subject has been pub- 
lished and it is said that the data have been 
obtained with use of an extra high-frequency 
fish finder. On the depth of long-line gear in 
sea water, the data obtained have checked out 
with those obtained by actual survey with the 
use of depth indicators. The practical use of 
a fish finder for determining the depth at 
which tuna long lines fish may be possible. 
(Japanese fishery periodical, November 17, 
1962.) 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF CENTRAL TUNA 
COOPERATIVE PROPOSED: 

The Japanese National Federation of Fishery Coopera- 
tives (ZENGYOREN) scheduled a meeting for November 30, 
1962, to discuss the establishment of a central tuna co- 
operative, called Katsuo Maguro Chuo Kosha, The central 
tuna cooperative is to be made up of members of the regional 
cooperatives who were granted special tuna vessel licenses 
under the Japanese Government’s plan to assist the depressed 
coastal fishery. ZENGYOREN hoped to develop at the meet- 
ing articles of association, business plans, and other details, 
Affected by this plan are 30 medium-class (40-100 tons 
gross) tuna vessels, 





The Fisheries Agency is reported to be actively support- 
ting the idea of centralized management of the newly-licensed 
tuna vessels, as proposed by ZENGYOREN, The Agency is 
also reported to be planning on giving priority in allocating 
tuna production quotas to owners whose vessels were with- 
drawn from the depressed fisheries, such as the coastal, 
trawl, and surrounding-net fisheries and who were granted 
special tuna vessel licenses, This has stirred interest a- 
mong large fishing companies to offer fishing contracts to 
those vessel owners, 


On November 19, the Fisheries Agency met with pre- 
fectural government fishery representatives to study the 
operational plans of vessel owners in the coastal prefectures 
who were granted medium-class tuna vessel licenses under 
the Government’s plan to aid the depressed fisheries, It 
was disclosed at that meeting that there were some dis~ 
crepancies in the ZENGYOREN data made available to the 
meeting and the data submitted by the prefectural govern- 
ment representatives. ZENGYOREN'’s data showed that 
owners of eight newly-licensed tuna vessels who originally 
had engaged in the coastal fishery had indicated their in- 
tentions of joining the central tuna cooperative, whereas 
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the prefectural government representatives’ data showed 
that, as of November 19, only three such vessel owners 
had announced their intentions of joining the central co- 
operative, This discrepancy was attributed in part to the 
lack of recent and full communication between the pre- 
fectural governments and prefectural cooperatives. 
(Nihon Keizai Shimbun, November 4; Suisan Tsushin, 
November 14 & 21, 1962.) 








Editors’s Note: According to earlier press reports, 
the Fisheries Agency in August 1962 authorized, over a 
two-year span, the construction of new medium-~class 
(40-100 tons) tuna vessels (20,000 gross tons) as replace- 
ments for fishing vessels to be withdrawn from the de- 
pressed fisheries, The new tuna vessel construction was 
allotted to the fisheries as follows: salmon fishery 10,500 
gross tons, coastal 3,000 tons, trawl 3,000 tons, surround- 
ing net 1,500 tons, and tuna 2,000 tons (to be allocated to 
tuna vessel owners who are planning to construct vessels 
larger than 99 tons gross). 


Apparently, under the plan, coastal fishing vessel op- 
erators are building thirty 100-ton tuna vessels and 
surrounding~net fishing vessel operators are constructing 
15 vessels of the same size, 
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EXPORTS OF TUNA VESSELS: 

The Japanese periodical Suisan Tsushin, 
December 7, 1962, reports that, following 
negotiations between the Governments of Ja- 
pan and South Korea, the Japanese Govern- 
ment appears to have decided to approve the 
export of 15 additional tuna vessels to South 
Korea. These 15 vessels are in addition to 
the five 135-ton tuna vessels earlier approved 
for export (as freezer carriers) to South Ko- 
rea by the Japanese Government. Reported- 
ly, part of the funds for the construction of 
the 15 vessels is being supplied by a large 
United States tuna canner and by Japanese 
trading firms, and the majority of the ves- 
sels, when completed, are expected to be 
based at American Samoa. 








The periodical further states that the Gov- 
ernment of Okinawa has indicated a strong 
desire to purchase, as well as charter, Jap- 
anese tuna vessels. Reportedly, the Japanese 
Government is expected to respond to the 
Okinawan request but would likely restrict 
the export and charter of tuna vessels toa 
maximum of 2,350 tons in vessel tonnage, 
and the Okinawan Government is expected to 
issue formally vessel import licenses in the 
near future, according to reports. Vessels 
to be transferred to Okinawa reportedly would 
be made up wholly of old Japanese tuna ves- 
sels retired from the Japanese tuna fishery. 


In addition to South Korea and Okinawa, 
Southeast Asian nations, like Formosa and 
Ceylon, are said to want to purchase Japa- 
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nese tuna vessels, and those nations are re- 
ported to be taking active measures through 
Government channels to negotiate those pur- 
chases. 
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DISTANT-WATER TRAWL FISHERY: 


There are as of October 1962 seven Japanese trawl fish- 
ing firms operating a total of 31 distant-water trawlers, the 
Japanese periodical Minato Shimbun of November 1 re=- 
ports. The annual production of the overseas trawlers is re- 
ported to be 80,000 metric tons of frozen fish. The Japanese 
distant-water trawl operators will soon complete their first 
trawler construction program and will embark on a second 
trawler construction program for FY 1963 (April 1963- 
March 1964), The construction of additional trawlers will 
increase the trawler fleet to 41 vessels, totaling 70,000 
gross tons, It is estimated that this fleet expansion will in- 
crease the annual fish production of the distantewater trawl 
fishery to more than 130,000 metric tons, Since the existe 
ing trawl fishing grounds would not be able to accommodate 
all of those vessels, new fishing grounds would have to be 
sought, and moreover, the fleets themselves may have to 
process their catches, Reportedly, the trawlers planned 
for construction under the second vessel construction pro- 
gram will be 2,500 gross tons or larger in size and will be 
equipped with fillet machines and fish meal plants, In order 
to expand the Japanese distant-water trawl fishery in the 
future, the trawlers will have to be capable of processing 
their catches for the production of fillets and fish meal at 
sea, 
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Fig. 1 - Typical Japanese trawler operating together with a mother- 
ship in North Pacific. 


Since trawl fishing is conducted in distant international 
waters, cooperation among the fishing firms as well as as- 
sistance of the Government are desirable, Trawl fishing 
grounds off the western and southern coasts of Africa are 
the dollar-earning fishing areas for Japan, More than 10 
large Japanese trawlers are operating regularly in those 
waters which abound in commercially*valuable fish, Japa- 
nese fishing firms are expanding their trawl fleets because 
they see trawling as the only fishery which can still be ex~ 
panded, They are now extending trawl fishing to the north- 
west Atlantic Ocean, which is considered to be one of the 
world’s three major fishing grounds, Japanese operations 
in that area are favored by the fact that the catches of cod 
and other groundfish can be exported directly to the United 
States and to European countries, thus earning foreign cure 
rencies for Japan. Needless to say, such exports are in ac™ 
cord with Japan’s policy of promoting and expanding her for- 
eign trade, 


Fishing in distant waters presents various problems in- 
volving claims on territorial waters by foreign countries, 
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Fig. 2 - Catch of groundfish on the deck of a Japanese trawler 
fishing for bottom fish in the North Pacific. 


fishery treaties, base operations, regulation of exports, and 
quality standards, The seven Japanese fishing firms en= 
gaged in the distant-water trawl fishery are reportedly plan= 
ning to establish a distant-water trawl fishery association 

to deal with those problems as well as to prevent competi 
tion among themselves, The Fisheries Agency is said to be 
viewing this idea favorably, 





Fig. 3 - Japanese factoryship operating in North Pacific waters. 
This factoryship was accompanied by 4 fishing trawlers. 


Overseas trawl fishery forges ahead, opening up new fish- 
ing grounds for Japanese fishermen. Needless to say, this 
fishery must be firmly established with the support of the 
Government. It is reported that France is seeking Jap- 
anese cooperation and aid in developing the St. Pierre fish- 
ing port. 


TRAWLING OPERATIONS IN 
NORTHWEST ATLANTIC: 

A large Japanese fishing company is said 
to be planning on sending 2 or 3 large trawl- 
ers of the 3,500-ton class to the northwest 
Atlantic Ocean in 1963, one of which will be 
the Tenyo Maru No. 3 (3,800 gross tons). 
The Tenyo Maru is being used as a tuna 
mothership but is scheduled to be converted 
into a trawler upon her return from the South 
Pacific tuna fishing grounds in spring 1963. 
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The firm has not designated the names of the 
other trawlers it plans to send to the north- 
west Atlantic Ocean but is understood to be 
planning on constructing four large stern 
trawlers of over 2,600 gross tons. Catches 
are to be processed on board the trawlers 
and landed in Hamburg, Germany, for export 
to the United States, Canada, and the Common 
Market nations. 


The first Japanese trawler to enter the 
Northwest Atlantic fishery belonged to anoth- 
er Japanese firm. The trawler, Aoi Maru No. 
2 (1,386 gross tons), began fishing in the wa- 
ters off the Newfoundland coast in mid-Octo- 
ber 1962. It is reported to have experienced 
poor fishing. The Japanese Fisheries Agency 
attributed this to the lack of adequate investi- 
gations of the fishing grounds. (Shin Suisan 
Shimbun, December 3; Shin Suisan Shimbun 
Sokuho, December 5, 1962.) 
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TRAWLER FISHES IN NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC FROM ST. PIERRE BASE: 

The first Japanese trawler to operate in 
the Northwest Atlantic arrived at her new 
base in St. Pierre (French), off the coast of 
Newfoundland, early in October 1962. The 
vessel was the Aoi Maru No, 2 (1,138 gross 
tons) which sailed from Nagasaki early in Au- 
gust. Her first fishing trip from the St. Pier- 
re base was expected to be about the middle 
of October--for cod principally, off Newfound- 
land and Greenland. During the winter months 
the vessel's area of operations was to be ex- 
tended as far south as Florida for shrimp fish- 
ing. 








Fishing operations of the Aoi Maru No, 2 
are to continue until the end of 1963, with 
plans calling for six fishing trips before she 
returns to Japan in January 1964. 


Japanese trawlers have not been entirely 
successful in fishing for groundfish in north 
Pacific waters, and Japan's fishing firms are 
now looking for more productive groundfish 
fishing areas. Results of the trawler's opera- 
tions in the Northwest Atlantic will be closely 
observed by Japanese fishing interests. 


The fishing firm operating the vessel is 
one of three firms which have applied for per- 
mits from the Japanese Fisheries Agency to 
fish in the Northwest Atlantic. (Japanese news - 
paper, October 26, 1962.) 
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TUNA VESSEL CONSTRUCTION: 

The Japanese salmon fishermen engaged 
in the Japan Sea pink salmon fishery were 
excluded from among those granted special 
tuna licenses in August 1962 to construct the 
equivalent of 200 100-ton vessels (total ves- 
sel construction tonnage equal to 20,000 gross 
tons). Those fishermen have been asking for 
special tuna fishing licenses and are now de- 
manding that they be permitted to construct 
at least 14 medium-class (40-100 tons gross) 
tuna vessels. The Japanese Fisheries Agen- 
cy, which was reported to be considering li- 
censing only about 7 tuna vessels, is expected 
to license less than 10 vessels to the pink 
salmon fishermen. (Suisan Tsushin, Decem- 
ber 10, 1962.) 








TRAWL FLEET AND 
TRAWLER CONSTRUCTION: 

Two large 2,500-ton trawlers are re- 
ported to have been ordered by a large Jap- 
anese fishing firm. Vessel construction was 
scheduled to begin the latter part of Novem- 
ber 1962 for one vessel and in February 1963 
for the other, with delivery scheduled for May 
and August 1963, respectively. Since 1960, 
this same firm has purchased six 2,500-ton 
trawlers (Amagi, Ibuki, Unzen, Hidehiko, Oe, 
Kaibun), These vessels have been assigned 
to the West African trawl fishing grounds to- 
gether with two 1,000-ton trawlers, Asama 
Maru and Ioma Maru. Upon completion of 
the two 2,900-ton trawlers, the firm will 
have a fleet of 12 trawlers over 1,000 gross 
tons. 














Another Japanese fishing company's 
trawler fleet consists of two 1,800-tontrawl- 
ers and seven 1,500-ton trawlers. The addi- 
tion of Taiyo Maru No. 73 (1,500 gross tons), 
which was scheduled for delivery in late No- 
vember 1962, will increase the firm's fleet 
to 10 trawlers over 1,000 gross tons. Under 
the second trawler construction program, 
which begins in 1963, the firm plans to con- 
struct four 2,600- to 3,500-ton trawlers. 





Besides the two firms indicated above, 
other fishing firms also operate large trawl- 
ers of more than 1,000 gross tons as follows: 
one firm--two 1,500-ton trawlers; another 
firm--two 1,500-ton trawlers; another--one 
1,500-ton trawler; and still another--one 
1,000-ton trawler. (Suisan Tsushin, Novem- 
ber 2, 1962.) 
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FISHERY CATCH OF IMPORTANCE 
TO CANNING INDUSTRY, 1957-1961; 
AND CANNED FISHERY PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS, 1961: 

Salmon: Japan's most valuable canned fish 
export in 1961 was salmon. But Japanese ex- 
ports of canned salmon in 1961 were down 
42.4 percent in quantity and 35.3 percent in 
value from those in 1960 (see table 5). The 
Japanese catch of salmon has been declining 
since 1958 (see table 1). In 1962, the over-all 
Japanese fishing quota for salmon was reduced 
to 115,000 metric tons. 








Table 1 - Japanese Catch of Salmon, by Species and 
Source of Catch, 1957-1961 


Source of Catch 
and Species 1961 | 1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 











o~ + wes 8 (Metric Tons) . . . 1. eee 
Motherships: 
ge ase 34,901| 28,047] 18,463] 24,248] 42,564 
Chum .... | 13,013] 20,584] 23,787| 35,918] 21,726 
Se «aie * 4,908 2,459} 25,252] 22,091] 34,681 
Silver oc <.e 647 2, 387 3,215 9,203 934 
King §. .o- 105 499 200 157 95 
Total from 


motherships | 53,574 | 53,976| 70,917] 91,617 | 100,000 
Other Sources: 1/ 





Pink salmon . | 70,115] 58,127] 75,786] 69,283] 60,716 
Other __" 21,975| 34,744] 32,358] 35,727) 20, 820 





Total from 
other sources} 92,090 | 92, 871] 108, 144/105,010] 81,536 
Totalsalmon 
catch . 145, 664 | 146, 847 | 179, 061 | 196, 627 | 181, 536 
1/Includes salmon from land-based gill-net vessels, long- line 
vessels, and coastal traps, 



































Fig. 1 - A large catch of ceils on the deck of. a Japanese wk 
factoryship in the North Pacific. 


Tuna: In volume, tuna is Japan's leading 
canned fish export. Japanese exports of can- 
ned tuna in 1961 were up 9.4 percent in quan- 
tity and 21.2 percent in value from those of 
1960, There was a modest upward trend in 
Japanese tuna landings in 1957-1960, due in 
large part to the development of a Japanese 
tuna fishery in the Atlantic Ocean. Thecatch 
of yellowfin tuna has shown a large increase, 
while the catch of other species of tuna has 
fluctuated. 
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Table 2 - Japanese Catch of Tuna, by Species and Source of Catch, 1957-1961 and January-Sepbember 1962 
Kource of Catch and Species Jan.-Sept. 1962 | 1961 | 1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 
Wet et ah ee eR RE EEE | ok CES eae ee 
Mothersh ips: 
PPROMEAID nae ha acte a ece 6 te oie oe are 594 6,595 a 5 
RIMO F i-4 ba ook 8 C85 Os HH 7,971 5,554 4,096 3, 125 
SEES PE > eee 1,709 1, 364 1,910 1, 854 
Yellowfin “cc's 6 s'e «6 03% 608 8,587 2,920 4, 656 5,153 
Skipiack 5-5 's5 SS eS ar Fi 60 77 41 42 
Total mothership “Gatch . pees os 1/ 1/ 18,921 16,510 10, 707 10, 179 

Atlantic: 

: RUBEED > bub 0S we es 8S 0 ee ate 684 256 34 63 
Albacore .ccccesscrccveces 8,516 3,614 1,992 860 
Big-eyed «ze cccecescsccecesen 2, 801 1,478 453 454 
SO 2s 5b cid oe CR 57,756 44,071 27, 159 13, 198 
Ou be S Be ures ie eae ee a6 1 - = 3 

Total catch from Atlantic pals So 1/ 1/ 69,758 49,419 29, 638 14,578 
Overseas Bases Other Than Atlantic: 
Bate «; ooo a ele ee ee oe 8 22 - - 
Albacore .s.ceccccccrcvrcece 11, 897 12,029 10,760 5,625 
Big-eyed we ce cccescccccce 862 726 567 500 
Yellowfin RP ee ee ie ee Ne ee 2,592 2,542 2,986 1,551 
Skipjack - e 6 & e ose c= = 3 = 
Total catch from ‘bases other than 
RISING o-aG s a)4 es e586 ace 1/ 1/ 15, 359 15, 319 14,316 7,676 
Other Sources: 
BaeEin hss sa Sorel 8 aoa ere 42,979 49,151 64, 449 44, 202 21,092 34, 166 
Albacore .e.ecccccsecccece 51, 189 43, 138 60,721 46,971 46, 327 68, 111 
Big-eyed «ec cccecce oie. 8s 50, 327 76,775 67, 124 70, 604 70,048 57,495 
Yellowfin w.eccscccsecveccece 63, 848 63, 375 85,085 76, 866 76,735 79,613 
Skipjack Se ee es 5 5 68, 262 124,217 78,546 166, 628 147, 388 97,418 
Total catch trom other sources re 276, 605 356, 656 355,925 405,271 361,590 336, 803 
‘Total Catch by Species: 
Bluefin .sccccseccecccccce 65,735 51,075 21, 130 34, 234 
Albacore .e.ceccecccesveces 89, 105 68, 168 63,175 77,721 
Big-eyed «ec. cece vreccccccce 72,496 74,172 72,978 60, 303 
Yellowfin © 2-00-64 s-¥ ove ee ee 8 154,020 126, 399 111,536 99,515 
Skipjack —. 2 cc» ee cecseccece 78, 607 166, 705 147, 432 97, 463 
SOCAL tana Catch 2 6s 0.0 66 0 0.8 1/ 1/ 459, 963 486,519 416, 259 369, 236 
1/Data not available. 
Note: Includes direct landings in foreign countries by Japanese fishing vessels. Does not include catch of tunalike fish. 








Herring (or Herring-Like Fish) and 
Mackerel: Japan' S exports of pilchards 
and anchovies in 1961 were down 57.0 per- 
cent in quantity and 55.2 percent in value 
from those in 1960. The over-all catch in 
Japan's fishery for 'Iwashi'' (sardine, an- 
chovy, and pilchard) declined each year in 
1957-1961, Japan cans sardines and small 
pilchards in cottonseed oil in dingley or 
quarter cans. They are marketed for do- 
mestic use only. The Japanese sardine 
pack in oil in quarter cans amounted to 
18,000 cases in 1960 and 50,000 cases in 








1961. Japan's exports of "sardines" con- 
sist of large pilchards and anchovies usually 
packed in tomato sauce. In 1961, the Japa- 
nese pilchard pack amounted to 622,300 cases 
of which 240,000 cases were packed in 15- 
ounce ovals (48 cans per case); 220,000 cases 
in 73-ounce ovals (96 cans per ‘case); 147,000 
cases in 5-ounce flats (100 cans per case); 
7,500 cases in 15-ounce talls (48 cans per 
case); and 7,800 cases in 8-ounce oblongs (96 
cans percase). The entire pack of anchovies, 
which amounted to 4,500 cases, was packed in 
73-ounce ovals (96 cans per case). 


























Table 3 - Japanese Catch of Herring (or Herring-Like Fish) and Mackerels, 1957-1961 and January-September 1962 
Specie Jan, -Sept, 1962 [| 1961 | 1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 

ee ee 6c 8 ete 6 0 6 6 bls Se 6 0 COO 50ND 5.2 6 obs s Se 6S See 

Herring (or Herring-Like Fish): 
Sardine ..ccecccccsccccece 60, 817 84, 633 78,101 119,581 136, 654 212, 239 
Round herring ..cscecccces 36, 709 19, 307 48, 877 47 ,067 56,544 $2,815 
Anchovy « 3:3 's 2 ss 6 5's 6.2.5 0:05 246, 404 258, 369 349,175 356, 232 417,281 430,211 
Total Herring-like Fish ...... 343,930 362, 309 476, 153 522, 880 610, 479 695, 265 

ackerel: 

Horse mackerel and mackerel-scad . . 383, 352 373,969 595,722 432, 256 324, 374 312, 634 
Mackerel .ccccccccsvcceee 290, 900 279,491 351, 149 294,543 268, 444 275, 329 
Mackerel-pike . . . 22 2 e220 90, 153 108,930 287,071 $22,566 575,087 421,530 
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Table 4 - Japanese Catch of Principal Shellfish Species of Importance to the Japanese Canning Industry, 
1957-1961 and January-September 1962 
Species Jan. -Sept. 1962 | 1961 | 1960 | 1959 | 1958 | 1957 
¢ CRS .& 0-6 00.0.0 06.6 6 © 0 ob 6 LEEENG BONN) ab 3.0 Sin bs O6 sO Oe ee 
King Crab: 
From motherships ..ccccccece 1/ 1/ 19, 346 19,401 20,790 21, 284 
Psom other spumes . » os 6 6 es % 3,734 4,501 _5,985 8,052 7,427 4,605 
2Otal king crab, « « 2 2 6 6 2 6 0 1/ 25, 331 27, 453 28,217 25, 889 
Tean CPAD pce ce eee eee eee i 1/ 13,413 10, 900 11,062 9, 626 
Other crab cocccessccescsccs 1/ 1/ 25,426 19, 100 19,791 23, 430 
Total crab wsccccseesctve 1/ 1/ 64,170 57,453 59,070 58,945 
Short-necked clams ..+eecccecces 85,544 95, 385 102, 491 84, 261 85, 145 86, 933 
Other clams .cccccecvcccves 13, 346 11, 132 15, 847 13,114 14, 104 25, 361 
Oysters, shucked ..ceccecrceccces 1/ 1/ 25,977 24,555 20,051 18, 649 
Sommon squid .ccccceccsece 256, 312 176,298 480, 661 480, 667 354, 225 364, 365 
oo ee a a 48, 861 46,416 19, 116 19,277 19,115 14, 816 
1/Data not available. 











Table 5 - Japanese Exports of Principal Canned 
Fishery Products, 1961 


1961 1960 


























Product Quantity| Value | Quantity Value 
1,000 US$ 1,000 US$ 
Cases 1,000 Cases 1,000 
Salmon, trout .... 1,245 | 37,094 1,776 57 , 369 
Muna inoil. «ese 1,436 10, 205 1, 340 8,921 
o bel tc eo 2, 207 19,181 2,034 16, 397 
Other tima . «oe 62 370 12 59 
Mackerel ..s4cs 938 3,501 497 1, 628 
oe perp ape ute se 405 2, 187 1,045 5,786 
ilchard and anchovy 313 2,450 715 5,475 
LED covcoewes 496 11, 856 520 11, 659 
Pyster ccoccccce 431 2,941 363 2,543 
Other fish ....e-¢ 1,093 9,249 834 6, 387 
Total . secsee 8,626 | 99,034 9,136 | 116,224 











Note: Based on Japanese Customs statistics. 





Japanese exports of mackerel in 1961 
were up 88.3 percent in quantity and 115.0 
percent in value from those in 1960. Exports 
of mackerel-pike in1961 were down 61.2 per- 
cent in quantity and 62.2 percent in value 
from those in 1960, Japan's landings of 


mackerel-pike were down sharply in1960 
and 1961. 





Fig. 2 - Removing shell from processed crab meat aboard a Jap- 
nese crab factoryship. 


Shellfish: Crab and oysters are Japan's 
most important canned shellfish exports. Jap- 
anese landings of crab and oysters showed a 
modest upward trend in 1957-1960. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1962 p. 62, April 
1962 p. 56, February 1962 p. 77. 





* KOK OK OX 


JAPANESE AND UNITED STATES 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES REACH 
AGREEMENT ON FREIGHT- 
POOLING SYSTEM: 

At a meeting held in Tokyo, August 2-10, 
1962, Japanese and United States representa- 
tives of the Japan-Atlantic and Gulf Freight 
Conference agreed to implement a freight- 
pooling system for the Japan-New York City 
service for a period of five years commenc ~ 
ing October 1, 1962. Attending the meeting 
were representatives from nine Japanese 
companies and officials from three United 
States steamship companies. The operators 
agreed that, based on records for the past 
three years, Japanese operators will share 
70 percent of the pool-freight earnings and 
United States operators 30 percent. Distri- 
bution of increased earnings during the five- 
year period will be the subject of discussion 
in subsequent meetings. Other members of 
the conference were invited to become par- 
ticipants in the system. The pooling arrange- 
ment was hailed by Japanese representatives 
as a united front to meet competition of non- 
conference members on the route and also to 
prevent excessive competition among Japa- 
nese lines. (Fisheries Attache, United States 
Embassy, Tokyo, August 24, 1962.) 
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Japan (Contd.): 


KING CRAB FALL FISHING IN 
EASTERN BERING SEA ENDS: 

The Japanese Ishiyama Maru king crab 
mothership fleet (with 8 catcher vessels) 
left the eastern Bering Sea grounds early in 
November 1962 after attaining its production 
target of 400 metric tons of frozen crab meat. 
The Ishiyama Maru fleet (operated jointly by 
four Japanese firms) was one of two king 
crab mothership fleets issued licenses to 
operate in the eastern Bering Sea king crab 
fishery in the fall of 1962, 











The other fleet, Shinyo Maru (with 4 catch- 
er and 4 portable launch-type vessels), had 
left the fishing area earlier and had arrived 
in Japan in October 1962 with its production 
quota of 350 tons of frozen crab meat. The 
Shinyo Maru fleet also was operated jointly 
by four other Japanese firms. 








The product consists of frozen "discs," 
described as crab meat which has beenproc- 
essed and prepared for immediate canning 
in shore canneries. 


The Japanese fall king crab fishing in the 
eastern Bering Sea ended with the return of 
the Ishiyama Maru fleet to Japan. (Japanese 
newspaper, November 9, 1962.) 
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SHIPMENTS OF FROZEN OYSTERS 

TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER NEW 
U. S.-JAPANESE SHELLFISH 
SANITATION AGREEMENT: 

Initial exports to the United States under 
the new United States-Japanese Shellfish 
Sanitation Agreement have amounted to 50 
metric tons of frozen shucked oysters at a 
reported price of about ¥520,000 (US$1,437) 
per ton, c.i.f. United States. The frozen 
oyster shipment was packed in an oyster- 
freezing and canning plant in Hiroshima 
(opened in 1960) owned by a leading Japa- 
nese salmon-canning firm. The firm is the 
only Japanese company presently certified 
under the new Shellfish Sanitation Agree- 
ment and its officials expect to increase 
shipments of frozen oysters to the United 
States. (United States Embassy, Tokyo, No- 
vember 16, 1962.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962 p. 77. 
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SPERM WHALE OIL PRODUCTION FOR 
1962/63 SEASON REPORTED SOLD: 








Although sales of baleen whale oil are poor, 
the Japanese whaling industry is enjoying a 
boom in sales of sperm whale oil. According 
to information from the Japan Aquatic Whale 
Oil Association, the entire output of sperm 
whale oil for the 1962/1963 factoryship sea- 
son, estimated at 27,600 long tons, has been 





Japanese whaling vessel in North Pacific waters. 


sold through advance contracts to United 
States European, and domestic firms. About 
60 percent (16,500 tons) of the estimated pro- 
duction will be delivered to the United States; 
600 tons exported to the Netherlands; and 
11,500 tons consigned to domestic dealers. 


Contract prices for sperm whale oil to be 
delivered to United States firms are re- 
ported to be 86 -88 (US$240.80-246.40) along 
ton as compared with £.76-82 (US$212.80- 
229.60) in 1961 (prices are c.i.f. New York 
City). Exports of sperm whale oil to the 
United States in 1961 amounted to 11,000 
long tons. (Fisheries Attache, United States 
Embassy, Tokyo, August 24, 1962.) 


a 
a 


WEST COAST SHRIMP FISHERY 
TRENDS, OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 1962: 
Shrimp vessels on Mexico's west coast 
were tied up for about two weeks and did not 
start fishing until about October 1. The 
1961/62 west coast shrimp fishing season 
was originally scheduled to start on Septem- 
ber 15, 1962, but was delayed because of a 
price dispute between the boat owners and 
cooperatives. At Mazatlan alone, the delay 


Mexico 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


was estimated to have caused a loss of about 
800 metric tons of shrimp valued at US$1.5 
million, 


Shrimp landings and exports for Mexico's 
west coast were reported normal during Oc- 
tober and continued about the same into No- 
vember. Shrimp landings are generally ata 
peak during the four-month period October 
through January. Vessels operating out of 
Mazatlan during those months have landed 
an average of about 1,800 tons of shrimp 
with an ex-vessel value of from $1.5 to $1.8 
million, 


About 80 shrimp vessels were operating 
out of Mazatlan as of mid-November. Prior 
to October 1, 1962, some 240 shrimp vessels 
were privately owned and about 40 vessels 
were owned by the cooperatives. But because 
the new contract between boat owners andthe 
cooperatives called for about 45 percent of 
the returns to go to the cooperatives, some 
of the boat owners were dissatisfied with 
those terms and this resulted.in the sale of 
some 40 vessels to the cooperatives. 


If shrimp fishing continues good, the indi- 
vidual boat owners stand to make money al- 
though not as much as they did before. It 
was reported that, if necessary, the Mexican 
Government is ready to give assistance to 
the individual boat owners so that they can 
operate profitably. (United States Consulate, 
Mazatlan, Mexico, November 15, 1962.) 


CHANGES IN EXPORT DUTIES ON 
FRESH AND FROZEN FISHERY PRODUCTS: 
With the exception of frozen shrimp, al- 
most all frozen packaged fishery products 
were freed of Mexican ad valorem export 
duties effective November 27, 1962 (Diario 
Oficial, November 26, 1962). Before the 
change, Mexican ad valorem export duties 
on frozen packaged fishery products ranged 
from 3 to 12 percent. 





Mexican export duties on fresh or iced 
fish and shellfish were also changed Novem- 
ber 27, 1962. The new ad valorem export 
duties on fresh or iced shellfish are: 3 per- 
cent for oysters in shell; 5 percent for aba- 
lone (in shell or shucked), clams, crab, octo- 
pus, fresh-water shrimp; 10 percent for 
crustaceans not specified, and mollusks not 
specified, 
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The new export duty rates on fresh or iced 
fish range from 3 to 10 percent ad valorem, 
A rate of 8 percent ad valorem applies to 
fresh or iced red snapper, corvina, catfish, 
and tuna (other than skipjack and albacore), 
A rate of 5 percent ad valorem applies to 
most other fresh or iced fish including such 
species as flounder, mackerel, grouper, pom- 
pano, mullet, mojarra, drum, Spanish mack- 
erel, and totuava. There are no specific du- 
ties for fresh or iced, and frozen and frozen 
packaged fish. Only ad-valorem duties are 
applied. (United States Embassy, Mexico 
City, November 28, 1962.) 





Morocco 


FROZEN SARDINE EXPORTS TO FRANCE 
ENCOUNTER TROUBLE AGAIN: 

Dock workers at Lorient, France, refused 
to unload a shipment of frozen Moroccan sar- 
dines though frozen tuna was off-loaded from 
the same vessel, Agreement finally was 
reached, however, to permit the provisional 
storage of the sardines in port pending a fin- 
al decision, 





Moroccan sardine exports to France have 
been cut off since the violent protests staged 
by Breton fishermen in July 1962, It was be- 
lieved that the current difficulties would be 
overcome in a manner which would permit a 
resumption of frozen sardine exports to 
France. (United States Embassy, Rabat, No- 


vember 2, 1962.) 
aff 
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Netherlands 


FOREIGN TRADE, PRODUCTION, AND 
SUPPLY OF FISH AND MARINE- 
ANIMAL OILS, JANUARY-JUNE 1962: 
Supply and Distribution: The Netherlands 
supply of marine oils in January-June 1962 
was mainly provided by stocks on hand Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, and imports. Imports were al- 
most six times greater than domestic pro- 
duction. In the first half of 1962, domestic 
use absorbed 63.1 percent of the marine oil 
supply, 7.6 percent was exported, and 29.3 
percent was carried over on July 1, 1962, 





Imports: The Netherlands imports of ma- 
rine oils (mostly fish and whale oil) in Janu- 
ary-June 1962 were down 15.8 percent in 
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Netherlands (Contd.): 





Table 1 - Netherlands Imports of Fish and Marine-Animal Oils, January-June 1961-62 













































































Product and Origin January-June 1962 January-June 1961 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric Tons 1,000 Guilders US$1, 000 Metric Tons 1,000 Guilders US$1, 000 
Fish Liver Oils: 
Belgium-Luxembourg ......2e 2 2 1 5 5 1 
West Germany ..ccvcscces 206 106 29 201 133 37 
iceland ct tasveecseees ss ~ - - 657 363 101 
| Norway . 2 ccccecerccvevecs 95 98 27 184 171 47 
Japan ..e.e-e See ee ee ie 52 350 97 53 108 30 
Other countries. 5s ‘ses 2 «. 0 0s 99 58 16 8 7 2 
| Total fish-liver oils ....... 454 614 170 1, 108 787 218 
ish Oils: 
Belgium -Luxembourg Sie be 8 112 36 10 106 47 13 
iT WeGet GORA «08 us. 6 0.0 0here Keane 837 336 93 847 463 128 
Iceland .eececcsree ts 2 6.'6 - - - 1,098 602 167 
Angola .cccevecevercecrves - - - 375 154 43 
United States Se 66 4s eeel ere © 9,215 3,675 1,019 4,021 2,252 624 
DCR «o's 606 16: 6 6B enepliene te 7,554 3,071 852 9,280 5, 127 1,422 
Chiles oie Se eS 0.61615. 's ¥ ee 3,500 1,232 342 - - - 
Argentina . ecercece 198 92 26 390 204 57 
Other countries ee ee 537 193 53 546 266 74 
ct SOtl IME OLS 5.4 < > @ Mlsuerals 21,953 8, 635 2, 395 16, 663 9,115 2,528 
Whale Oil: 
SORIOMIGs 3 ks 68 46 ee eMeret mb as 1,016 713 198 - - - 
South-West Africa ..ceecvees - - - 410 322 89 
Republic of South Africa .....-. = - - 1,969 1,521 422 
Chile: -..-5 ei0' ere Sab © 6s 8 5-8 ° - - - 489 255 71 
bean Sosa ve ee eel oie 2 3,715 2, 316 642 2, 467 1, 804 500 
| New Zealand ..cccccccecve - - - 318 238 66 
Landings from whaling factoryships . 1,295 829 230 10,945 7, 862 2, 180 
Other countries .....e.c+sreces 20 14 4 88 54 15 
Pt GURL RIO OE 2: 56) Ge 5) 5 0 6,046 3, 872 1,074 16, 686 12,056 3, 343 
Other Marine Oils: 
| Belgium-Luxembourg .. 222+ - - - 2 2 1 
Portugal os se a’ s-6 3-6 6S 8 Uw 8 265 216 60 - - - 
ROU: + ded Ris2..ack auasdnel wie tes 505 382 106 100 67 18 
0 31g re eae ae - - - 210 154 43 
SEDGD. | oe we oo oS IRRRLA Maes es 142 108 30 - - - 
Landings from whaling factoryships . - - - 208 137 38 
Other countries... ..-e-+sece 146 122 34 69 52 14 
‘Lotal other O§f15 . ic 6 6 6 ois 5.0 1,058 828 230 589 412 114 
Total fish and marine-animal oils 29,511 13,949 3, 869 35, 046 22, 370 6, 203 
Note: Values converted at rate of 3.605 guilders equals US$1. 
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Netherlands (Contd.): 


quantity and 37.6 percent in value from those 
in the same period of 1961. Whale oil im- 
ports were down 63.8 percent in quantity and 
67.9 percent in value. Although fish oil im- 
ports were up 31.7 percent in quantity, their 
value was down 5.3 percent because of gen- 
erally lower prices. The decline in whale 
oil imports was due mainly to a sharp drop 
in imports from whaling factoryships. The 
increase in fish oil imports (increase main- 
ly from the United States and Chile) is ex- 
plained by the decline in price, according 

to trade sources in the Netherlands, which 
report that fish oil is now widely used in 
the lower-priced margerines. 














4 eis metin, .% 
| NETHERLANDS 





























Exports: The Netherlands exports of ma- 
rine oils (mainly whale oil) during the first 
half of 1962 were up 26.5 percent in quantity 
and 32.6 percent in value from those in the 
same period of 1961. Whale oil exports 
were up 105.0 percent in quantity and 96.6 
percent in value. But fish oil exports were 
down 66.0 percent in quantity and 74.0 per- 
cent in value. France was the leading buyer 
of whale oil from the Netherlands in 1962, 
while West Germany was the leading buyer 
of fish oil and fish-liver oil. (Foreign Agri- 
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January-June 1962 
Item Whale ish otal 


ning stocks 25,000} 11,425 


36, 425 
6, 046 |1/24, 052 


30, 098 
795 5, 487 


not w in ° a 
number of marine fats and oil categories not included in 
ble 1 


cultural Service, United States Embassy, The 
Hague, October 22, 1962.) 











Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, September 1961 p. 94, 








Nigeria 


POLISH SCIENTIST APPOINTED BY FAO 
TO HEAD FISHERIES PROJECT: 

To carry out a fisheries Survey in the 
western region of Nigeria, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO) has appointed a 
Polish scientist. The scientist, who has a 
broad training in fisheries, will serve for the 
next four years as director of the United Na- 
tions Special Fund fisheries project. He was 
due to arrive in Lagos on November 23, 1962. 
At a later date he will settle in Ibadan where 
his duty station will be. 








In 1956, a 20-foot aluminum surf boat was designed and built 
for the Federal Fisheries Department of Nigeria by a British 
shipyard. It was an experimental vessel designed for ring-net 
fishing. This shows the first trials of the boat and the rudder 
being placed in position. 
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Nigeria (Contd.): 


From 1960 until his present FAO assign- 
ment, the Polish scientist was Scientific Di- 
rector of the Sea Fisheries Institute of the 
Polish Ministry of Navigation at Gdynia. In 
addition he was, until September of 1961, 
head of the fish technology department of the 
Polytechnic University at Gdansk. 


Before 1960 he was a professor at the 
Polish Academy of Sciences at Warsaw, 
where he lectured and worked on various 
fisheries research projects. He is the au- 
thor of a number of scientific publications 
on fisheries subjects. 
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Norway 


EXPORTS OF CANNED FISHERY 
PRODUCTS, JANUARY-JUNE 1962: 

Smoked small sild sardines in oil was 
Norway's most important canned fish export 
in January-June 1962, accounting for 40.6 
percent of the quantity and 34.6 percent of 








Table 1-Norwegian Exports of Canned Fishery Products by Type, January-June 1962 























] June | Jan,*June 
Product } + 
| Quantity | Value | Quantity Value 
_ . t 
| Metric |Kroner ] US$ | Metric } Kroner ] US$ 

Tons | 1,000 | 1,000] _Tons | 1,000 1,000 

| | 
Smoked brisling in oil. ..... 447 2,865 | 401 2,365 | 16,155 } 2,263 
Smoked brisling in tomato... 109 629 88 | 183 | 1,013 142 
Smoked small sild in oil .... 886 3,739 524 6,104 25,946 | 3,633 
Smoked small sild in tomato . 234 834 | 117 605 2,189 | 306 
Unsmoked small sild in oil ., 30 101 14 110 369 | 52 
Unsmoked small sild in tomato a. 35 5 48 182 | 25 
Ki ippered herring (Kippers) . . 273 1,115 156 2,495 10,831 | 1,517 
smoke d herring in tomato of 7 18 3 65 155 | 22 
499 70 363 1,698 | 238 
481 67 841 2,991 | 419 
428 60 578 2,364 331 
72 10 277 739 103 
52 7 62 433 61 
| 2,156 | 302 931 | 9,973 1,397 

t + 

13,024 | 1,824] 15,027 [ 75,038 | 10,509 














Table 2=Norwegian Exports of Canned Fishery Products by Country of Destination, 
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January*June 


1962 





f Destination 





ether lan ds 





New Pre th e cee 





Other Countries 
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ade expovts of canned shellfish. 


«14 equal US$ 


Jan,*June 
Quantity ] Value } Quantity] Value 
. 4 $j —____ + , 
Metric | Kroner ] US$ | Metric | Kroner US$ 
Tons | 1,000 | 1,000 | Tons | _1,000 1,000 
| 28 - - 67 | 390 4 
| 60 310 43 183 | 831 | 116 
94 440 62 359 1,678 | 235] 
36 115 16 185 629 | 88 | 
28 109 | 15 | 242 988 | 139] 
12 48 7 | 78 287 40 
847 3,894 545 2,775 | 11,440 | 1,602 
58 201 | 28 314 1,211 170 
- SS Oot oy 616 2,098 | 294 
20 70 10 | 30 105 15 
92 | 377 | 53] 459 1,946 273 
10 38 5 53 | 203 | 28 
| 105 605 85 | 516| 2,979 | 417 
| 703 3,638 510 | 7,217| 36,778 | 5,151 
206 833 117 | 853 | 3,421 479 
21 "el om 64 | 260 36 
72 250 | 35 476 | 1,673 234 
2,364 | 11,007 * 1,542 | 14 487 | 66,917 9,372 














are X ightly large x than the combined exports of canned fish (excluding shellfih) shown in table 1, 
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the value of total exports of canned fishery 
products. Combined exports of smoked small 
sild sardines in oil, smoked brisling in oil, 
and kippered herring accounted for 73.0 per- 
cent of the quantity and 70.5 percent of the 
value of Norway's exports of canned fishery 
products in the first half of 1962. 


Exports to the United States accounted for 
49.8 percent of the quantity and 55.0 percent 
of the value of Norway's total exports of can- 
ned fish in the first half of 1962. The value of 
shipments to the United States was over three 
times greater than the value of shipment's to 
Norway's second most important customer, 
the United Kingdom. (Norwegian Canners Ex- 
port Journal, October 1962.) 








Panama 


SPINY LOBSTER EXPLORATORY 
FISHING PROJECT: 

M/V “Pelican” Cruise 4 (August 30-Sep- 
tember 7, 1962): A one-year exploratory sur- 
vey for spiny lobsters along the Caribbean 
and Pacific coasts of Panama was started on 
August 27, 1962, when the M/V Pelican, a 
chartered commercial fishing vessel, ar- 
rived in Colon, Panama, The survey is be- 
ing conducted by the U. S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries through an interagency 
agreement with the U. S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) Mission to Panama 
as an Alliance for Progress program, 











1- M/V Pelican, oumnbeaciel fishing vessel under 
charter to U, S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries for explora - 
tory work off Panama. 


Fig. 


The Pelican, which has been outfitted with 
specialized equipment for exploratory spiny 
lobster fishing, is a 72-foot steel hullshrimp 
vessel capable of 21 days of continuous op- 
eration, with accomodations for a 10-man 
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Panama (Contd.): 


crew and staff. A 17-foot outboard-powered 
skiff is available for shoal-water work. 











ns a — 
—_ -_ a = — 
Fig. 2 - Fiberglass skiff, loaded with pots and buoys, used for 
shoal-water exploratory spiny lobster fishing off Panamanian 
coast. 


The objective of Cruise 4 was to test the 
operational effectiveness of the electronic 
equipment and fishing gear. Tests were 
made in the Chiriqui Lagoon area on the 
northwestern coast of Panama. Six fishing 
stations were completed with 39 traps set 
for average periods of 48 hours. Twenty- 
four reed traps, 5 wire traps, and 10 wooden 
slat traps were used, weighted and buoyed in 
the conventional manner. Five traps were 
lost due to squalls and strong tides. The to- 
tal catch was limited to a single lobster 
(Panulirus argus) and a few snapper and 





grouper. Gear modifications consisted of 
increasing the anchoring weights and using 
flag and radar buoys. 





Fig. 3 - Setting a reed lobster pot (nasa) from the M/V Peli- 
can. The hydraulic pot puller can be seen on the boom 
tip. 
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M/V "Pelican" Cruise 5 (September 17-28): 
During this cruise, trap fishing was continued 
in the San Blas Island area along the northeast 
coast. A total of 15 trap fishing stations were 
completed with 90 traps set for average peri- 
ods of 77 hours. Thirty -seven wire traps, 27 
wooden slat traps, and 26 reed traps were 
used with a variety of baits including shark, 
barracuda, dolphin, scrap fish, and canned 
petfood. The total spiny lobster catch con- 
sisted of 5 Panulirus argus, 4 in wire traps 
baited with shark meat, and one ina reedtrap 
baited withscrap fish. Only one trap was lost 
due to tides, and three were considered do- 
nated" to the local Indian fishermen. Two 
SCUBA diving stations were completed in the 
area in an attempt to locate spiny lobsters 
visually. The results were generally negative; 
only a few were observed. In the San Blas Is- 
land area small quantities of spiny lobsters 
are caught for local consumption by spearing 
at night within the reef areas. 








Trawling Observations on the Caribbean 
Coast: During cruises 4 and 5, four-trawling 
stations using a 40-foot shrimp trawl were 
made in areas where depth-recorder readings 
indicated smooth bottom. Two tows in the 
Chiriqui Lagoon caught small numbers of 
white and brown shrimp (Penaeus schmitti 
and P, brasiliensis) but heavy concentrations 
of bottom debris created unusual trawling 
problems. Off Icacos Island in 30 fathoms a 
1-hour and a 2-hour tow produced catches of 
50 and 60 pounds of mixed brown and pink 
(P, duorarum) shrimp, averaging 26-30 count 
heads - off, 











Future Work in Caribbean: Future cruises 
on the Caribbean coast will combine trap fish- 
ing with a thorough habitat reconnaissance. 
The spiny lobster is restricted to definite 
rough bottom and reef areas, and successful 
exploration of the lobsters will depend on 
knowledge of areas meeting the requirements. 
Cruises 6 and 7 were to be conducted on the 
Pacific Coast, in the Gulf of Panama and in 
the Pta. Burica-Parida Island area. 





M/V "Pelican'' Cruise 6 (October 10-20, 
1962): Between October 10 and 20, fishing 
was conducted in two areas, directly off 
Panama City-Balboa, in depths of 3 to 10 
fathoms; and at the northern end of the Perlas 
Islands, in 5 to 10 fathoms. 





Off Panama City, 141 traps were fished a 
total of 17,338 trap-hours, yielding a catch 
of 166 spiny lobsters (P. gracilis), and 5 
rock lobsters (Scyllarides sp.), At 12 sta- 
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tions, the traps fished for periods of 2 to 4 
days caught 36 spiny lobsters. The remain- 
ing 12 stations were fished for intervals of 
5 to 11 days, and caught 130 spiny lobsters. 
Highest catch in a single trap was 9 spiny 
lobsters. Only two traps were lost. 


Off the Perlas Islands, 28 traps were 
fished for a total of 561 trap-hours, and pro- 
duced one spiny lobster. Eight traps were 
lost due to strong currents. 


Individual spiny lobsters ranged from 2 
to 54 ounces and averages 20.2 ounces. The 
mature females (43 percent of the total) were 
either carrying eggs or had recently released 
them. 


M/V "Pelican" Cruise 7 (October 30- No- 
vember 16, 1962): Trap fishing was con- 
ducted off Punta Chame, in 5-13 fathoms; off 
Cabo Mala, in 12-15 fathoms, between Coiba 
Island and Jicaron Island, in 4-10 fathoms; 
at Montuoso Island, in 8-10 fathoms; and at 
the Belonos and Parida Islands, in 4-10 fath- 
oms. 





Off Punta Chame, 35 traps were fished for 
a total of 2,833 trap-hours with no lobster 
catch. An additional 25 traps were lost due 
to strong currents and shark damage. 


At Cabo Mala, 17 traps were fished a to- 
tal of 245 trap-hours with no lobster catch. 
Seven additional traps were lost because of 
strong currents. 


North of Jicaron Island, 40 traps were 
fished a total of 4,172 trap-hours, and 19 P. 


gracilis and one Scyllarides sp. were caught. 
Two traps were lost from unknown causes. 


At. Montuoso Island, 12 traps were fished 
for 180 trap-hours with no lobsters produced 
and with no trap losses. 


In the Parida Island area, the best fishing 
to date was experienced. Eighty-two traps 
were fished for a total of 3,785 trap hours. 
Total production was 79 P, gracilis. Trap- 
hours per lobster averaged about 48 com- 
pared to 104 hours per spiny lobster off 
Panama City (Balboa Point). The lobster 
averaged 19.3 ounces, and males outnum- 
bered the females 2 to 1. The mature fe- 
males were spawned out. Nine traps were 
lost from various causes. 
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The catch rate in the Prida-Belanos area, 
considering the exploratory nature of these 
first fishing trials, appears to offer some 
potential for commercial exploitation. There- 
fore, Pelican cruise 8 has been rescheduled 
to permit a more comprehensive evaluation 
of that area, and simulated commercial-scale 
production will be attempted. 








Notes: (1) M/V Pelican cruises 1, 2, and 3 consisted of U. S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries cruises off the southeast of the 
United States, 

(2) See Commercial Fisheries Review, Sept. 1962 p. 100. 





Peru 


SUPPLY, EXPORTS, AND 

CONSUMPTION OF EDIBLE 

FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1960-1962: 
Production of edible fishery products in 

Peru in 1961 was 8.3 percent greater than in 
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Fig. 1 - Typical procedure along the northern Peruvian and Ecua- 


dorean coasts is to clean fish on the beach, This scene is at 
Mancora, Peru, 





Fig. 2 - Cast netting at Puerto Pizzaro. Catch by this type of 
gear used mainly for home consumption. 
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Peruvian Supply, Exports, and Consumption of Edible Fishery Products, 1960-1962 
Ye Supply | Btntee | Total Apparent!/ Population of Peru Per Capita 
= Production | Imports | Total Supply | ist Consumption as of June 30 Consumption 
PT Fre pears te Re ES a coe ee: Pounds 
19622/ a ee 4 110, 000 500 110, 500 35, 000 72,000 11,565,000 13.7 
ees ok hE es 104, 000 526 104, 526 29,027 70, 438 11, 250,000 13.8 
Pee eee 96, 064 510 96,574 23,971 69, 122 10,935,000 13.9 
1/Adjusted for changes in year- =end inventories. ‘ 
2/Forecast, 
3/Preliminary. 
Note: Data is for net weight of edible portion of fishery products. 














Fig. 3 - Shrimp vessels beached at Puerto Pizzaro. Vessels are 
brought to this shelter for cleaning and repairing. 


1960. During the same period, exports of 
edible fishery products increased 21.1 per- 
cent, while total apparent consumption in 
Peru increased only 1.9 percent and per 
capita consumption declined slightly. (For- 
eign Agricultural Service, United States Em- 
bassy, Lima, October 8, 1962.) 





Philippines 


PLAN TO DEVELOP FISHERIES: 
During the third quarter of 1962, Philip- 
pine officials announced new moves to 








Fig. 1 - In 1959, under the guidance of an FAO posse from Ja- 
pan, fishermen in the little village port of Mariveles, Bataan 
Province, are carrying sections of a nylon tramme! net to the 





beach for assembling. 





strengthen and promote the fishing industry, 
The plan, as announced by the Secretary of 
Commerce, aims at making fishing a major 
industry. In the past, it has provided only a 
small part of the consumption needs of the 
country, therefore raising the level of domes- 
tic fish production would make a major con- 
tribution to the governmert 's socio-economic 
program and save needed foreign exchange, 


iV 


Fig. 2 - FAO expert from Japan explaining the value of 
a nylon trammel net to fishermen assembled on the beach 
at Mariveles. 


a 


The plan would attack the major problems of 
the fishing industry: financing, lack of harbor 
facilities, inadequate refrigeration, and the 
high cost of marketing and operations. It al- 
so calls for the establishment of a fisher- 
men's bank and cooperative fish canning fac- 
tories. Apart from utilizing Japanese repara- 
tions there is no indication of how the plan is 
to be financed. (United States Embassy, Ma- 
nila, November 19, 1962.) 
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FISHING INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS: 

About 60 percent of the 1961 fish produc- 
tion in the Philippines was of the sustenance 
type, followed by about 27 percent from com- 
mercial fishing vessels, and 13 percent from 
fish ponds, according to data furnished by the 
Philippine Bureau of Fisheries. 





Despite increases in the Philippine gross 
annual fish production (454,890 metric tons 
in 1961 as compared with 362,927 tons in 
1955), the net production deficiency of the 
Philippines appears to be rising. On the 
basis of per capita requirements of 26.97 
kilograms (59.4 lbs.) of fish established by 
the National Research Food Council, produc- 
tion in 1961 fell short of requirements by 
41.3 percent as compared with 39.9 percent 
in 1960. To meet requirements in 1961, a 
total of 74,630 metric tons were imported at 
a cost in foreign exchange of P34.63 million 
(about US$12.6 million). Total available sup- 
ply was about 529,530 metric tons, or a per 
capita consumption of about 20 kilograms 
(44 lbs.) for the year, or still short of the 
per capita requirements. Of total fish im- 
ports of P34.63 million in 1961, about 94 
percent was in the form of canned fish (about 
79.4 percent canned sardines mostly from 
the United States, Japan, and the Union of 
South Africa). 


In 1961, more than 39 percent of the land- 
ings of commercial fishing vessels came 
from the Sulu Sea fishing grounds and about 
25 percent from the Visayan Sea. Manila 
Bay yielded about 7 percent of the commer- 
cial landings. 


There were in 1961 about 1,560 (over 3 
gross tons) registered commercial fishing 
vessels, of which 1,309 were "powered" ves- 
sels. Most commercial fishing vessels (a- 
bout 30 percent of the total number) are 
actually large motor bancas using Diesel 
outboard motors. Generally, these large 
motor bancas are each just a little over 3- 
gross tons. Close to 43 percent of the catch- 
es by commercial fishing vessels are made 
with the bag-net, and about 40 percent made 
with the otter trawl. 


By the end of 1961, about 125,810 hec- 
tares (about 311,000 acres) of fish ponds 
yielded 60,824 metric tons of fish. About 
125,810 persons were employed in fish pond 
operations, Estimated investments in fish 
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ponds reached P251.6 million (US$91,490,900). 
In terms of area covered, most fish ponds in 
operation are leased from the Government 
(about 60 percent). 


Most (about 65 percent) sustenance fishing 
is done by using fish corrals and filter nets, 
rather than by boat or vessels. 


On August 28, 1962, the Secretary of Com- 
merce announced that he had met with offici- 
als of the Inter-Island and Deep-Sea Fishing 
Association, the Chief of Harbor and Port 
Facilities of the Department of Public Works, 
and the Director of Fisheries. He announced 
that the meeting had developed a plan to raise 
the Philippine fishing industry to the level of 
a major Philippine industries. The success 
of the plan would depend upon the solution of 
problems of the industry: financing, lack of 
harbor facilities, inadequate refrigeration, 
and high cost of marketing and operations. 

As evolved at the meeting the plan envisages 
the following: establishment of a fishermen's 
bank; establishment of cooperative fish can- 
ning factories; utilization of loans from Japa- 
nese reparations; and assignmert of an ex- 
clusive harbor with all facilities for fishing 
boats. (United States Embassy in Manila, 
September 13, 1962.) 

Note: Values converted at rate of P2.75 equal US$1 
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Rumania 


JAPANESE TRAWLERS 
TO BE PURCHASED: 

A Rumanian firm is reported to have 
signed in late October 1962 a provisional 
contract with a Japanese shipbuilding com- 
pany for the delivery of two factory trawlers, 
each of 3,800 gross tons. This is the first 
transaction involving vessel export from 
Japan to the Republic of Rumania. Further 
vessel exports to Rumania are anticipated 
since the Rumanian economic mission, which 
arrived in Japan in October, showed interest 
in purchasing additional Japanese vessels. 





Reportedly, the purchase of the two fac- 
tory trawlers was transacted at a total price 
of US$5.8 million, payable in five years. The 
first trawler is scheduled to be delivered to 
the Rumanian firm in late 1963 and the sec- 
ond trawler in early 1964. 


Specifications of the trawlers are as fol- 
lows: over-all length, 278.8 feet; beam 51.2 
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feet; speed, 13 knots. (Nihon Keizai Shimbun, 
October 27, 1962.) 
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Senegal 


FISHERIES LANDINGS, 1959-1961: 

Fisheries landings in Senegal in 1961 were 
7.9 percent above those in 1960. In 1961, to- 
tal landings of all species other than tuna 
were 11,1 percent greater than in the previ- 
ous year, but tuna landings dropped 14.0 per- 








___Senegal Fisheries Landings, 1959-61 











Species 1961 1960 1959 
# tie6 (Metric Tons) ....-. 

Sages sd. eo eae er 11,979 13,924 9, 880 
Other species?/ 1... .. 92) 749 83,488 63,599 
Or Ee 104,728 97, 412 73,479 





1/Mainly landed by French vessels. 
2/Mainly landed by Senegalese smal! vessels. 
Note: Included are landings of frozen fish for re-export. 
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cent, according to the ''Report on the First 
Year of Execution of the Four-Year Develop- 
ment Plan of Senegal, 1961-64" published by 
the Commissariat General au Plan of Senegal. 
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South Africa Republic 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JANUARY-OCTOBER 1962: 

Speaking at the third Harvest Festival of 
the Sea at Lambert's Bay, South Africa, on 
October 27, 1962, the South African Deputy 
Minister of Economic Affairs outlined current 
trends and plans for South Africa's fisheries 
as follows. 





Total Exports: The annual value of South 
Africa's exports of fishery products has risen 
rapidly since 1945 and now exceeds R40 mil- 
lion (US$55.8 million). 





wh: 

Fig. 1 - A spiny lobster vessel with a few of the crew members 
relaxing around one of the dinghies used to tend the lobster 
pots. 





Pilchard-Maasbanker Fishery Landings 
and Exports: The catch of pilchards, maas- 
banker (jack mackerel), and mackerel in the 
January-July 1962 season amounted to a rec- 
ord 512,982 short tons, an increase of 3,500 
tons over the catch in the same period of the 
previous year. (Editor's note: Adding the 
1962 catch quota in South-West Africa of 
435,000 tons, the total landings for the fish- 
ery was almost one million tons. In South- 
West Africa, the fishing season now lasts all 
year. In the South Africa Republic, the main 
fishing season, which ends July 31, is fol- 
lowed by a short season in November and 
December, when only maasbanker and mack- 
erel may be caught. But the second season 
attracted little interest in 1961, when total 
landings in November and December amounted 
to only 2,502 tons.) 





The increased capacity of South Africa's 





pilchard vessels has contributed to the heav- 
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ier landings. In the 1962 season, 27 of the 
126 licensed pilchard fishing vessels had 
hold space for over 100 short tons of fish, 
and 72 of the vessels could carry 80 tons or 
more. 


The bulk of the pilchard-maasbanker catch 
is canned or processed into fish meal. About 
15 percent of the total catch is canned and 
exported to 60 different countries where 
strong competition from Japan, the United 
States, and certain European countries is be- 
ing successfully faced. The demand for South 
African fish meal is also good and the entire 
1962 production has been sold. 


Harbor Improvements: There is a great 
need for better fishing harbors along the long 
coast of South Africa. Expanded facilities for 





large vessels and fleets are needed. A total 
of R1,060,000 (US$1,477,640) has been spent 
on improvements and extensions to the fish- 
harbor at Lambert's Bay. 


Between R7 mil- 





Fig. 2 - A large otter trawler at the dock in Cape Town. 
The vessel is typical of the fleet that fishes for "stock- 
fish." 


lion to 9 million (US$9.8-12.5 million) is to 

be spent on fishing harbor improvements at 
Cape Town, But other harbors will be needed. 
The Director of Sea Fisheries is investigating 
the steps necessary for rapidly building fish- 
ing harbors, The Railways and Harbors Ad- 
ministration and the Fisheries Development 
Corporation are assisting in the study. The 
latter organization has appointed five engi- 
neers to help plan new harbors, 


Tuna: Preliminary results from efforts 
to develop a commercial tuna fishery in Cape 
waters are promising. Two large South Afri- 
can pilchard vessels recently tried long-lin- 
ing for tuna off the Eastern Cape. Experi- 
mental purse~seining for tuna is being spon- 
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sored by the Fisheries Development Corpora- 
tion with the chartered vessel Thynnus, A 
large nylon purse~seine net was imported for 
use by the Thynnus. A South African Division 
of Sea Fisheries technologist who studied tuna 
purse~-seine methods in the United States is 
giving valuable help to the Thynnus. 


Fish Meal Venture in Chile: South African 
capital has been invested to build a fish meal 
factory in Chile. Engineers and building con- 
tractors from South Africa have gone to Chile 
to build the factory. Five vessel captains and 
their machinists have left South Africa for 
Chile to fish for the new factory. A South 
African engineering firm has received con- 
tracts worth R320,000 (US$446,080) to manu- 
facture machinery for the factory. The ven- 
ture is in line with the recommendation of the 
Deputy Minister of Economic Affairs that 
South Africa expand its fishing industry to op- 
erate in distant-water fisheries. (South Afri- 
can Digest, November 1, 1962.) 

Notes: (1) One South African rand equals US$1, 394. 
(2) See Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1962 p. 


66, September 1962 p, 101, and May 1962 p, 45 
and p. 68. 
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CAPE TOWN BOATYARD BUILDS 
THIRTY FISHING VESSELS: 

The year 1962 has been a very busy one 
for the largest builder of wooden fishing ves- 
sels in South Africa. By the end of 1962 the 
boatyard may have completed 30 vessels, 
more than double the number built in 1961. 
With their engines and other equipment, the 
vessels represent an investment of about 
R1,000,000 (US$1.4 million), 





Over a ten-year period to the end of 1961 
this Cape Town yard has built more than 200 
wooden vessels, about 175 of them longer than 
50 feet and nearly all of them for the fishing 
industry of South and South-West Africa. 


Of the 30 vessels built in 1962, 16 had 
been completed by early September, 14 more 
were due to be ready by the end of the year, 
and another 6 boats on order were due to be 
completed early in 1963. (The South African 
Shipping News and Fishing Industry Review, 
October 1962.) 
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EIGHT SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
VESSELS TO FISH FOR TUNA: 

Eight fishing vessels from Walvis Bay, 
South-West Africa, at the end of the 1962 
pilchard season planned to fish tuna off the 
Cape. 
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An interesting feature of the venture is 
the fact that a modified lampara seine net 
was to be used. 
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totaled 1,753 tons in JulysAugust 1962) dropped 35 percent 
from the same period in 1961, Average ex=vessel prices for 
fish handled at the Vigo Fish Exchange May through August 
1962 are shown in table 1, 


The average ex-vessel price for the 4-month period in 
1962 was 15,97 pesetas a kilo (12,1 U, S. cents a pound), an 
increase of 16,7 percent compared with the 13.68 pesetas 
(10,3 cents a pound) average for the same period in 1961, 


Monthly landings at the port of La Coruna February 
through July 1962 were (in metric tons): February 2,419, 
March 2,649, April 3,485, May 5,260, June 10,359, July 
12,488, The sharp increase in June and July was mainly due 
to seasonal cod landings after several weeks of fishing off 
Newfoundland, Retail prices of some representative spe= 
cies of fish in the La Coruna market are shown in table 2, 


The shellfish season in the Vigo area started on October 1, 
Vigo Bay was crowded with hundreds of small rowboats, and 
thousands of men, women, and children picked clams and oth= 
er mollusks during low tide, The same activity went on all 
along the Vigo coast, 


It was reported that some vessels were fishing with the 
use of explosives (dynamite), and that the authorities were 
making efforts to stop that practice. 


Fish Canning Industry: A wage agreement covering about 
10,000 workers was signed by the fish canning industry in the 
Province of Pontevedra, Wage increases were 50 percent for 
men and 37 percent for women, A similar agreement was be- 
ing studied for the Province of La Coruna, 














Table 1 - Average Ex-Vessel Prices of all Fish at Vigo Fish Exchange, May-August 1962 




















ear May June July August 
Pesetas/Kilo US¢ /Lb. Pesetas/Kilo US¢ /Lb. Pesetas/Kilo US¢ /Lb. Pesetas/Kilo US¢/Lb. 

Ge . + 6 8 Han 9.25 7.0 10.75 8.1 14,41 10.9 13.51 10.2 

el «ovis wee 8.82 6.7 9.45 7.1 12.84 9.7 9.94 7.5 

















Table 2 - Retail Prices at La Coruna Market, May-August 1962 





























Species May June Jul August 
Pesetas/Kilo US¢ /Lb Pesetas/Kilo US¢/Lb. Pesetas/Kilo US¢/Lb. Pesetas/Kilo US¢ /Lb. 
Bavdines 2 66 © 10.50 7.9 12.00 9.1 13.50 10.2 16.50 12.5 
Horse mackerel . 9.00 6.8 12.50 9.4 10.00 7.6 11.00 8.3 
Hake, small... 32.50 24.6 35.00 26.5 40.00 30.2 50.00 37.8 
Hake, large ... 60.00 45.4 65.00 49.1 70.00 52.9 80.00 60.5 


























The vessels were to be based at Cape 
Town while fishing tuna off the Cape. They 
planned to return to Walvis Bay when the 
new pilchard season starts in February- 
March 1963. (South African Shipping News 
and Fishing Industry Review, October 1962.) 


a) * 


VIGO FISHERIES TRENDS, 
JULY-AUGUST 1962: 


Fish Landings and Prices: Fish landings at the port of 
Vigo, Spain, in July 1962 totaled 8,158 metric tons and during 
August they were 7,501 tons, an increase of 11,4 percent com= 
pared with July 1961 and 2,1 percent more than in August the 
same year, Landings increased for horse mackerel, albacore 
tuna, octopus, mackerel, and small hake, but sardines (which 








Spain 











The fish canning industry is faced with higher production 
costs resulting from the wage increases, Also, prices are 
higher for both fish and olive oil, This brought about a gene 
eral increase in canned fish prices which is bound to affect 
the export market, The domestic market in Spain was 
steady during the third quarter of 1962, with a good demand 
for most products, including sardines counting up to 25 fish 
in 1/4*club cans, The canned sardine pack was considered 
normal but the quality was only fair, Canners were obliged 
to take whatever raw fish they could get in order to meet ex= 
penses, 


Peanut oil for canning fish may soon be authorized, it was 
reported, But the canners are somewhat reluctant to accept 
peanut oil as a substitute because the quality of their product 
has traditionally been based on the exclusive use of pure olive 
oil, Spain’s importers of peanut oil have already approached 
the canned fish industry, The general feeling is that the ac- 
ceptance of peanut oil by the canned fish industry is just a 
matter of time. 
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Tahiti 


TUNA BASE PLAN: 

A Japanese fishing company, a large Unit- 
ed States tuna packer, and a French firm, 
which were reported in April 1962 to be plan- 
ning on establishing a joint tuna base in 
French Tahiti, are said to have received de- 
finite assurance from the French Government 
in Paris that their joint venture would be ap- 
proved. The Japanese firm is reported to 
have already submitted an application to the 
Fisheries Agency to engage in this joint en- 
terprise. 





According to plans, each participating firm 
will invest 1.8 million francs (US$360,000), 
totaling 5.4 million francs (US$1,080,000). 
Cold-storage facilities are to be constructed 
at Papeete for the handling and processing 
of frozen tuna, primarily for shipment to Ja- 
pan and the United States. Facilities will in- 
clude a 2,060-ton capacity cold-storage plant, 
including a sharp-freeze unit capable of han- 
dling 70 tons of fish daily, an ice-making 
unit capable of producing 50 tons of ice daily, 
and a 200-ton capacity ice storage plant. 


The Japanese firm eventually hopes to 
contract 40 medium-class (40-100 tons gross) 
Japanese tuna fishing vessels to fish out of 
its Tahitian base. On the basis of 25 fishing 
vessels regularly operating out of the Tahi- 
tian base, the annual production of frozen 
tuna is expected to total 15,700 tons. (Suisan 
Keizai Shimbun, November 23, 1962.) 





Editor's Note: This is one of two applica- 
tions to set up a tuna base at Tahiti. The 
other application involves a Japanese trading 
firm and another United States tuna packer. 





7—™ 
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Taiwan 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
THIRD QUARTER 1962: 

Tuna Industry: Taiwan's exports of fro- 
zen tuna in 1962 were expected to reach 
2,800 metric tons, as compared with 1,000 
tons in 1961. The United States receives 
most of Taiwan's exports of frozen tuna, 








Delivery of 12 tuna long-line vessels be- 
ing constructed locally with United States 
aid funds has been postponed until late De- 
cember 1962 due to changes in the vessels' 
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Fig. 1 - A full view of Chung Hsin 33, a wooden otter trawler 
of the 135-ton class. 





specifications. The specifications now call 
for 160- and 180-ton vessels equipped with 
freezing equipment. A loan program for ves- 
sel owners to add freezing equipment to tuna 
vessels of over 100 tons which fish for the 
export market has been arranged by the Tai- 
wan Government. About 28 vessels can quali- 
fy for the loans. 





Fig. 2 - Bonito caught in a purse seine. They will be scooped 
out. Note scoop net (far right) on long pole (far left). 


The Taiwan Government's application 
to the International Development Association 
(IDA) for a loan to finance the construction 
of large tuna vessels is believed to be under 
active consideration. The Government re- 
quested a loan from IDA to build ten 300-ton, 
four 500-ton, and two 1,000-ton tuna vessels. 


Trawl Fishery: An industry conference 
to review complaints and problems of the 
fisheries industry was convened in July 1962 
by the Government's Agriculture Planning 
and Coordination Committee. The confer- 
ence recommended that the construction 
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Taiwan (Contd.): 





™~ . - —=> ‘y 


Fig. 3 - Fishermen unload their catch in the wharf at Nan Fang 
Ao, Taiwan. 


of additional conventional trawlers be dis- 
couraged, but that midwater trawls andtrawls 
with larger openings be tried. Since prices 
for trawl fish in the domestic market have 
been depressed by an oversupply, the Gov- 
ernment is not encouraging the fishery. The 





Fig. 4 - Pulling in the "bag" of a beach-seine net in which the 
catch is concentrated, This is a popular style of fishing in 
small communities of Taiwan. 


conference recommended that work be done 

to promote the processing of fish as a means 
to help use surplus catch during the glut sea- 
son and that marketing facilities be improved 
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through the use of cooperatives. (United 
States Embassy, Taipei, October 19, 1962.) 


Togo 


FAO FISHERIES EXPERT DESCRIBES 
PROJECT TO IMPROVE FISHING INDUSTRY: 

The fishermen along the 30-mile coast of 
Togo, located on the northwest edge of the 
Gulf of Guinea, had given little thought to the 
use of engine-powered fishing boats until ear- 
ly in 1962 when a fisheries expert of British 
Guiana, engaged by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), started demonstrating 
outboard motors. 
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Togolese fishermen use their long canoes 
which are made of the wood of samba or 
cheesewood trees. While graceful and pic- 
turesque, these primitive craft take a long 
time to make and, as only coconut palms 
grow along Togo's coast, the boats cannot be 
constructed locally. They have to be bought 
in neighboring Ghana. However, there are 
about 240 of boats owned by Togolese fisher- 
men's families, and every year about another 
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Togo (Contd.): 


130 of the little vessels owned by Ghanian 
fishermen join the Togolese fleet. Each boat 
has a crew of 9, 4 on each side to paddle and 
one to steer, and, on an average, there are 

4 women fishmongers per craft. The whole 
fisherman's family participates in the proc- 
essing and marketing of the fish. In all, about 
300,000 people subsist from this primitive 
fishing industry. 


Togo, like many other African countries, 
suffers from a shortage of protein-rich food 
and the Government realizes that the develop- 
ment of fisheries could make a valuable con- 
tribution to the relief of this problem. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization is work- 
ing on a project to improve fishing gear and 
methods so that more, better, and cheaper 
fish be made available for Togolese con- 
sumers, 


"I came here as a general adviser," 
stated the British Guinea fisheries expert 
in an interview in Lome, the capital city of 
Togo, "but neither the Government nor I 
myself knew where exactly to start a devel- 
opment program for fisheries. ... One of 
the first things Idid was to teach my assist- 
ants to salt and dry the fish better in order 
to improve its quality and keeping capacity. 
With my two assistants we went from vil- 
lage to village demonstrating this small, but 
most important, improvement in fish proc- 
essing. I also had a look at the village ovens 
where the fish is smoked. I realized that 
the method used was good, but that larger 
quantities of fish could be smoked with the 
same amount of fuel by slightly changing the 
design of the ovens.... 


"Of course, my work is not limited only 
to fish processing," stated the fisheries ex- 
pert. ''What the Togolese fisheries industry 
needs is a real revolution in fishing methods. 
At present most of the fishing consists in 
going offshore, dropping a huge net in a half 
circle, and then pulling it back on-shore; a 
back-breaking job for very poor catches. 
The fishermen should go and get the fish at 
Sea using surface, midwater, or bottom nets, 
fishing pots, traps, floating lines and other 
simple equipment. I therefore demonstrate 
these simple methods with the fishing boat 
Iwas given by the Government. Through 
extension work I hope to convince the fisher- 
men gradually to adopt my methods. My 
practical demonstrations are supplemented 
by film shows.... 
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"Mechanization, of course, is also a very 
important aspect of the work. Through the 
use of small outboard motors the catches 
could be considerably increased. Two private 
firms in Lome have each given me an out- 
board engine for demonstration and in a mat- 
ter of a few weeks I was able to convince two 
of the richer fishermen to buy a motor. Un- 
der the Freedom from Hunger Campaign, 
Togo will be among the first recipients of 
outboard motors, offered by the American 
Outboard Marine Corporation. This should 
be a considerable step forward for the Togo- 
lese fisheries industry. 


"TI realize, of course, that I cannot deal 
with all the technical aspects of the fisheries 
industry without increasing the number of 
progressive and trained fishermen in the 
country. I therefore concentrate on the ed- 
ucational aspects of the program.... The 
United States Technical Assistance Agency 
(AID) and the Federal Republic of Germany 
have also offered to finance several fellow- 
ships on fish technology, smoking, and proc- 
essing. The Peace Corps will send eight vol- 
unteers to Togo to assist me in my work. 


"It is too early yet to assess the result of 
my one-year assignment," he stated, "but the 
developments up to now are far beyond my 
expectations and I am convinced that Togo is 
on its way to establishing a modern fishing 
industry which will increase the income of 
the fishermen and supply protein-rich food 
to a country badly in need of meat and fish." 
(Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome, 
Italy, November 18, 1962.) 


ait 


TERRITORIAL WATERS AND 
FISHING LIMITS EXTENDED: 

The new law (No. 62-35, October 16, 1962) 
amends the Tunisian decree of July 26, 1951, 
to extend both territorial waters and fishing 
limits. 


Tunisia 





The effect of the new legislation is to es- 
tablish as Tunisian territorial waters a band 
6 miles about the coast from the Algerian 
border on the east to Ras Kapoudia, and out 
to the 50-meter (about 27 fathoms) isobath 
from Ras Kapoudia to the Libyan frontier on 
the west. In addition, a fishing zone reserved 
to Tunisian flag vessels is established to 
a distance of 12 miles from a base line, 
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Tunisia (Contd.): 


between the Algerian frontier and Ras Ka- 
poudia. (United States Embassy, Tunis, Oc- 
tober 19, 1962.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1962 p. 85. 


= xd 











United Kingdom 


FISHERY LOANS 
INTEREST RATES REVISED: 

The British White Fish Authority announced 
the following interest rates on loans made to 
processing plants as from October 6, 1962: 
on loans for not more than 15 years, 7 per- 
cent, decrease q percent; on loans for more 
than 15 years, but not more than 20 years, 
74 percent, decrease $ percent. 





The rates on loans made for fishing ves- 
sels, new engines, nets, and gear were un- 
changed. (The Fishing News, October 12, 
1962.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1962 p. 83. 
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WHITE FISH AUTHORITY SETS UP 
NEW ENGINEERING UNIT: 

The engineering unit which the White Fish 
Authority (WFA) is setting up in Hull to de- 
velop new techniques in the fishing industry 
was due to begin operating fully by the end 
of 1962, a spokesman for the WFA stated. 





The aim is for four technicians witha 
small clerical staff to work under a direc- 
tor. 


It is not proposed, the spokesman said, 
that vessels for experimental techniques 
would be chartered by the WFA. The WFA 
hopes to work in cooperation with trawler 
owners in Hull in the development of new 
techniques to handle and unload catches at 
sea and in port, to deal with new methods of 
refrigeration, and other new shipping ar- 
rangements, (Fish Trades Gazette, August 


18, 1962.) 








the time of capture in October 1960. 





CANADIAN SALMON CAUGHT OFF GREENLAND 


On October 10, 1960, an Atlantic salmon 71 cm. (28 inches) total length, 
weighing 3.7 kilograms (8.2 lbs.), and carrying Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada tag No. 1,616, was caught in the sea off Tassiussaq (65°06' N., 
52°08' W.), near Napossok to the south of Sukkertoppen, Greenland. 
was tagged on May 22, 1959, in the estuary of the Miramichi River near Chat- 
ham, New Brunswick (47904' N., 65°28' W.), as a smolt 17.5 cm. (6.9 inches) 
in total length. It was one of 3,500 smolts tagged there in May and June 1959. 


Scales from the recaptured fish show three years of river life typical of 
Miramichi River smolts, followed by a first sea year of moderate growth and 
a relatively wide winter band. The second sea year includes a period of fast 
growth followed by a summer check, then a period of fast growthcontinuing to 


This recapture represents the longest migration yet recorded, about 1,500 
miles, for Canadian Atlantic salmon the river of origin of which is known 
through fin-clipping or tagging. Many fin-clipped salmon from Quebec, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia rivers have been recaptured, however, inseafish- 
eries as far away as Newfoundland and Labrador. 
some support tothe suggestionthat salmon from both sides of the North Atlan- 
tic share common feeding grounds. Thefirst direct evidence of Scottish salm- 
on reaching Greenland waters was provided by the recapture in October 1956 
near Sukkertoppen, Greenland, of a fish tagged as a kelt in November 1955 at 
Loch na Croic, Ross-shire. (Nature, October 21, 1961.) 


The fish 


The recapture also lends 
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Department of State 


SODIUM ALGINATE 
IMPORT DUTY REDUCED: 

Sodium alginate, a seaweed colloid, was 
among 17 items recently listed for duty re- 
ductions of 20 percent in a trade agreement 
with the United Kingdom, signed by the Unit- 
ed States on December 10, 1962, the Depart- 
ment of State announced, The agreementbe- 
tween the two countries was made to com- 
pensate for the escape clause actions taken 
by the United States to increase its import 
duties on certain carpets and glass. 





During 1961, the United States imported 
299,900 pounds of sodium alginate, valued 
at $210,000 from the United Kingdom, In 
the same year, 95,688 pounds, valued at 
$67,477, was also imported from other coun- 
tries (mainly from France and Norway). The 
new ad valorem import duties applicable to 
imports from the United Kingdom and the 
other supplier countries are: 




















New Ad Valorem Duties on U. S, Imports from 
United Kingdom and Other Countries 
Schedule Rate _of Duty 
ge Description July 1, Jan. 1, Final 
silent 1958 1963 Stage 
seeps i a Sa 
8350110 Sodium Alginate 125 =| 11 | 10 
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AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES SET ASIDE 
FOR LOCAL CURRENCY LOANS: 

A new list of 27 countries in which for- 
eign currencies are available for lending to 
qualified United States firms was announced 
on October 11, 1962, by the State Depart- 
ment's Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID), 





Funds equivalent to $206 million (desig- 
nated as ''Cooley"' funds) have been setaside 
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FEDERAL 
ACTIONS 





in 26 countries. In 20 of those countries, the 
Agency for International Development is ac- 
tively encouraging loan applications from U- 
nited States businesses or their affiliates, 
for development or expansion of their for- 
eign operations. In six countries, the local 
funds that were available during October 1962 
exceeded the applications that were received. 


So called "Cooley loans" are also avail- 
able to foreign firms if their proposed use 
will result in the expansion of markets for 
United States agricultural products. The 
program is named after Congressman Har- 
old D, Cooley of North Carolina who spon- 
sored the amendment to Public Law 480 















































Cooley Loan Currencies 
: Foreign U.S. 
Country Unit of (In Equivalent 
Currency Millions) ] (In Million $) 
Near East and 
South Asia: 
Ceylon Rupee 19.3 4.0 
Egy pt (UAR) Pound 20.7 47.0 
Greece Drachma 48.1 1.6 
India Rupee 355.2 75.2 
Iran Rial 124.1 1.6 
Israel Pound 21.4 Vek 
Pakistan Rupee 66.5 14,1 
Syria (SAR) Pound 17.3 4.8 
Turkey Lire 95.7 10,6 
Far East: 
China New TaiwanDollar| 337.9 8.4 
Indonesia Rupiah 735.9 16.4 
Korea Won 202.7 1.6 
Philippines// Peso 9.5 2.4 
Vietnam Piastre 215.2 3,0 
Africa -Europe: 
Finland Markka 240.7 8 
Guinea Franc 10.6 .04 
Morocco Dirham 8.3 1,7 
Sudan Pound .04 | 
Tunisia Dinar 6 1,4 
Latin America: 
Chile1/ Escudo 07 04 
Colombia1/ Peso 12.9 1.5 
Ecuador Sucre 13.5 6 
Mexicol/ Peso 4.2 o3 
Paraguay Guarani 35.8 3 
Perul/ Sole 36.5 1,4 
Uruguay 1/ Peso | 01 
Total. ....-. rr ae ree 205.99 
1/Applications on hand exceed the current availability of 
Cooley funds, and new applications were not encouraged 
at the time of the announcement, 
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(Food for Peace). The ''Cooley loans" are in 
local currencies received from the sale of 
United States agricultural products, and the 
repayments also are in local currencies. 


In addition, local currencies are avail- 
able for lending in Brazil. As a result of an 
agreement with that country, the equivalent 
of about $7 million in cruzeiros is being 
made available to private companies through 
the National Development Bank of Brazil. At 
least one half of that amount may be lent to 
United States enterprises. 


General inquiries regarding the Cooley 
program should be addressed to the Private 
Enterprise Division, Agency for International 
Development, Washington 25, D. C. Loanap- 
plications should be submitted to the appro- 
priate AID Regional Bureau: Near East and 
South Asia; Far East; Africa-Europe; or 
Latin America. Applications may also be 
submitted to the United States AID Mission 
in the countries involved, in care of the 
American Embassy. Applications for Bra- 
zilian funds should be made directly to the 
National Development Bank of Brazil. 


Brazilian cruzeiros equivalent to notless 
than $3.5 million were available for lending 
to qualified United States affiliates directly 
from the National Development Bank of Bra- 
zil. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1962 p. 67; Janu- 


ary 1962 p. 65. 
a: 44, 


U.S. Tariff Commission 








REVISION OF RULES OF 
PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE: 

A revision of its Rules of Practice and 
Procedure has been issued by the U. S. Tar- 
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iff Commission. The revision appeared in 
the Federal Register of December 7, 1962, 


The principal purpose of the revision is 
to provide rules of procedure relating to the 
functions of the Commission under the re- 
cently enacted Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
Included in the Rules are the procedures to 
be followed by industries in filing petitions 
for tariff adjustment and by individual firms 
and groups of workers in filing petitions for 
adjustment assistance, 


Note: Copies of the rules may be obtained from the Office ofthe 
Secretary, U. S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C, 


& 


Department of the Treasury 





EFFECTIVE DATE OF NEW TARIFF 
SCHEDULES POSTPONED: 

The new United States tariff schedules 
provided for in the Tariff Classification Act 
of 1962 will not go into effect on January 1, 
1963, as originally planned, 





The decision to delay the effective date of 
the new schedules was reached on an inter- 
agency level, with representation by the De- 
partments of State, Treasury, Defense, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, 
according to a December 3, 1962, press re- 
lease from the Treasury Department, 


The date on which they will be made ef- 
fective will be announced later. 











CORRECTION 


In the February 1962 issue, page 121, under the heading: PACK- 
AGING, a listing of "Vacuum Packaging as a Means for Prolonging 
the Storability of Smoked Herring Fillets, " was incomplete and in- 
correct. The correct listing is: "Die Vakuum verpacking als Mittel 
zur Hatlbarkeitsverlangerung bei geraucherten Bucklings filets" (Vac- 
uum Packaging as a Means for Prolonging the Storability of Smoked 
Herring Fillets), by M. v. Schelhom, article, Allgemeine Fisch- 
wirtschaftzeitung, vol. 9, no. 1, 1957, pp. 100-102, printed in 
German. Allgemeine Fischwirtschaftszeitung, Verlag Carl Th. 

Gorg, P. O. Box 406, Bremerhaven F,, Germany, 
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CHART | - FISHERY LANDINGS for SELECTED STATES 


MAINE, MASSACHUSETTS, AND RHODE ISLAND 


CUMULATIVE DATA 
tia 1962 - 752.3 |__ 


1961 - 626.7 
2 “ 1961 - 714.3 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


10 Mos, 1962 - $18.2 
10 " 1961 - 443.5 
12" 1961 - 467.1 


DATA 


10 Mos, 1962 - 147.9 
10 " 1961 - 155.3 
12" 1961 ~ 187.7 





CALIFORNIA + 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


10 Mos, 1962 - 434.0 
he 1961 - 481.4 
= ° 1961 - 599.0 
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Vomy PARTIAL--INCLUDING PRODUCTION OF MAJOR FISHERIES AND MARKET FISH 
LANDINGS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, 


NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK 


CUMULATIVE DATA 


10 Mos, 1962 - $37. 
10 "= «61961 - 
“ 1961 - 518.3 


CAROLINA, 


DATA 


- 1962 - 147.1 
“ 1961 - 152.9 
1961 - 316.3 


ty 


SOUTH CAROLINA, AND GEORGIA 


ALABAMA, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, AND TEXAS 


DATA 


10 Mos, 1962 - 1, 183.2 
10 “ 1961 - 1, 123.6 
12 " 1961 - 1,147.3 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 


In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 


LEGEND: 
U, S, HOLDINGS ws ,eor U, S. FREEZINGS 


—_—— 56 


11 Mos. 1962 - 328. 
48 ir 1961 - 302. 
12" 1961 - 319. 
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CALIFORNIA HOLDINGS 


WASHINGTON, OREGON, AND ALASKA HOLDINGS 














* Excludes salted, cured, and smoked products. 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
PRODUCTS at PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 





RECEIPTS 1/ AT WHOLESALE SALT-WATER MARKET 
(Fresh and Frozen) 
T T 


CUMULATIVE DATA J y 
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12 1961 - 164.8 
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2/as REPORTED BY PLANTS IN METROPOLITAN AREA. 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 








TUNA AND TUNALIKE FISH - CALIFORNIA 





CUMULATIVE DATA a ' ' . ’ . 

11 Mos. 1962 - 10, 304.6 Be Sire 

11" 1961- 9,927.0 a 
12" 1961 - 10,764.3 
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ANCHOVIES - CALIFORNIA 


11 Mos. 1962 - 14,1 
11" «61961 - 71.4 
12." 1961 - 73.1 











SARDINES! (Estimated) - MAINE 





CUMULATIVE DATA T T T T T T 


2/ 3 
1962 Season, 
Dec.-Nov. - 2,115.0 
1961 Season, 








Jan.-Nov. - 679.2 
1961 Season, 
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/ \NCLUDING SEA HERRING, 2/ THE 1962 SEASON STARTED DEC. 2, 196, 


SARDINES - CALIFORNIA 


1962/63 Season, 
g.-Nov. | - 58.0 
1961/62 Season, 
Aug. -Nov - 351.2 
1961/62 Season, 
Total - 419.1 
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300 


260 


[| CUMULATIVE DATA Ui 


11 Mos. 1962 - 1, 121.6 
11" 1961 - 1,165.1 
12“ 1961 - 1,378.4 
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STANDARD CASES 


Variety No.Cans Designation Net Wgt. 
SARDINES..... 100 } drawn 33 oz. 
SHRIMP....... 48 -- 5 oz. 
TURA .3 Sess ss 48 #4 tuna 6&7 oz. 
PILCHARDS... 48 # 1 oval 15 oz. 
SALMON...... 48 1-Ib. tall 16 oz. 
ANCHOVIES... 48 $-Ib. 8 oz. 





1962/63 


—— 
—-——— 1961/62 


SHRIMP - GULF STATES 


1962/63 Season, 
. -Nov. - 337. 
1961/62 Season, 


. -Nov. 
1901/62 Season, 
Total - 
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CHART .7 - U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


In Millions of Pounds 





GF UNDFISH (including Ocean Perch) FILLETS 


10 Mos, 1962 - 
10 " 1961 - 
12" 1961 - 
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MAR APR MAY 


FILLETS & STEAKS OTHER THAN GROUNDFISH 
(Fresh and Frozen) 
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SHRIMP FROM MEXICO 
(Fresh and Frozen) 


10 Mos. 1962 - 55.2 
10" 1961 - 58.2 
12." 1961 - 79.2 
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LOBSTER AND SPINY LOBSTER 








50.0 
6.0 





10 Mos, 1962 
10 " 196 





12." 196 
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TuNAL! 
(Fresh and Frozen) 
' T 








; CUMULATIVE DATA 


10 Mos, 1962 - 237.8 
10" 1961 - 162.8 
12 " 1961 - 197.1 











SEA HERRING, FRESH, THROUGH MAINE PORTS 








CUMULATIVEDATA ° ' . ' J . ’ ' 








10 Mos, 1962 - 49,7 —e 
10 " 1961 - 39.0 
12 " 1961 - 43.6 
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. S. IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA AND TUNALIKE FISH 





(in Oil and in Brine) 
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a ——1 10 Mos. 1962 - 56,3] 
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CANNED SARDINES 


‘\ 
10 Mos, 1962 - 41.6 
10" 1961 - 31.6 
12" 1961-42.5| / \ 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM THE 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION, U. S_ FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, WASH- 
INGTON 25, 0. C TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIGNATED AS FOL- 
LOWS: 


CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





SEP.- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW. 

MNL - REPRINTS OF REPORTS ON FOREIGN FISHERIES. 

SL - STATISTICAL LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND PRODUCERS OF FISH- 

ERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS. 
Number Title 
CFS-2993 - Texas Landings, June 1962, 3 pp. 
CFS-2994 - California Landings, July 1962, 4 pp. 
CFS-2996 - Rhode Island Landings, July 1962, 3 pp. 
CFS-2999 - Massachusetts Landings, June 1962, 5 pp. 
CFS-3000 - Frozen Fish Report, September 1962, 8 pp. 
CFS-3013 - New Jersey Landings, August 1962, 3 pp. 
CFS-3016 - Shrimp Landings, May 1962, 6 pp. 
CFS-3017 - Virginia Landings, August 1962, 3 pp. 
CFS-3018 - Florida Landings, August 1962, 8 pp. 
CFS-3019 - Michigan Landings, July 1962, 3 pp. 
CFS-3021 - South Atlantic Fisheries, 1961 Annual Sum- 
mary, 8 pp. 

CFS-3022 - Louisiana Landings, May 1962, 2 pp. 


CFS-3023 - Alabama Landings, August 1962, 3 pp. 


CFS-3024 - Fish Sticks and Fish Portions, July-Sep- 
tember 1962, 2 pp. 

CFS-3025 - New York Landings, August 1962, 4 pp. 

CFS-3026 - Louisiana Landings, June 1962, 2 pp. 

CFS-3027 - Mississippi Landings, August 1962, 3 pp. 

CFS-3031 - Ohio Landings, August 1962, 2 pp. 


CFS-3032 - Alaska Fisheries, 1961 Annual Summary, 
8 pp. 


CFS-3033 - Rhode Island Landings, August 1962, 3 pp. 
CFS-3036 - Maryland Landings, September 1962, 3 pp. 
CFS-3038 - Shrimp Landings, June 1962, 5 pp. 
CFS-3039 - Maine Landings, August 1962, 4 pp. 
CFS-3044 - Florida Landings, September 1962, 8 pp. 


Sep. No. 661 - Snapper Trawling Explorations Along 
the Southeastern Coast of the United States. 


Sep. No. 662 - The United States Fishing Industry and 
the European Common Market, 


Sep. No, 663 - Hydraulic Press for Laboratory Prepa- 
ration of Fish Press Cake, 


SL-120 - Firms Canning Anchovies, 1961, p. 1 (Re- 
vised) 

Firms Manufacturing, 1961 (Revised): 

SL-152 - Oyster Shell Products, 2 pp. 

SL-153 - Miscellaneous Industrial Fishery Products, 1p. 








THE FOLLOWING MARKET NEWS LEAFLETS ARE AVAILABLE FROM THE 
FISHERY MARKET NEWS SERVICE, U. S. BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHER- 
TES, WYATT BLOG., SUITE 611, 777 14TH ST. NW., WASHINGTON 5, 


—_ $< 














D.c. 
Number Title 

MNL-3 - Legislative Actions Affecting Commercial 
Fisheries, 87th Congress, lst. Session 
1961, and 2nd Session 1962, 38 pp. 

MNL-40 - Fisheries in Morocco, 1961, 15 pp. 

MNL-60 - Netherland's Fisheries, 1961, 9 pp. 

MNL-74 - Fisheries Survey of Shrimp Fisheries in Gua- 
temala, El Salvador, and Nicaragua, 13 pp. 

MNL-75 - Argentina's Fishing Industry, 1961, 8 pp. 


THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE 
SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED, 








(Baltimore) Monthly Summary--Fishery Products, 
September 1962, 8 pp. (Market News Service, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 103 S, Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md.) Receipts of fresh- and salt-water and shell- 
fish at Baltimore by species and by states and prov- 
inces; total receipts by species and comparisons 
with previous periods; and wholesale prices for fresh 
fishery products on the Baltimore market; for the 
month indicated. 


California Fishery Market News Monthly Summary, 
Part I - Fishery Products Production and Market 
Data, September and October 1962, 18 pp. each 
(Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Post Office Bldg., San Pedro, Calif.) California 
cannery receipts of tuna and tunalike fish and other 
species used for canning; pack of canned tuna, tuna- 
like fish, sardines, mackerel, and anchovies; mar- 
ket fish receipts at San Pedro, Santa Monica, and 
Eureka areas; California and Arizona imports; 
canned fish and frozen shrimp prices; ex-vessel 
prices for cannery fish; Oregon and Washington re- 
ceipts (domestic and imports) of fresh and frozen 
tuna and tunalike fish; for the months indicated, 








(Chicago) Monthly Summary of Chicago's Wholesale Mar- 
ket Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Receipts, 
Prices, and Trends, October 1962, 14pp. (Market 
News Service, U.S. Fishand Wildlife Service, U.S, 
Customs House, 610 South Canal St., Room 1014, Chi- 
cago 7, Ill.) Receipts at Chicago by species and by 
states and provinces for fresh- and salt-water fish and 
shellfish; and weekly wholesale prices for fresh and 
frozen fishery products; for the month indicated. 


Gulf of Mexico Monthly Landings, Production and Ship- 
ments of Fishery Products, October 1962, 8 pp. (Mar- 














ket News Service, U.S. F 


. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Rm, 609, 600 South St., New Orleans 12, La.) Gulf 
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States shrimp, oyster, finfish, and blue crab land- 
ings; crab meat production; LCL express shipments 
from New Orleans; wholesale prices of fish and 
shellfish on the New Orleans French Market; fish- 
ery imports at Port Isabel and Brownsville, Texas, 
from Mexico; and sponge sales; for the month in- 
dicated, 


Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production in 








Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Maryland, October Ser 4 pp. (Market News Serv- 
ice, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 18 S. King St., 
Hampton, Va.) Landings of food fish and shellfish 
and production of crab meat and shucked oysters 
for the Virginia areas of Hampton Roads, Chinco- 
teague, Lower Northern Neck, and Lower Eastern 
Shore; the Maryland areas of Crisfield, Cambridge, 
and Ocean City; and the North Carolina areas of 
Atlantic, Beaufort, and Morehead City, together 
with cumulative and comparative data on fishery 
products and shrinip production; for the month in- 
dicated, 





New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, September 

1962, 23 pp. (Market News Service, U. x Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 10 Commonwealth Pier, Boston 
10, Mass.) . Review of the principal New England 
fishery ports. Presents data on fishery landings by 
ports and species; industrial fish landings and ex- 
vessel prices; imports; cold-storage stocks of fish- 
ery products in New England warehouses; fishery 
landings and ex-vessel prices for ports in Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, and 
Provincetown, Maine (Portland and Rockland), Rhode 
Island (Point Judith), and Connecticut (Stonington); 
frozen fishery products prices to primary whole- 
salers at Boston, Gloucester, and New Bedford; and 
Boston Fish Pier and Atlantic Avenue fishery land- 
ings and ex-vessel prices by species; for the month 
indicated, 


New York City's Wholesale Fishery Trade--Monthly 





Summary--August-September 1962, 18 pp. each 

(Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, 155 John St., New York 38, N, Y.) Includes 
summaries and analyses of receipts and prices on 
wholesale Fulton Fish Market, including both the 
salt- and fresh-water sections; imports entered at 
New York customs district; primary wholesalers' 
selling prices for fresh, frozen, and selected canned 
fishery products; marketing trends; and landings at 
Fulton Fish Market docks and Stonington, Conn., 
for the months indicated. The September Monthly 
Summary also includes holdings of selected fishery 
products, New York Metropolitan Area, 


(Seattle) Washington and Alaska Receipts and Landings 





of Fishery Products for Selected Areas and Fish- 
eries, Monthly Summary, October 1962, 8 pp. (Mar- 
ket News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
706 Federal Office Bldg., 909 First Ave., Seattle 

4, Wash.) Includes Seattle's landings by the halibut 
and salmon fleets reported through the exchanges; 
landings of halibut reported by the International 
Pacific Halibut Commission; landings of otter-trawl 
receipts reported by the Fishermen's Marketing 
Association of Washington; local landings by inde- 
pendent vessels; coastwise shipments from Alaska 
by scheduled and non-scheduled shipping lines and 
airways; imports from British Columbia via rail, 
motor truck, shipping lines, and ex-vessel land- 
ings; and imports from other countries through 
Washington customs district; for the month indicated. 











COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW Vol. 25, No. 1 


, 
oc 


Development of Eggs and Yolk-Sac Larvae of Yellow- 
fin Menhaden, = John W, Reintjes, Fishery Bulle- 
tin 202 (from Fisher? Bulletin of the Fish and Wild- 


life Service, vol. 62, pp. 93-102), 14 pp., illus., print- 
ed, 15 cents, 1962. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND 


WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTA INED FROM THE ORGANI ZA- 
TION ISSUING THEM, CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICATIONS THAT 
FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE ORGANIZATIONS OR 


PUBLISHER MENTIONED. DATA ON PRICES, IF READILY AVAILABLE, ARE 
SHOWN. 


























*PHOTOCOPIES OF ANY LISTED ARTICLE PRECEDED BY AN ASTER- 
ISK MAY BE PURCHASED FROM THE JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY, 86 EAST RAN- 
DOLPH ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 











ALGAE: 
First Experiment 3 in tne Reproduction of Unicellular 
Green EM ae in Open Reservoirs, by N, P. Arutyun- 
yan, U Tr A- eae ic 7 pp., processed. (Trans- 


lated mane the anes Iz Ak Nauk Armyansko 
SSSR, vol.14, no. 5, 1961, pp. 85-91.) Foreign & 
ricultural Service, Rm, -5609, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, 14th and Independence Ave. SW, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





"Some Principles of Intensification of Photosynthetic 
Productivity of Unicellar Algae,'' by A. A. Nichipor- 
ovich, and V, E, Semenenko, 10 pp., processed. 
(Translated from the Russian, Iz Ak Nauk SSSR, Ser 
tural Service, Rm, 5609, U. Ss. Department of Agri- 
culture, 14th and Independence Ave. SW, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C, 


ALGERIA: 

"La Peche a Nemours et a Beni-Saf" (The Fishery at 
Nemours and at Beni-Saf), by J. Couespel du Mes- 
nil, article, La Peche Maritime, vol. 41, no, 1014, 
September 1962, pp. 633-636, illus., printed in 
French, La Peche Maritime, 190 Boulevard Hauss- 
man, Paris, France. 





AMINO ACIDS: 
"Amino Acid Components of Tissues of Crustaceans. 
I--Amino Acid Components of the Muscles of Car- 
cinus maenas from the Time of Passing from Sea 
Water to Brackish Water During Molt,” by Gh, Du- 
chateau, M. Florkin, and Ch, Jeuniaux, article, 
Chemical Abstracts, vol. 55, October 2, 1961, 20234g, 
printed, Chemical Abstracts, The American Chem- 
ical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 





"2-Aminoethanesulfinic Acid of Oysters," by Shunji 
Tanaka, article, Chemical Abstracts, vol, 55, May 
15, 1961, 9704b, printed, Chemical Abstracts, The 
American Chemical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., 
Washington, D. C, 





ANTIBIOTICS: 
"Effects of Tetracycline Antibiotics on the Products 
of Anserinase Action in Chill Stored Haddock (Gadus 
aeglefinus) Muscle," by B. Sanz PerezandN, R. 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM, 


Jones, article, Journal of Food Science, vol, 27, 
January-February 1962, pp. 69-72, printed. Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists, 510-522 No, Hickory 
St., Champaign, Il. 


AUSTRALIA: 

Manufacturing Industries, 1960-61. No. 23--Meat and 
Fish Preserving, by K. M. Archer, 9 pp., processed, 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
Canberra, Australia, September 18, 1962, 











BARENTS SEA: 

«''Rezul'taty ucheta molodi treski i pikshi v Barent- 
sevom more zimoi 1959/1960 godov" (The Results 
of a Count of Young Cod and Haddock in the Barents 
Sea during the Winter of 1959-1960), by A. S. Bara- 
nenkova, article, Nauchno-Tekhnika Byulleten Poly- 
arnyi Nauchno-Issledovatelskaia i Proekte Insti- 
tuta Morskogo Rybnoe Khoziaistvo i Okeanografiia, 
vol. 3, no. 13, 1960, pp. 15-20, printed in Russian. 














BASS: 

"Growth and Survival of Young Spotted Bass in Lake 
Martin, Alabama, by Bradford E, Brown and Walter 
M, Tatum (Auburn University Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, Auburn, Ala.), article, Transactions 
of the American Fisheries Society, vol. 91, no. 3, 
T962, pp. 324-326, printed. Secretary, American 
Fisheries Society, P. O. Box 483, McLean, Va. 





"White Bass Feeding: Scent or Sight," by George N. 
Greene (Auburn University, Auburn, Ala.) article, 
Transactions of the American Fisheries Society, 
vol. 91, no. 3, 1962, p. 326, printed. Secretary, 
American Fisheries Society, P. O. Box 483, Mc- 
Lean, Ala. 





BIOCHEMISTRY: 

*''Fish Hydrolysates, I--Rate of Hydrolysis of Fish 
Flesh with Papain," by D. P. Sen and others (Cen- 
tral Food Technology Research Institute, Mysore, 
India); 'II--Standardization of Digestion Conditions 
for Preparation of Hydrolysates Rich in Peptones 
and Proteoses," by N. V. Sripathy and others, ar- 
ticles, Food Technology, vol. 16, no, 5, 1962, pp. 
138-141; 141-142, printed, 





+ 


"Studies on the Physiological Chemistry of Phos- 
phorus Compounds in Fish Muscle, IV--On the 
Seasonal Variation of Phosphorus Compounds Con- 
tent,'' by T. Nakano (Holy Ghost Junior College, 
Akita City, Japan), article, Bulletin of the Japanese 
Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 27, no, 2, 1961, 
pp. 147-149, printed in Japanese with English sum- 
mary. 








BIVALVES: 

"Effects of Turbidity on Some Larval and Adult 
Bivalves," by Victor L, Loosanoff (U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, Milford, Conn.), article, 
Proeeedings of the Gulf and Caribbean Fisheries 
Institute, vol. 14, 1961, pp. 80-94, printed. Gulf 
and Caribbean Fisheries Institute, University of 
Miami, Marine Laboratory, #1 Rickenbacker 
Causeway, Miami 49, Fla. 

BLUEFISH: 

"Age in a Small Sample of Bluefish (Pomatomus 

saltatrix Linnaeus),'' by Richard H. Backus (Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass.), 











article, Breviora Museum of Comparative Zoology 
(Harvard), vol, 159, 1962, pp. 1-4, printed, Bre- 
viora Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 





*'"'A Racial Investigation of the Bluefish, Pomatomus 
saltatrix (Linnaeus) of the Atlantic Coast of North 
America," by William Albert Lund, Jr. (Instituto 
Oceangrafia, Cumana, Venezuela), article, Boletin 
Instituto Oceanografia, vol. 1, no. 1, 1961, pp. 73- 
12S, illus., printed in English with Spanish summary. 





BROWNING: 

"Studies on the Browning of Fish Flesh, VI--Changes 
of Some Glycolytic Intermediates by Heat," by Fumio 
Nagayama, article, Bulletin of the Japanese Society 
of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 27, February 1961, pp. 
158-161, printed. Japanese Society of Scientific 
Fisheries, 6-chome, Shiba-Kaigandori, Minato-Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan, 








BULGARIA: 

New Prospects for Bulgarian Fishing, by Mikhail 
Nishkov, JPRS 14905, 5 pp., processed. (Trans- 
lated from the Bulgarian, Ribno Stopanstvo, no, 6, 
1962, pp. 3-5.) Office of Technical Services, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D, C. 








CALIFORNIA: 

California Fish and Game, vol, 48, no, 4, October 
1962, 83 pp., illus., printed, single copy 75 cents. 
California Fish and Game, Printing Division, Doc- 
uments Section, Sacramento 14, Calif. Includes, 
among others, articles on: "A Sea Urchin, a Lob- 
ster and a Fish, New to the Marine Fauna of Cali- 
fornia," by John E, Fitch; 'The Southern Califor- 
nia Mackerel Fishery and Age Composition of the 
Pacific Mackerel Catch for the 1958-59 Season," by 
Harold Hyatt; ''California Sea Lion Census for 1958, 
1960, and 1961," by Wm. Ellis Ripley, Keith W. Cox, 
and John L, Baxter; "Age and Length Composition 
of the Sardine Catch Off the Pacific Coast of the 
United States and Mexico in 1959-60," by Doyle E, 
Gates and Robert S, Wolf; and "Potential Profits 
in the California Salmon Fishery," by Donald H. 
Fry, Jr. 








CAMEROUN: 

"Pour se developper, la peche camerounaise a besoin 
d'encouragements et d'aide" (In Order to Develop, 
the Fishery of Cameroun Needs Encouragement 
and Aid), article, La Peche Maritime, vol. 41, no, 
1014, September 1962, pp. 640-641, illus., printed 
in French, La Peche Maritime, 190 Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris, France, 





CANADA: 

Fisheries Statistics British Columbia, 1961, 20 pp., 
illus., printed in French and English, 50 Canadian 
cents. Queen's Printer and Controller of Station- 
ery, Ottawa, Canada, 1962. Contains data on quan- 
tity and value of fishery products by species, Brit- 
ish Columbia, 1949-61; quantity and value by spe- 
cies and fisheries districts, 1960-61; capital equip- 
ment employed in primary fisheries operations, 
1960-61; and number of persons engaged in primary 
fisheries operations, 1960-61, 








Preparing Shipments to Canada, WTIS Part 2, Opera- 
tions Report No- 62-50, 18 pp., printed, 10 cents. 





THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 


Bureau of International Programs, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., September 
1962, (For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 

D. C.), Goods sent to Canada for consumption in 
that country are exempt from U. S, export control 
and do not require a Department of Commerce ex- 
port license. However, if goods are sent with the 
knowledge or intention that they will be reexported 
from Canada to another foreign destination, they are 
subject to the same export controls as if sent to 
such other foreign country direct from the United 
States. The report discusses shipping documents; 
shipments by mail and truck; labeling, marking, 
packing; and prohibited or controlled goods, Italso 
discusses entry, transit, and warehousing; aban- 
doned and reexported goods; customs procedures; 
samples and commercial travelers; advertising 
matter; and educational films and other material. 


CANNED FISH: 


"Nutritive Value of Canned Fish: Effect of Canning, 
Storage, and Antioxidants," by P. L. Sawant and 
N. G. Magar, article, Chemical Abstracts, vol. 56, 
March 5, 1962, 5170d, printed. Chemical Abstracts, 
The American Chemical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., 
Washington, D. C. 





CHAR: 


*"'O sistematicheskom polozhenii kamchatskikh gol'- 
tsov roda Salvelinus" (The Taxonomic Status of 
Kamchatka Chars of the Genus Salvelinus), by K. A. 
Savvaitova, article, Zoologicheski Zhurnal, vol. 40, 
no, 11, 1961, pp. 1696-1703, printed in Russian with 
English summary. 





COALFISH (POLLOCK): 

"Om Seiens Ernaering" (On the Food of the Coalfish), 
by Ulf Lie, article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 48, no, 38, 
September 20, 1962, pp. 522-525, illus., printed in 
Norwegian with English summary. Fiskets Gang, 
Fiskeridirektoratet, Radstuplass 10, Bergen, Nor- 
way. 


COLOMBIA: 

"La Importancia de Nuestra Posibilidad Pesquera" 
{The Importance of Our Potential in Fisheries), by 
Antonio Oviedo; "La Situacion de la Pesca en Co- 
lombia el Ano de 1961" (The Status of the Colom- 
bian Fisheries in 1961), by Jorge E. Carrillo Baron, 
articles, Peces y Conservas, vol, 2, no, 14, August- 
September 1962, pp. 22-26, printed in Spanish, Pe- 
ces y Conservas, Carrera 19-A, no, 12-90, Bogo- 
ta, Colombia. 





COMMON MARKET: 

"Los Productos de la Pesca en el Mercado Comun" 
(Fishery Products in the Common Market), article, 
Peces y Conservas, vol, 2, no, 14, August-Septem- 
ber 1962, pp. 2-4, printed in Spanish. Peces y 
Conservas, Carrera 19-A, No. 12-90, Bogota, 
Colombia, 





COMPOSITION: 

"The Composition of Commercially Important Fish 
Taken from New England Waters, II--Proximate 
Analyses of Butterfish, Flounder, Pollock, and 
Hake, and Their Seasonal Variation," by Richard 
O. Brooke, Elinor M, Ravesi, and Maynard A, 
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Steinberg, article, Journal of Food Science, vol, 27, 
January-February 1962, pp. 73-79, printed, Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists, 510-522 N. Hickory St,, 
Champaign, Il. 


"Composition of Some Sea and Fresh Water Fishes," 
by M,. Panaiotova and D. Bail'ozov, article, Chem- 
ical Abstracts, vol. 56, March 19, 1962, 6429a, 
printed. Chemical Abstracts, The American Chem- 
ical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D, C, 


CRABS: 
"Blue Crab Movement in Coastal South Carolina, I 
1958-59," by Kenneth J, Fischler and Charles H. 
Walburg (U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Beaufort, N. C.), article, Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Fisheries Society, vol. 91, no. 3, 1962, pp. 275- 
278, printed. Secretary, American Fisheries Soci- 
ety, P. O. Box 483, McLean, Va. 





Centolla Industry in Tierra del Fuego. Part 2--April 
1962-June 1962 (Continuation from November 1961- 
January 1962), by Ole J. Heggem, 36 pp., illus., 
processed, Ministerio de Agricultura, Direccion 
de Agricultura y Pesca, Santiago, Chile. The first 
phase of the centolla (king crab) study program con- 
sisted of the collection of catch data off Porvenir 
from October 31, 1961, to January 25, 1962. This 
paper provides additional data concerning the pos- 
sibility of a king crab (Lithodes antarcticus) fishery 
from April to June 1962, During this period trial 
fishing efforts were made with tangle nets and with 
Alaskan-type king crab traps. In addition, a brief 
trial was made with a German herring trawl. Com- 
mercial fishing for centollas with traps, trawls, or 
tangle nets does not appear feasible in the Porvenir 
during the period of observation from February to 
the end of June, due to the small catch and poor 
quality of male centollas at that time. 














Notes on the Biology and Economic Importance of the 
Land Crab DISOMA GUANHUMI, Latreille, of 
Puerto Rico, by Carmelo Feliciano, 32 pp., illus., 
processed. Department of Agriculture of Puerto 
Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico, May 2, 1962. The land 
crab is commonly known as "Juey" or Cangrejo" 
in Puerto Rico, where its fishery has a considerable 
local importance, Its flesh is considered a delicacy, 
and the commercial catch has an estimated value of 
$70,000 per year to the fishermen, It is regardedas 
a pest in the sugar-cane plantations to the point that 
in certain coastal farms an annual allotment has to 
be set for its control. This paper embodies the re- 
sults of observations on the life history and ecolog- 
ical aspects of this species both in the laboratory 
and in the field, and of the current practices fol- 
lowed by the fishery. The study was undertaken 
from July 1957 to June 1958 to procure biological 
and economic information to provide a sound basis 
for the conservation and management of the resource, 














CRUSTACEA: 
The Physiology of Crustacea. Volume II--Sense Or- 
~ gans, Integration and Behavior, by Talbot H. Water- 
man, 686 pp., illus., printed, $22. Academic Press 
Inc., 125 E, 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


DENMARK: 
Import Tariff System of Denmark, WTIS Part 2, Op- 
erations Report No, 62-51, 2 pp., printed, 10 cents. 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE 
OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM 


Bureau of International Programs, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., September 1962. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 
Covers units of currency, weights, and measures; 
basis of specific and ad valorem duties; method of 
payment; preferential duties; general rules oncus- 
toms classification; internal taxes; general turn- 
over tax; shipping documents; import ‘restrictions; 
and related information, There is no customs sur- 
tax on imports into Denmark, 


DOGFISH: 

"Norske Pigghamerkinger 1958-61" (Norwegian Spiny 
Dogfish Tagging, 1958-61), by Olav Aasen, article, 
Fiskets Gang, vol. 48, no. 37, September 13, 1962, 
pp. 507-511, illus., printed in Norwegian with Eng- 
lish summary. Fiskets Gang, Fiskeridirektoratet, 
Radstuplass 10, Bergen, Norway. 


DOLPHINS: 
Man and Dolphin, by John C, Lilly, 310 pp., illus., 
printed. Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, 
N..¥., 206i. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 

Import Tariff System of the Dominican Republic, 
WTIS Part 2, oeradions Report No, 62-49, 2 pp., 
printed, 10 cents. Bureau of International Pro- 
grams, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., September 1962. (For sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C.). Covers currency, 
weights, and measures; bases of duties; payment 
of duties; preferential rates; customs surtaxes; 
other taxes collected in customs; excise taxes; 
wharfage, storage, and other charges; consular 
documents; trade controls; exchange controls; and 
other requirements. 








ECOLOGY: 
*Voprosy ekologii ryb. Sb. rabot (Questions of the 
Ecology of Fishes. A Symposium), 182 pp., illus., 
printed in Russian. 








EELS: 

*"'Sluchai obnaruzheniya ugrei v tele drugikh ryb" 
(Cases in Which Eels Were Discovered in the 
Bodies of Other Fish), by P. G. Oshmarin and c*h- 
ers, article, Zoologicheski Zhurnal, vol. 40, no, 12, 
1961, pp. 1898-1898 printed in Russian with Eng- 
lish summary. 


FISH BEHAVIOR: 

*''Ob osobennostyakh oboronitel'nogo povedeniya 
stai nekotorykh pelagicheskikh ryb" (Specific Fea- 
tures of the Defensive Behavior of Schools of Some 
Pelagic Fish), by D. V. Radakov, article, Trudy 
Instituta Morfologiia Zhivotnykh Akademiia Nauk 
SSSR, vol, 39, 1961, pp. 47-71, printed in Russian, 








"The Schooling of Fishes," by Evelyn Shaw, article, 
Scientific American, vol, 206, no, 6, 1962, pp. 128- 
138, printed, Scientific American, 415 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N, Y. 


FISH CULTURE: 
*''Voprosy organizatsii rybovodstva" (The Organi- 
zation of Fish-Raising), by F. Sukhoverkhov, ar- 
ticle, Rybovodstvo i Rybolovstvo, vol, 6, 1961, pp. 








5-8, printed in Russian, 
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FISH FEEDING: 

"Determination of Feeding Chronology in Fishes," by 
Rezneat M. Darnell and Richard R. Meierotto (Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis.), article, Trans- 
actions of the American Fisheries Society, vol. 91, 
no. 3, 1962, pp. 313-320, printed. Secretary, Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society, P. O. Box 483, McLean, Va. 





FISH-LIVER OILS: 

"The Glyceryl Ethers in the Liver Oils of Elasmo- 
branch Fish," by Bo Hallgren and Sam Larsson, 
article, Journal of Lipid Research, vol. 3, January 
1962, pp. 31-38, printed. Journal of Lipid Research, 
University Publishers, Inc., 59 E, 54th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 





FISH MANAGEMENT: 

"The A, B. C.'s of Fish Management," by John R, 
Greeley, article, Conservationist, vol. 16, no, 4, 
1962, pp. 16-17, illus., printed. The New York State 
Conservation Dept., Rm. 335, State Campus, Albany 
ve ae a 





FISH MEAL: 

"Protein, Phosphorus, and Calcium in Samples of 
Fish Meal Made from the Three Clupeids of Sene- 
gal (Ethmalosa fimbriata, Sardinella eba, and Sardi- 
nella aurita),” by M. P. Doutre, article, Chemical 
Abstracts, vol. 55, June 12, 1961, 11695i, printed. 
Chemical Abstracts, The American Chemical So- 
ciety, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 











FISH MORTALITY: 

"Fish Feeding on Imported Fire Ants," by Denzel E. 
Ferguson (Mississippi State University, State Col- 
lege, Miss.),article, Journal of Wildlife Manage- 
ment, vol, 26, no, 2, 1962, pp. 206-207, Pag 
Wildlife Society, 2000 P St., NW., Washington, D. C. 
In the summer of 1960, large quantities of imported 
fire ants were fed to fish under field conditions and 
68 apparently unharmed bluegills were recovered 
which had consumed 1-78 ants each. One small fish 
was suspected of dying from eating ants. It is sug- 
gested that ants may be capable of killing fish by 
stinging the lining of the empty stomach, that other 
food items reduce the probability of such stings, and 
that any toxins are rendered harmless upon entering 
the intestine, Fish mortality from ant consumption 
is presumed to be a rare phenomenon, if it occurs 
at all, 





FISH OIL: 

"Feed Men Hear Report on Recent Work with Fish Oil 
in Rations,. Part 4--Fish Meal, Condensed Fish Sol- 
ubles, Methionine Hydroxy Analogue, and Poultry 
Byproducts Meal as Variables in Broiler Rations," 
by Roger Berglund, article, Feedstuffs, vol. 34, 
March 31, 1962, pp. 6, 70, printed. Feedstuffs, Mil- 
ler Publishing Co., 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 
5, Minn, 


"The Growth Promoting Properties of Menhaden Fish 
Oil as Influenced by Various Fats," by Leonard M. 
Dansky (Lipman Research Center, Augusta, Maine), 
article, Poultry Science, vol, 41, no, 4, July 1962, 
pp. 1352-1354, printed, single copy $2.85. The Poul- 
try Science Association, Texas A and M College 
System, College Station, Tex. 





"Some Responses of Chickens to Menhaden Fish Oil 
in the Diet," by Hardy M, Edwards, Jr. and J. E. 
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Marion (University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.), article, 
Federation Proceedings, vol, 21, no, 2, 1962, p. 392, 





printed. Federation Proceedings of American So- 
cieties for Experimental Biology, 9650 Wisconsin 
Ave. NW., Washington 14, D, C. 


FISH PASTE: 

"Frozen Fish Paste as Material for Fish Cakes," by 
Kyosuke Nishiya, article, Chemical Abstracts, vol. 
55, October 16, 1961, 21411h, printed. Chemical 
Abstracts, The American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St. NW., Washington, D, C. 





FISH PONDS: 

«''"Rybovodstvo Smolenskoi oblasti" (Fish-Raising in 
Smolensk Oblast), by S, Dorokhov, article, Rybo- 
vodstvo i Rybolovstvo, vol. 6, 1961, pp. 9-11, print- 
ed in Russian. 





FISH POPULATIONS: 
"On Estimating Mortality Coefficients in Exploited 
Fish Populations, Given Two Censuses," by Henry 
A, Regier (Cornell University Department of Con- 
servation, Ithaca, N. Y.), article, Transactions of 


the American Fisheries Society, vol. 91, no. 3, 1962, 





pp. 283-294, printed. Secretary, American Fisher- 
ies Society, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., P. O. 
Box 483, McLean, Va. 


*"O prichinakh flyuktuatsii chislennosti ryb" (The 
Cause of Fluctuations in the Size of Fish Popula- 
tions), by G. V. Nikol'skii, article, Voprosy Ikhti- 
ologiia, vol, 1, no, 4, 1961, pp. 659-665, printed in 
Russian. 


FOOD MANAGEMENT: 

Using Storage Controls to Simplify Determination of 
Daily Food Costs, Food Management Leaflet 5, 12— 
pp., illus., printed. Cooperative Extension Service, 
University of Massachusetts, 408 Atlantic Ave., 
Rm, 303, Boston 10, Mass., 1962, The use of cor- 
rect storage controls makes it possible for food 
service operators to determine food cost daily with 
a good degree of accuracy and a relatively small 
amount of work, Though most food service opera- 
tors determine food cost figures at monthly inter- 
vals through the use of inventory and purchase 
figures, many find that the resulting information 
becomes available too late. Measures that could 
have been taken to correct bad situations are no 
longer possible, This leaflet emphasizes the im- 
portance of storage as a major control point for 











management, and describes the storage forms which 
can be utilized to get good control. Use of the forms 


are illustrated by examples, 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY: 

Color of Foods, by Gordon Mackinney and “_—— Cc, 
Little, 321. pp., illus., printed, $12.70 in U. S, and 
$13.70 foreign, The Avi Publishing Co., Inc., P.O. 
Box 388, Westport, Conn., 1962. The book's pri- 
mary purpose is the discussion of the problems 
confronting the food technologist and chemist when 
he considers the color of foods, Very aptly, the 
introduction points out that our perception of the 
world around us is determined by our sensory im- 
pressions; also, that we learn to associate cer- 
tain objects with certain colors, The first im- 
pression of a food is usually visual and a major 
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part of our willingness to accept a food depends on 
its color, Since more and more the food industry, 
including that segment producing fishery products, 
is becoming more quality conscious, it is important 
to remember that color can serve as a useful cri- 
terion of quality. However, the authors caution that 
this can be misleading. But they point out that nei- 
ther natural nor artificial coloring matters should 
ever be added to cover up a defect, although adding 
a harmless coloring matter for esthetic reasons can 
of course be fully justified. The authors show that 
through visual inspection the observer can draw a 
number of valid conclusions regarding the state of 

a food, but subjective evaluations are of limited 
usefulness, and specifications couched in descriptive 
language are without question, unsatisfactory. The 
food technologist must, therefore, necessarily be 
interested in the objective methods of color measure- 
ment, in the specification of color in terms of anes- 
tablished color system, and in the formulation of 
color tolerances on a quantitative basis. After in- 
troducing the subject by discussing vision and the 
perception of color, the authors review the work 
which led to the establishment of the C, I, E, and 
Munsell color spaces. The Lovibond system is con- 
sidered next, followed by a discussion of the bases 
for various color collections. The reflectance and 
transmittance data needed in determining the C. I. E, 
specifications for color are presented, One chapter 
deals with the problem of color-difference measure- 
ment and another chapter with color tolerances, One 
chapter adequately covers instrumentation, Also, an 
entire chapter is devoted to natural coloring matters, 
Many Federal and state specifications of color are 
outlined, and the final chapter discusses the trends 
of research in color of foods, The book has several 
appendices which contain suggestions for the tech- 
nologist trying to maintain quality as the food flows 
into the plant to be processed and stored, One ap- 
pendix covers visual appraisal of color; another ob- 
jective measurement of color; and the last, C. I, E. 
equivalents of the Munsell Value Scales. Although 
fish is not specifically covered, this book is of in- 
terest to fish technologists and processors, The 
book has a good bibliography. 


--Joseph Pileggi 


Food Texture, by Samuel A. Matz, 298 pp., illus., 


~ printed, $11. 50 in U. S., $12.50 foreign, The Avi 
Publishing Co., Inc., Westport, Conn,, 1962, This 
isa comprehensive survey of the technologicalas- 
pects of food texture. The book consists of four sec- 
tions. The first two chapters (which make up Sec- 
tion I) include general background information on the 
subject, a justification of the method of classifica- 
tion used in the next section, and a discussion of the 
commercial importance of food texture, The chap- 
ters that make up Section II discuss in detail the 
molecular and microscopic features of the basic 
texture-influencing structures in foods, The effects 
of some important processing techniques on texture 
are described in Section III, The processing meth- 
ods discussed are: blanching, cooking, and canning; 
freezing; dehydration; radiation; chemical and os- 
motic processing methods. The spontaneous changes 
in texture which occur during storage are consid- 
ered in the final three chapters which make up Sec- 
tion IV. The author admits that some important types 
of foods had to be treated in a‘cursory manner, How- 
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ever, in view of the importance of fish as a high 
type of protein food, it would seem to me that fish 
and fishery products should have been given alittle 
more adequate treatment. Each chapter concludes 
with a bibliography, but even here the author, as 
far as fish is concerned, has failed to list the most 
important papers written on texture and texture 
changes in fishery products. Yet this book will be 
of considerable value to fishery technologists, firms 
producing food products, and even handlers of food 
products as it will give the latter group a better 
understanding of what is involved in packing prod- 
ucts of high quality and uniform texture. The book 
is indexed, 


--Joseph Pileggi 


FRANCE: 

Establishing a Business in France, WTIS Part 1, Eco- 
nomic Report No. 62-68, I2-pp., printed, 15 cents. 
Bureau of International Programs, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., September 
1962. (For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) Discusses Government policy on investment, 
entry and repatriation of capital, trade factors af- 
fecting investment, business organization, regula- 
tions affecting employment, and taxation, 





FRESH-WATER FISH: 

*'Inventaire biologique des poissons et des pecher- 
ies de la region du lac Saint-Pierre" (Biological 
Inventory of the Fishes and Fisheries of the Lac 
Saint-Pierre Region), by Jean-Paui Cuerrier, 
article, Naturaliste Canadien; vol. 89, nos. 6/7, 
1962, pp. 193-214, illus., printed in French, 





FROZEN FOOD: 

"Calculating the Keeping Quality of Frozen Foods,’ 
by Mogens Jul, article, Food Manufacture, vol, 36, 
December 1961, pp. 520-526, printed. Food Manu- 
facture, Leonard Hill, Ltd., 9 Eden St., London 
NW1, England, 





FUNGI: 
Fungi in Oceans and Estuaries, by T, W. Johnson, 
Jr, and F, K, Sparrow, Jr., 662 pp., illus., printed, 
$25. Cramer, Weinheim, Germany, 1961, 





GENERAL: 

"Freezing Resistance in Some Northern Fishes," by 
Malcolm S, Gordon (University of California at 
Los Angeles), Ben H. Amdur, and Per F, Scho- 
lander, article, Biological Bulletin, vol, 122, no. 1, 
1962, pp. 52-62, printed. Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory, Woods Hole, Mass. 





The Life Story of the Fish: His Morals and Manners, 
“by Brian Curtis, 284 pp., illus.; printed, $1.50. 
Dover Publications, 1780 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. Reprint (1949) of informally written book by 
an ichthyologist for the layman, 





*"'K metodike issledovaniya rannikh stadii promy- 
slovykh ryb" (A Method for Studying the Early 
Stages of Commercially Valuable Fishes), by A. S. 
Baranenkova, article, Nauchno-Tekhnika Byulleten 
Polyarnyi Nauchno-Issledovatelskaia i Proekte 
Instituta Morskogo Rybnoe Khoziaistvo i Okeano- 
grafiia, vol, 2/3, nos. 16] 17, 1961, pp. 10-13, printed 
in Russian, 

















GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARRIFFS AND TRADE: 
Trade in Agricultural Products--Reports of Commit- 

tee II on Country Consultations, 504 pp., processed, 
Sw.Fr. 10.50 (US$2.43). The Information and Library 
Services, GATT Secretariat, Villa Le Bocage, Palais 
de Nations, Geneva 10, Switzerland, 1962, Contains 
the reports on the consultations held with 38 con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade on their agricultural policies (including 
fisheries measures) within the framework of the 
“GATT Programme for Expansion of International 
Trade."" This program, which aims at the expansion 
of trade in both the industrial and agricultural sec- 
tors, has come to occupy a place of considerable im- 
portance in the over-all work of GATT. It was 
launched in November 1958 following a meeting of 
Ministers. Three committees were established to 
operate the Program, One of these, Committee II, 
was entrusted with the examination of national agri- 
cultural policies of Member governments, and, in 
particular, the use of non-tariff measures for the 
protection of agriculture and their effects on the 
flow of international trade in agricultural products, 





HADDOCK: 

Haddock Bionomics, II--The Growth of Haddock in the 
North Sea and at Faroe, by Rodney Jones, Marine _ 
Research 1962 No. 2, 20 pp., illus., printed, 6s. 6d, 
(about 90 U. S. cents). Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 13A Castle St., Edinburgh 2, Scotland, 1962, 








HAEMOGLOBIN POLYMORPHISM: 

"Haemoglobin Polymorphism in Fishes," by Knud Sick, 
article, Nature, vol, 192, December 2, 1961, pp. 894- 
896, printed. Nature, St. Martin's Press, Inc., 175 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


HAITI: 

Import Tariff System of Haiti, WTIS Part 2, Opera- 
tions Report No. 62-48, 2 pp., printed, 10 cents. 
Bureau of International Programs, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D, C., September 1962. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 
Covers currency, weights, and measures; bases of 
duty; payment of duties; preferential tariff rates; 
additional customs taxes; excise taxes; wharfage and 
storage; trade controls; consular documents; and re- 
lated information, There are no customs surtaxes 
or exchange controls on imports into Haiti. 





HERRING: 

Bering Sea Herring and the Prospects for Its Ex- 
ploitation, by V. G. Lipanov, SH II E82 No. 379, 3 
pp., processed, (Translated from the Russian, Ryb- 
noe Khoziaistvo, vol, 37, no, 11, 1961, pp. 45-47. 





Library, U. S. Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C, 





The Biology and Fishery of the Gulf of Kandalaksha 

“Herring, Sy ig P. Vilson, 15 pp., printed. (Trans- 
lated from the Russian, Materialy pe kompleksnomu 
izucheniyu Belogo Morya, vol. 1, 1957, pp. 90-104.) 
National Lending Library for Science and Technol- 
ogy, Boston Spa, Yorkshire, England, 


The Biology and Fishery of the Gulf of Onega Herring, 
by A. A. Mikhailovskaya, 16 pp., printed. tirana 
lated from the Russian, Materialy po kompleksnomu 
izucheniyu Belogo Morya, vol. 1, 1957, pp. 74-89.) 
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National Lending Library for Science and Technolo- 
gy, Boston Spa, Yorkshire, England, 


Herring Rearing. IV--Rearing Beyond the Yolk-Sac 
Stage, by J. H. S. Blaxter, Marine Research 1962 
No. 1, 18 pp., illus., printed, 6s, 6d, (about 95 U. S. 
cents), Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 13A Castle 


St., Edinburgh 2, Scotland, 1962. 








*"Morskie ptitsy i razvedka sel'di' (Sea Birds and 
Reconnaissance for Herring), by D. A. Shubnikov 
and O, N. Shubnikova, article, Priroda, vol, 11, 
1961, pp. 168-109, printed in Russian. 


The Present State of the Fishery of the White Sea 
Herring, and Its Biology, by B. M. Tambovtsev, 
30 pp., printed. (Reprinted from the Russian, Ma- 
terialy po kompleksnomu izucheniyu Belogo Morya, 
vol, 1, 1957, pp. 44-73.) National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology, Boston Spa, Yorkshire, 
England, 








*"'O promysle belomorskoi sel'di v 1960 g."' (The 
Catch of White Sea Herring in 1960), by B. M. Tam- 
bovtsev, article, Nauchno-Tekhnika Byulleten Poly- 
arnyi Nauchno-Issledovatelskaia i Proekte Instituta 
Morskogo Rybnoe Khoziaistvo i Okeanografiia, 
vol. 2/3, nos, 16-17, 1961, p. 55, printed in Rus- 
sian, 











*"'Sel'devye i ikh ispol'zovanie v mirovom rybolo- 
vstve'' (Clupeids and Their Use by the Fisheries of 
the World), by I. G. Yudanov, article, Vopros 
Ikhtiologii, vol. 1, no, 2, 1961, pp. 291-240, printed 
in Russian, 


"A Serological Comparison of Five Species of Atlan- 
tic Clupeoid Fishes," by Donald F, Mairs and Carl 
J. Sindermann (U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries Biological Laboratory, Boothbay Harbor, 
Me.), article, The Biological Bulletin, vol, 123, no, 
2, October 1962, pp. 330-343, illus., printed, single 
copy $2.50. The Biological Bulletin, Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. 





HUNGARY: 

*''Rybovodstvo v Vengerskoi Narodnoi Respublike" 
(Fish-Raising in the Hungarian People's Republic), 
by L, Pavlov, article, Rybovodstvo i Rybolovstvo, 
vol, 6, 1961, pp. 53-54, printed in Russian, 





INDIA: 

Fisheries of Gujarat, edited by K. V. Navathe, S. B. 
S. Mani, and 8, V. Gokhale, 110 pp., illus., printed. 
Gujarat Fisheries Central Co-operative Associa- 
tion Ltd., c/o Director of Fisheries, Asarwa, Ah- 
medabad-11, India. A souvenir publication for the 
delegates of the first All India Conference of Fish- 
ing Gear Technologists and the ninth Meeting of 
the Central Fisheries Research Committee at Vera- 
val, November 11-14, 1961, giving information on 
the existing fishing gear of Gujarat and mechani- 
zation in the fishing fleet. Included are articles 
by fisheries experts on: "Fisheries Development 
in Gujarat"; "Suggestions on the Development of 
Fisheries in India"; "Survey of the Offshore Dem- 
ersal Fisheries of Andhra and Orissa Coasts, 
1960"; "Fishing Gear of the Rajkot Division"; 'Ami- 


lan, a Synthetic Fibre, as a Netting Twine Material"; 


"Need for Research on the Fishing Gear of Gujarat"; 


, 





"Trends of Mechanisation in the Fishing Fleet of 
Gujarat"; and "Gujarat Fisheries Central Coopera- 
tive Association Ltd,, Aims and Activities." A 
directory of firms and institutions connected with 
the fishing industry is also included. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS: 

*'"'XI sessiya Mezhdunarodnoi komissii po rybolovstvu 
v severo-zapadnoi chasti Atlanticheskogo okeana 
(IKNAF)" (The 11th Session of the International Com- 
mission on Northwest Atlantic Fishing--ICNAF), by 
A. A. Volkov, article, Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, vol, 11, 
1961, pp. 82-85, printed in Russian, 





IRELAND: 

Iontaobhas Iascaigh Intire Ioncorportha (The Inland 
Fisheries Trust Incorporated) Annual Report, 1961- 
62, 28 pp., printed, Inland Fisheries Trust, 11 
Westmoreland St., Dublin 2, Ireland, 1962. This re- 
port covers the period from April 1961 to March 
1962, Improvement of game fishing waters in 18 
counties was continued by the methods of reducing 
predators, rehabilitation of spawning grounds, and 
restocking, where feasible. Technical assistance 
and guidance were given to nearly 70 coarse-fish- 
ing centers as well as work on improving access to 
waters and stocking with suitable fish. 





IVORY COAST: 

"Developpement de la peche industrielle a Abidjan" 
(Development of the Commercial Fishery at Abid- 
jan), article, La Peche Maritime, vol, 41, no, 1014, 
September 1962, p. 639, printed in French, La 
Peche Maritime, 190 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, 
France, 





"La situation et les perspectives de la peche indus- 
trielle en Cote d'Ivoire en 1962" (The Position and 
Prospects of the Commercial Fishery in the Ivory 
Coast in 1962), article, La Peche Maritime, vol. 41, 
no, 1015, October 1962, pp. 718-723, illus., printed 
in French, La Peche Maritime, 190 Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris, France. 





JAPAN: 

Data Record of Oceanographic Observations and Ex- 
ploratory Fishing, Nos. 5 and 6, 396 and 285 pp. _ 
respectively, illus., printed in Japanese and English. 
The Faculty of Fisheries, Hokkaido University, Hak- 
odate, Hakkaido, Japan, March 1961, March 1962. 
Consists of data collected on cruises to the West- 
ern Caroline Islands, Bering Sea, North Pacific, 
Tsugaru Straits, South China Sea, and Okhotsk Sea 
during 1935-39, 1959, 1960, and 1961. Data includes 
information on tuna long-lining, biological character- 
istics of salmon, hydrographic observations, plankton, 
fish larvae, salmon gill-netting, trawling, and re- 
lated information, 








Japanese Fishing Regulations, 1959, no, 34, 831 pp., 
printed in Japanese. Japanese Fisheries Agency, 
Tokyo, Japan, 





LOBSTER: 

"Special Properties of Myosin A Extracted from 
Striated Muscle from the Lobster," by Yutaka Iguchi, 
article, Chemical Abstracts, vol. 55, May 29, 1961, 
10730i, printed. Chemical Abstracts, The American 
Chemical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, 
D. C, 











h 








OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 





LONG ISLAND SOUND: 

North Shore of Long Island Sound--Watch Hill to 
New Haven, Small-Craft Chart Series 116, 3 ac- 
cordion-folded charts, printed, $1.50. U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, New York District Office, 

602 Federal Office Bldg., 90 Church St., New York 
7, N. Y., October 1962, Contains three accordion- 
folded charts (Charts 116-1, 116-2, 116-3, tidal 
data, a tabulation of facilities, and other refer- 
ences--all bound in a new protective wrap-around 
cover, The three multicolored charts provide basic 
nautical chart coverage at the scale of 1:40,000, 
with a number of excellent insets at 1:20,000, A- 
mong the insets is a three-panel 13-mile stretch 
of the Thames River from South of New London to 
Norwich, Others are: Niantic Bay and River; the 
Connecticut River from its mouth to Hamburg Cove; 
Clinton Harbor; Patchogue River at Duck Island 
Roads; Guilford Harbor and approaches; Branford 
Harbor; and the Thimbles and vicinity. The tide 
tables giving predictions for the year are refer- 
enced to New Haven and Bridgeport, Conn, Direc- 
tion and maximum strength of tidal currents at ebb 
and flood are indicated in red on the charts. Sev- 
eral important changes in the Small-Craft Series 
are inaugurated in Series 116, The tabulation of 
facilities, for example, is consolidated into asingle 
unit and published on the inside cover-panel, (The 
tabulations were previously scattered among the 
chart panels.) This reference shows facilities 
available to small craft for docking, supplies, fuel, 
and services--all keyed to the chart by name and 
number. The accordion-fold is another new fea- 
ture, Other references include rules of the road, 
whistle signals, and instructions for obtaining 
daily weather forecasts by marine radiotelephone, 
Series 116 is a companion to Series 117, North 
Shore of Long Island Sound--New Haven to Throgs 
Neck, issued in January 1962. 














MALAGASY REPUBLIC: 

"Pisciculture et peche a Madagascar (1950-1960)" 
(Fish Culture and the Fishery in Madagascar, 1950- 
1960), by A, Kiener, article, La Peche Maritime, 
vol, 41, no. 1014, September 1962, pp. 642-645, 
illus., printed in French, La Peche Maritime, 190 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France, 





METABOLISM: 

*"'Rost i dinamika zhirnosti u ryb kak prisposobi- 
tel'nye protesessy (na osnovanii eksperimental'- 
nogo issledovaniya sazana v del'te Volgi)'"' (The 
Growth and Dynamics of Fat Accumulation in Fishes 
as Adaptive Processes--on the Basis of an Experi- 
mental Study of the Carp in the Volga Delta), by 
N. I, Chugunova, A, V. Assman, and N, P. Maka- 
rova, article, Trudy Instituta Morphologiia Zhiv- 
otnykh Akademiia Nauk SSSR, vol. 39, 1961, pp. 96- 
181, printed in Russian. 











MICROBES: 

"Life of Terrestrial Microbes in Marine Medium-- 
Action of Iodine Compounds," by Jean Brisou, 
Huguette Vargues, and Jean Cadeillan, article, 
Chemical Abstracts, vol. 56, March 19, 1962, 6466i, 
printed, Chemical Abstracts, The American Chem- 
ical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C, 


MICROBIOLOGY: 
"Coliform Bacteria in Sea Water and Shellfish. I-- 
Lactose Fermentation at 35,5° and 44° C,," by A.D, 
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Tennant and J, E, Reid; "IIl--The E. C. Confirma- 
tion Test for Escherichia coli," by A. D. Tennant 
and others, articles, Canadian Journal of Micro- 
biology, vol. 7, 1961, pp. 725-731; pp. 733-739, print- 
ed Pieadian Journal of Microbiology, National Re- 
search Council, Ottawa, Canada. 





MISSISSI Pr; 


"Commercial Fishing in Mississippi," by C. A. Schutz, 
article, Mississippi Game and Fish, vol. 24, no. 12, 
July-August 1962, p. 10, printed. Game and Fish 
Commission, Box 451, Jackson, Miss. During the 
1959-60 season, 1,626 commercial fishing licenses 
were issued in Mississippi, of which 343 were to 
regular fishermen and 870 to part-time fishermen, 
Landings totaled 5,996,000 pounds with a value of 
$989,980. About 90 percent of the catch consisted of 
buffalofish, carp, and catfish, Drum, paddlefish, 
quillback, and sturgeon composed the remainder, 








"Rules and Regulations on Commercial Fishing in 


Miss.,'' article, Mississippi Game and Fish, vol. 

24, no, 12, July-August 1962, pp. 13, 14, printed, 
Game and Fish Commission, Box 451, Jackson, 
Miss, Covers open seasons for commercial fish- 
ing; legal tackle--trot lines, snag lines, set hooks, 
hoop or barrel nets, gill and trammel nets, seines, 
minnow seines and traps, harpoon rod and longbow, 
and hand grabbling; and size and possession limits. 








MOROCCO: 
"La production de la peche marocaine a augmente de 


20% en 1961"' (Moroccan Fishery Production In- 
creased by 20 percent in 1961), article, La Peche 
Maritime, vol, 41, no, 1014, September 1962, pp. 
627-638, illus., printed in French. La Peche Mari- 
time, 190 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France, 





NETHERLANDS ANTILLES: 
Establishing a Business and Investing in the Nether- 








lands Antilles, WTIS Part 1, Economic Report No, 
62-69, 16 pp., printed, 15 cents. Bureau of Inter- 
national Programs, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D, C., September 1962. (For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) Discusses 
general political and legal framework of the Nether- 
lands Antilles, treatment of aliens, organizing a 
business, taxation, investment incentives, and de- 
velopment programs, It also discusses exchange 
controls, trade controls, labor and social legisla- 
tion, utilities and space costs, transportation and 
communications, general costs and market consid- 
erations, and patents and trademarks. 





NETS: 
"The Use and Selectivity of Small-Mesh Gill Nets at 


Brooks Lake Alaska,'' by William R. Heard (U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Biological Lab- 
oratory, Auke Bay, Alaska), article, Transactions of 
the American Fisheries Society, vol. 91, no, 3, 1962, 
pp. 263-268, printed. Secretary, American Fisher- 
ies Society, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., P. O. 
Box 483, McLean, Va. 





NORTH CAROLINA: 

"An Annotated Checklist of the North Carolina Bay 
Lakes Fishes," by Darrell E, Louder (North Caro- 
lina Wildlife Research Commission, Raleigh, N. C.), 
article, Journal of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific 
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Society, vol. 78, no, 1, 1962, pp. 68-73, printed, 
Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


NUTRITION: 

"Nutrition of Salmonoid Fishes. X--Quantitative 
Threonine Requirements of Chinook Salmon at Two 
Water Temperatures," by Donald C, De Long, John 
E. Halver, and Edwin T. Mertz, article, Journal 
of Nutrition, vol, 76, February 1962, pp. 174-178, 
printed, American Institute of Nutrition, 36th St. 
at Spruce, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


OCEANOGRAPHY: 

International Indian Ocean Expedition, Lourenco 
Marques Regional Meeting, April 30-May 2, 1962, 
168 pp., illus., processed, Instituto de Investiga- 
cao Cientifica, Caixa Postal 1780, Lourenco Mar- 
ques, Mozambique, 1962, Contains a list of par- 
ticipants; provisional agenda; discussions, con- 
clusions, recommendations, and agenda of the var- 
ious working groups; minutes of meetings; final 
recommendations; and programs and informative 
documents. 











PARASITES: 

"Biology and Control of the Pike- Whitefish Parasitic 
Worm, Triaenophorus crassus, in Canada," by G, H. 
Lawler, article, Progress Reports of the Biologi- 
cal Station and the Technological Unit, No. 1, Sep- 
tember 1959, pp. 31-37, printed. Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada, Biological Station, London, 
Ontario, Canada, 

















Development of Parasitofauna in Fishes of New Wa- 
ter Reservoirs, by O. N. Bauer, OTS 61-31053, 
PL-480, 7 pp., processed. (Translated from the 
Russian, Trudy Problemnykh i Tematicheskikh 
Soveshchanii ZIN, no. 4, 1954, pp. 47-53.) Office 
of Technical Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C,. 











"Geographic Distribution and Incidence of Infection 
of Cryptobia (Hemoflagellate) from Marine Fishes," 
by R. G, Strout, article, Journal of Parasitology, 
vol, 48, no, 2, section 2, 1962, pp. 31-32, printed, 
American Society of Parasitologists, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Colo, 





PHYSIOLOGY: 
Ekologicheskaia Fiziologiia Ryb. 
Physiology of Fish. Part by W. S. Stroganov, 
R 24849, printed in Russian, Loan copies avail- 
able from National Lending Library for Science 


and Technology, Boston Spa, Yorkshire, England, 
1962, 


I, (Ecological 





PLAICE: 

La Transplantation des Plies en Mer du Nord (The 
Transplantation oi the Plaice in the North Sea), by 
E. Postel, 7 pp., illus., printed in French, (Re- 
printed from Science et Nature, no, 52, July-August 
1962.) Office ce la Recherche Scientifique et Tech- 
nique Outre-Mer, Service Central de Documenta- 
tion, 80, Route d'Aulnay, Bondy (Seine), France. 








PLANKTON: 
"Studying the Ever-Changing Sea," by Alister Hardy, 
article, Nature, vol, 196, no, 4851, October 20, 1962, 
pp. 207-210, iilus.. printed, 3s. (about 42 U. S, 








cents). Nature, St. Martin's Press, Inc., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N,. Y. 


POLAND: 

Fulfillment of 1961 Fishing Industry Plan, by Fran- 
ciszek Golebiowski, JPRS 15245, 10 pp, processed, 
(Translated from the Polish, Gospodarka Rybna, 
vol, 14, no, 3, May-June 1962, pp. 6-10.) Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D, C, 











Trends in the Development of Production in the Fish- 
ing Industry, by Stefan Dzierzanowski, JPRS 15245, 
7 pp., processed, (Translated from the Polish, Gos- 

odarka Rybna, vol. 14, no, 3, May-June 1962, pp. 
3-6.) Office of Technical Services, U. S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





POLLUTION: 

"Effects of Kraft Pulp Mill Wastes on Fish,"' by Mas- 
aru Fujiya, article, Chemical Abstracts, vol. 56, 
February 5, 1962, 2776c, printed. Chemical Ab- 
stracts, The American Chemical Society, 1155 16th 
St. NW., Washington, D, C, 





"Measurements of Toxicity of Tannery and Textile 
Wastes and Their Components to Fish by Bioas- 
says," by A. David and P, Roy, article, Chemical 
Abstracts, vol. 56, April 30, 1962, 10729f, printed. 
Chemical Abstracts, The American Chemical So- 
ciety, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


PORTUGAL: 

"La Industria Conservera Portuguesa en 1961" (The 
Portuguese Canning Industry in 1961), article, In- 
dustrias Pesqueras, vol. 36, no. 848, August 15, 
1962, p. 299, printed in Spanish. Industrias Pes- 
queras, Policarpo Sanz, 21-2°, Vigo, Spain. 





Licensing and Exchange Controls--Portugal, WTIS 
Part 2, Operations Report No. 62-53, 4 pp., printed, 
10 cents. Bureau of International Programs, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D, C., Sep- 
tember 1962, (For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) Discusses Portuguese import con- 
trols, import licensing, exchange control on imports, 
and export controls, Also discusses United States 
export and import controls to Portugal and related 
information, 





PROTEIN: 

"Alimentary Value of Fish Proteins: Effect of Stor- 
age on Canned Products," by M. Th. Lanteaume, P. 
Girard, and J. Guzennec, article, Chemical Ab- 
stracts, vol. 54, March 25, 1960, 6994b, printed. 
Chemical Abstracts, The American Chemical So- 
ciety, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


"Changes in Protein Specificity Determined by Pro- 
tective Enzyme Test During Embryonic Develop- 
ment of the Sea Urchin and Fresh-Water Fish,'' by 
J. Ishida, article, Chemical Abstracts, vol. 55, Au- 
gust 21, 1961, 16612i, printed, Chemical Abstracts, 
The American Chemical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., 
Washington, D, C, 





"Influence of Different Lethal Conditions Upon Fish 
Muscle Proteins, IlI--Variation in Viscosity of 


Myosins Extracted From Fishes Killed in Different 
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Ways," by Masao Migita and Taneko Suzuki, article, 
Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, vol. 27, August 1961, pp. 774-784, printed. 
Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, 6-chome, 
Shiba-kaigandori, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 





QUALITY: 

"Development of an Instrument for Evaluating Tex- 
ture of Fishery Products," by John A. Dassow, 
Lynne G. McKee, and Richard W, Nelson, article, 
Food Technology, vol. 16, March 1962, pp. 108-110, 
printed, Food Bethel The Garrard Press, 510 
N. Hickory, Champaign, 111. 





RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES: 

«"'Primenyat' radioaktivnye izotopy v promyshlennom 
rybolovstve" (Use of Radioactive Isotopes in Com- 
mercial Fishing), by V. P. Kondrat'ev, article, Ryb- 
noe Khoziaistvo, vol. 5, 1961, pp. 62-64, printed in 
Russian, 


RED TIDE: 

"Red Water and Mass-Mortality of Fish Near Cape 
Town," by John R, Grindley and F, J. R. Taylor, 
article, Nature, vol, 195, no, 4848, September 29, 
1962, p, 1324, printed, 3s. (about 42 U. S. cents). 
Nature, St. Martin's Press, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N, Y. 


REFRIGERATED VESSELS: 

Sudovye kholodil'nye ustanovki (Refrigeration Plants 
on Ships), by A. P. Dobrovol'skii, #R 24689, printed 
in Russian, Loan copies available from National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology, Boston 
Spa, Yorkshire, England, 1962. 





REPUBLIC OF GUINEA: 

Investment Law in the Republic of Guinea, WTIS Part 
I, Economic Report No. 62-74, 4 pp., printed, 15 
cents. Bureau of International Programs, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D, C., October 








1962, (For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 


U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) A report describing the new Investment Code 
of the Republic of Guinea. The new law was enacted 
in order to encourage the participation of foreign 
private capital in the development of Guinea's re- 
sources, The code itself is divided into five parts: 
Titles I and II define the types of enterprises eli- 
gible for benefits under the code and the conditions 
of eligibility; Title III enumerates the advantages 
which may be accorded to investments; Title IV 
outlines conditions governing amortization and 
transfer of capital; and Title V provides for the 
negotiation of special conventions by which addi- 
tional guarantees may be granted firms under the 
code, 


RUMANIA: 


Aspects of Labor Productivity in the Fishing In- 
dustry, by A. Panait, JPRS ts1s6-1 pp., processed, 


(Translated from the Rumanian, Industria Aliment- 
ara (Produse Animale), vol. 10, no. 5, 1962, pp. 
135-139.) Office of Technical Services, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D,. C.) 





SALMON: 
"Herring Predation on Pink Salmon Fry in a South- 
eastern Alaska Estuary," by Fredrik V. Thorstein- 








son (U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Biologi- 
cal Laboratory, Auke Bay, Alaska), article, Trans- 
actions of the American Fisheries Society, vol. 91, 
no, 3, 1962, pp. 321-323, printed. Secretary, Ameri- 
can Fisheries Society, P. O. Box 483, McLean, Va. 





*''Immuno-serologicheskie razlichiya mezhdu otdel'- 
nymi stadami nerki" (Immunoserological Differences 
Between Individual Schools of Blueback Salmon), by 
M., G, Zaks and M, M. Sokolov, article, Voprosy - 
Ikhtiologii, vol. 1, no. 4, 1961, pp. 707-715, printed 
in Russian, 


«''Nekotorye biologicheskie i prakticheskie vyvody iz 
opyta akklimatizatsii tikhookean skikh lososei'' (Some 
Biological and Practical Conclusions from Our Ex- 
perience in Acclimatizing Pacific Salmon), by A. I. 
Smirnov, article, Byulleten Moskovskogo Obshchestva 


Ispytatelei Prirody Otdatel' Biologiia, vol. 67, no. I, 
T3ee. pp. 149-151, printed in Russian, 

*"'CO sutochnom ritme pitaniya segoletok lososya 
(Salmo salar L.)"' (The Daily Feeding Rhythm of Salm- 
on Fry--Salmo salar L.) by F. Ya. Pinskii, article, 
Byulleten Moskovskogo Obshchestva Ispytatelei Pri- 
= Otdatel" Biologiia, vol. 67, no. I, yer. p. 152, 


printed in Russian, 














SANITATION: 
"The Sanitation of Fish Boxes, III--A Comparison 
of Plastic Coated and Uncoated Wooden Boxes," by 
R,. Spencer, article, Journal of Applied Bacteriology, 
vol, 24, 1961, pp. 110-115, printed. Journal of Ap- 
plied Bacteriology, Wallace and Tierman Ltd,, Power 
Rd., London W4, England, 





SARDINES: 

*''Izmenenie zhirnosti sardiny (Sardinella aurita Val- 
lenciennes) raiona Dakara v prednerestovyi period 
godovogo tsikla" (Variations in Fatness of the Dakar 
Sardine--Sardinella aurita Valenciennes --during 
the Prespawning Period of the Annual Cycle), by 
G. E. Shul'man and V, F. Demidov, article, Zoo- 
logicheski Zhurnal, vol. 40, no. 10, 1961, pp, 1532- 
1535, printed in Russian with English summary. 











"La Sardine: Le ministre des Travaux publics re- 
pond a une question ecrite de M. Orvoen au sujet 
des difficultes de la peche sardiniere; A Douar- 
nenez la campagne de la sardine aura donne des 
resultats decevants; A Lorient, a l'abondance de 
sardine a succede la penurie; Aux Sables-d'Olonne 
la peche a la sardine n'a pas donne ce qu'elle prom- 
ettait" (Sardines: The Minister of Public Works 
Answers a Question Written by M. Orvoen on the 
Subject of the Difficulties of the Sardine Fishery; 

At Douarnenez the Sardine Season Appears to Give 
Poor Results; At Lorient, an Abundance of Sardines 
Succeeds a Scarcity; At Sables-d'Olonne the Sardine 
Fishery Has Not Yielded What It Promised), articles, 
La Peche Maritime, vol, 41, no, 1014, September 
1962, pp. 629-632, illus., printed in French, La 
Peche Maritime, 190 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, 
France, 





SEA LAMPREY: 
"Comparative Toxicity of 3-Trifluormethyl-4-Nitro- 
phenol (TFM) to Larval Lampreys and Eleven Spe- 
cies of Fishes," by Vernon C, Applegate and Everett 
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L. King, Jr., article, Transactions of the American 
Fisheries Society, vol. 91, no, 4, 1962, pp. 342-345, 
printed, Secretary, American Fisheries Society, 
P, O. Box 483, McLean, Va. 





"Exposure of Several Developmental Stages of the 
Sea Lamprey, Petromyzon marinus, to Selective 
Larvicides, by George W. Piavis, article, Copeia, 
no, 3, 1962, pp. 652-653, printed. American Soci- 
ety of Ichthyologists and Herpetologists, 18111 
Nordhoff St., Northridge, Calif. 


SEA OTTER: 

*"'O rasprostranenii chislennosti i biologii kalanov" 
(The Biology and Population Spread of the Sea Otter), 
by A. M. Nikolaev, article, Trudy Soveshchanii 
Ikhtiologicheskaia Kommissiia Akademiia Nauk 
SSSR, vol, 12, 1961, pp, 214-217, printed in Russian. 











SEA URCHIN: 

"Deoxyribonucleic Acid and Deoxyribonuclease In- 
fluence of Deoxyribonucleic Acid and Nucleotides 
on the Action of Deoxyribonuclease of Sea Urchin 
Eggs," by G. Kiefer and others, article, Chemical 
Abstracts, vol. 55, August 21, 1961, 16612b, printed, 
Chemical Abstracts, The American Chemical So- 
ciety, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


"Sulfhydryl Groups During Cell Division of Sea Ur- 
chin Eggs. IV--Contractile Properties of the 
Thread Model of KC1-Soluble Protein from the Sea 
Urchin Egg," by Hikoichi Sakai, article, Chemical 
Abstracts, vol. 56, April 30, 1962, 10727e, printed. 
Chemical Abstracts, The American Chemical So- 
ciety, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


SEAWEED: 

"Seaweed Is No Longer a Weed," article, Norway 
Exports, Autumn 1962, pp. 62-66, illus., printed, 
annual subscription 20 kroner, bE 1, $3. Norway 
Exports, H. Heyerdahls Gate 1, Oslo, Norway. 
Seaweed is now a valuable crop which is being 
harvested commercially and exploited industrially. 
Dried and ground, seaweed is a feed additive for 
livestock, It also yields alginates for the food in- 
dustry and other applications. It is a soil condi- 
tioner and is rich in vitamins, minerals, andtrace 
elements, Norway with its long coastline and fa- 
vorable temperature is rich in seaweed, and its 
commercial development is steadily increasing, 
although so far only a tiny fraction of the available 
crop is being utilized. 


SHEEFISH: 

"The Sheefish of Arctic America," by Edward J. 

Cramer, article, Alaska Sportsman, vol, 28, no, 
11, November 1962, pp. 18-20, illus., printed, sin- 
gle copy 50 cents. Alaska-Northwest Publishing 
Co,, Juneau, Alaska. Discusses the natural history 
of and fishery for the sheefish, Stenodus leuci- 
chthys, called the "tarpon of the North.” The shee- 
fish resembles the whitefish, tarpon, snook, and 
salmon in some respects. Its distribution ranges 
from certain Arctic watersheds of the U.S.S.R. 
through Arctic Alaska to Cape Bathurst, Canada. 
In Alaska it can be taken from Bristol Bay streams 
northward, It ranges in size from 30 to 80 pounds. 
Some sheefish live in fresh-water lakes while oth- 
ers are migratory. According to the author, it is 
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a delicious food fish and has considerable potential 
both for a commercial and sport fishery. 


SHRIMP: 

"Biological Observations and Results of the 1960 John 
N. Cobb Exploratory Shrimp Cruise Off the Central 
Oregon Coast," by Lael L, Ronholt, article, Oregon 
Fish Commission Research Briefs, vol. 8, no, 1, 
1961, pp. 31-52, printed. Fish Commission ofOre- 
gon, 307 State Office Bldg., 1400 SW. 5th Ave., Port- 
land 1, Oreg. 











"The Nutritive Value of Bombay Prawns. II--Chem- 
ical Composition and Nutritional Constituents of 
Penaeid Prawns," by Fatema S. Shaikhmahmud and 
N. G. Magar, article, Chemical Abstracts, vol, 55, 
October 30, 1961, 22647h, printed. Chemical Ab- 
stracts, The American Chemical Society, 1155 16th 
St. NW., Washington, D. C. 





SIERRA LEONE: 

Report on Fisheries, 1961, 12 pp., printed, 1s. 6d, 
(about 20 U. S. cents). Government Bookshop, Wa- 
ter St., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 1962. Discusses 
accomplishments of the newly organized Fisheries 
Department during 1961. Covers research in fish 
preservation, distribution, and fishing activities of 
trawlers; a new patrol and research vessel; gear 
research; the Fisheries Loans and Credit Scheme; 
and extension of tuna-handling facilities. Also in- 
cludes statistical tables showing fishery landings 
by months and by species, register of mechanized 
fishing vessels, and tuna landings. 


SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 

New Depreciation Guidelines--Realistic and Flexible, 
by Mortimer M. Caplin, Management Aid 147, 4 pp., 
processed. Small Business Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., November 1962. Discusses the new 
Depreciation Guidelines and Rules which the U. S. 
Treasury Department issued July 12, 1962. Treas- 
ury officials say that the new schedules automati- 
cally permit more rapid and more realistic depre- 
ciation than was taken in the previous 20 years on 
70 to 80 percent of the machinery and equipment 
used by American businessmen, Examples are 
given of how the guidelines apply. The author states 
that, As in other areas of management, unless an 
owner-manager is a tax expert, he may want to get 
professional help with his depreciation problems," 








Small Business Use of Trade Association Programs, 
by Martin L. King, Donald W. Hill, and Katharine E, 
Luning, Management Research Summary, 4 pp., 
processed, Small Business Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., September 1962, Most small busi- 
nessmen do not make good use of trade association 
services that require a working knowledge of busi- 
ness-management principles; require that the busi- 
nessmen take the initiative in obtaining the service; 
are based on a business philosophy they do not under- 
stand or do not accept; or do not concern immediate, 
specific problems, The report concludes that trade 
associations need to reevaluate their objectives, 
organization, and programs. 








SOUTH AFRICA REPUBLIC: 
"Fishing Industry: A Tenfold Growth in Twenty 
Years,'' by Marcus Arkin (Lecturer in Economic 
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History, University of Cape Town, Cape Town, South 
Africa Republic), article, Economic Opinion, no, 10, 
June 1962, pp. 31-36, illus., printed. Netherlands 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., P. O. Box 1144, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa Republic. Discusses the 
growth of the fisheries industry in Cape Province, 
South Africa Republic. Covers the Benguela Cur- 
rent, bringing rich fisheries resources; increased 
demand for fishery products, increase of skipper- 
owned vessels; overseas marketing of spiny lob- 
ster, pilchards, and maasbanker; and possibilities 
of developing domestic markets. 





SOUTH DAKOTA: 

"Fishes of South Dakota," by Reeve M. Bailey and 
Marvin O, Allum (South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, S. Dak.), article, Miscellaneous Publi- 
cations Museum of Zoology, University of Michigan, 
vol, 119, 1962, pp. 1-131, illus., printed. Museum 
of Zoology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 











SOUTH PACIFIC: 

"Les activites de la peche en Nouvelle-Caledonie 
et aux Nouvelles-Hebrides" (The Fishery Activi- 
ties in New Caledonia and in the New Hebrides), by 
P, Pelerin, article, La Peche Maritime, vol. 41, 
no. 1014, September 1962, pp. 646-648, illus., print- 
ed in French. La Peche Maritime, 190 Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris, France. 





SPAIN: 

Investigacion Pesquera (Fishery Studies), vol, 19, 
July 1961, 145 pp., illus., printed in Spanish, In- 
stituto de Investigaciones Pesqueras, Paseo Nac- 
ional, s/n, Barcelona-3, Spain, Includes, among 
others, articles on: ''Datos Climaticos del Puerto 
de Castellon y Termicos de las Aguas Costeras 
Superficiales en 1959" (Meterological Data of the 
Port of Castellon and Temperatures of the Surface 
Coastal Waters in 1959), by Juan Herrera; "Bs- 
tudio Quimico Comparativo de las Merluzas Afri- 
canas, Merluccius merluccius (L.) y Merluccius 
senegalensis Cadenat™ (Chemical Composition of 
the African Hakes, Merluccius merluccius (L.)and 
Merluccius senegalensis Cadenat); “Decapodis 
Espanoles: XV--Sobre un Raro Crustaceo Deca- 
podo: Albunea carabus (Linneo, 1758)" (Spanish 
Decapods, XV--A Rare Decapod Crustacean, Al- 
bunea carabus--Linneaus, 1758), by R. Zariquiey 
Alvarez; “Descripcion de Anodontus mauritanicus 
nov. gen nov. sp. (orden ateleopiformes) y Cot- 
tunculus costae-canariae nov. sp. (Familia Cot- 
tidae) de las Costas Occidentales de Africa" (De- 
scription of Anodontus mauritanicus nov, gen. nov. 

sp.--Order Ateleopiformes--and Cottunculus co- 
stae-canariae nov. sp.--Family Cottidae--of the 
African West Coast), by F. Cervigon (two new spe- 
cies of fish from the Mauritanian Coast, West 
Africa, are described). 


























Investigacion Pesquera, vol. 20, December 1961, 


151 pp., illus., printed in Spanish, Instituto de 
Investigaciones Pesqueras, Paseo Nacional, s/n, 
Barcelona-3, Spain. Includes, among others, 
articles on: 'Influencia de las Ecosondas en una 
Pesqueria de Sardina' (The Effect of Echo-Sound- 
ings ina Sardine Fishery), by P. Suau and M, G., 
Larraneta; and ''Captura de un Harriotta raleigh- 
ana Goode y Bean, 1894, en Aguas de Cabo Blanco-- 
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(Africa Occidental)" (Capture of a Harriotta ralcigh- 
ana Goode and Bean, 1894, in Waters Off Cape Blan- 


co--West Africa), by Julio Rodriguez-Roda. 





STERN TRAWLER: 

"Successful First Fishing Trips for Stern Trawler 
Hekktind," article, Norwegian Fishing and Mari- 
time News, vol. 8, no, 2, 1961, pp. 8, 48, printed. 
Norwegian Fishing and Maritime News, Torolf 
Holme, P. O. Box 740, Slottsgt. 3, Bergen, Norway. 











STRIPED 5 SS: 

"Sexual Maturity as Determined from Ovum Diame- 
ters in Striped Bass from North Carolina," by 
Robert M. Lewis (U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries Biological Laboratory, Beaufort, N.C.), ar- 
ticle, Transactions of the American Fisheries So- 
ciety, vol. 91, no, 3, 1962, pp. 279-282, printed, — 
Secretary, American Fisheries Society, P. O. Box 
483, McLean, Va. 








TAGGING: 

*''Mechenie donnykh ryb v Barentsevom more (Do- 
polnennyi tekst doklada, prochitannogo na sovmest- 
nom soveshchanii sovetshikh i norvezhskikh uchen- 
ykh v avguste 1958 g.)" (Marking Benthic Fishes in 
the Barents Sea--Supplemented Text of a Report 
Read at a Joint Meeting of Soviet and Norwegian 
Scientists in Aug., 1958), by K. G. Konstantinov, 
article, Voprosy Ikhtiologiia, vol, 1, no, 2, 1961, 
pp. 275-280, printed in Russian, 





‘'"Mechenie promyslovykh ryb" (Marking of Commer - 
cial Fish), by N. E. Aslanova, article, Voprosy Ikhti- 
ologii, vol. 1, no. 3, 1961, pp. 564-569, printed in 














Russian. 
TAIWAN: 
The Trade ge China, 1961 (Taiwan), Statistical Se- 
ries No, I, 422 pp., illus., printed in Chinese and 


English. otaeeah Department, Inspectorate Gen- 
eral of Customs, Taipei, Taiwan, 1962. Contains 
data on Taiwan's foreign trade, including imports 
and exports of fishery products. 


THAILAND: 

Agricultural Statistics of Thailand, 1960, 172 pp., 
illus., printed in Thai and English. Ag ricultural 
Statistics Section, Division of havicderal Econom- 
ics, Office of the Under-Secretary of State, Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Bangkok, Thailand. Includes, 
among other information, data on Bangkok fish mar- 
ket receipts and average wholesale prices, 1947- 
1960; estimated volume and value of fishery land- 
ings; number of boats registered for fishing; com- 
mercial fishing equipment licenses and fees col- 
lected; number and area of Government and pri- 
vately-owned fish ponds; and fish-fry distribution, 





TIDE TABLES: 

Tidal Current Tables 1963--Atlantic Coast of North 
America, 184 pp., printed, $1. U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Wash- 
ington 25, D, C., 1962. 











TOXICITY: 
"Experimental Study of Ichthyotoxicosis Caused by 
Smoked Tuna," by J, Kriska and others, article, 
Bulletin of Hygiene, vol, 36, no, 8, 1961, p, 754, 
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printed, Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical Diseases, 
Keppel St., Gower St., London WC1, England. 


"Experimenal Studies of Ichthyotoxicosis from Smoked 


Tunny. Il--Biological and Chromatographic Proof 
of Toxic Substances," by M, Ferencik, J. Kriska, 
and V. Kremery, article, Chemical Abstracts, vol. 
56, May 14, 1962, 12044e, printed. Chemical Ab- 
stracts, The American Chemical Society, 1155 16th 
St. NW., Washington, D, C. 





TRADE LISTS: 

The Bureau of International Business Operations, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, has published the 
following mimeographed trade list. Copies may be 


obtained by firms in the United States from the Com- 


mercial Intelligence Division, Office of Trade Pro- 
motion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from Department of Commerce field 
offices at $1 each. 





Oils (Animal, Fish, Vegetable)--Importers, Dealers, 
Producers, Refiners, Exporters--Belgium, 16 pp., 
August 1962. Lists the names and addresses, size 
of firms, and types of products handled by each 
firm. Includes firms dealing in fish and whale oils. 











TRAWLER-FREEZER: 


"Les Chantiers Augustin Normand ont lance pour 
Israel le 'Hiram-I' chalutier congelateur a peche 
arriere' (Augustin Normand Shipbuilders Has 
Launched for Israel the Stern Trawler-Freezer), 
Hiram I, article, La Peche Maritime, vol. 41, no, 
1015, October 1962, p. 703, illus., printed in French, 
La Peche Maritime, 190 Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris, France. 





TRAWLERS: 


"A New Trawler," by C. Birkhoff, article, Fette- 
Seifen-Anstrichmittel, vol. 64, February 1962, pp. 
141-144, printed in German, Fette, Seifen, Anstri- 
chmittel, Industrieverlag von Hernhaussen K, G.,, 
Hamburg 11, Germany. 








TRAWLING: 


*"Test-Trawling in the Northeast Bering Sea," by 
Arao Tsuruta, Osamu Hirano, and Akiyoshi Kata- 
oka, article, Journal of the Shimonoseki College of 
Fisheries, vol, 11, no, 3, 1962, pp. 391-398, illus., 
printed in Japanese with English summary. 





TRAWL NETS: 

*''Model Experiment on the Japanese Two-Boat-Type 
Trawl Net. II--Model Experiment on S-I Type Net 
Devised Newly, and Consideration Upon the Effi- 
ciency of the New Device Connecting with the Be- 
havior of the Object Fishes," by Takeo Taniguchi, 
article, Journal of the Shimonoseki College of Fish- 
eries, vol. 11, no. 2, 1961, pp. 305-331, illus., print- 
ed in Japanese with English summary. 














TROPICAL FISH: 

Illustrated Dictionary of Tropical Fishes, by Hans 
Frey, 768 pp., illus., printed, $7.95. T. F. H. Pub- 

lications Inc,, Jersey City, N. J., 1961, 





TROUT: 


bow Trout Bred on Artificial Feeds, by K. A. 
Faktorovich, OTS 61-31048, PL-480, 6 pp., proc- 
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essed, (Translated from the Russian, Trudy So- 
veshchaniya po Fiziologii Ryb, 1956, pp. 237-243.) 
Office of Technical Services, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 





"Glycogen Stores in Trout Tissues before and after 
Stream Planting," by P. W. Hochachka, article, 
Journal of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
vol. 19, January 1962, pp. 127-136, printed. Queen's 
Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 





*''Raduzhnaya forel' v Odesskoi oblasti" (The Steel- 
head Trout in Odessa Oblast), by E. Manuilenko, 
article, Rybovodstvo i Rybolovstvo, vol. 6, 1961, 
pp. 26-27, printed in Russian, 





TUNA: 


"The Concentration of Myoglobin and Hemoglobin 
in Tuna Flesh," by W. Duane Brown, article, Jour- 
nal of Food Science, vol. 27, January-February 
1962, pp. 26-28, printed. Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, 510-522 N. Hickory St., Champaign, IIl. 








"Las Conservas Norteamericanas de Atun"' (North 
American Canned Tuna), article, Peces y Conservas, 
vol, 2, no, 14, August-September 1962, pp. 7-9, 
printed in Spanish. Peces y Conservas, Carrera 
19-A, No, 12-90, Bogota, Colombia. 





"Sea Temperatures and the Availability of Albacore 
Off the Coasts of Oregon and Washington," by James 
H. Johnson (U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Biological Laboratory, San Diego, Calif.), article, 
Transactions of the American Fisheries Society, 
vol, 91, no, 3, 1962, pp. 269-274, printed. Secretary, 





American Fisheries Society, P. O. Box 483, McLean, 


Va. 


TUNA AND SARDINES: 


"Bilan de la campagne du thon et de la sardine" (Sta- 
tus of the Tuna and Sardine Season), article, La 
Peche Maritime, vol. 41, no. 1015, October 1962, 
pp. 707-709, printed in French, La Peche Mari- 
time, 190 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France, 





UNITED KINGDOM: 


Grimsby--The World's Premier Fishing Port and 
Frozen Food Centre, 156 pp., illus., printed. The 
Grimsby Fishing Vessel Owners' Association, Fish 
Dock Rd,, Grimsby, England, 1961, A handbook 
covering the history of Grimsby, the fishing indus- 
try and how it works, the Grimsby Fishing Vessel 
Owners Association, welfare work, development of 
the fishing vessel, development of fishing gear, 
electronics and radio, fishermen of Grimsby, sales, 
fish merchandising, processing technique, and quick- 
freezing and frozen foods.. Also covers cold storage; 
cod-liver oil in modern nutrition; white fish meal; 
shipbuilding, repairing, and engineering; related 
trades; coal and oil bunkering; research; chart of 
the sea fishing industries; meteorological services; 
The White Fish Authority; fish facts; and dock ac- 
commodation, Also contains a plan of docks and 
map of fishing grounds and a diagram of atrawler 
and seine net vessel. 














Torry Research Station Annual Report, 1961, on the 


Handling and Preservation of Fish and Fish Prod- 











ucts, 48 pp., illus., printed, 4s. (80 U. S. cents 
postpaid), Department of Scientific and Industrial 
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Research, State House, High Holborn, London WC1, 
England, 1962, (For sale by British Information 
Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.) 
Describes accomplishments in research during 1961 
on improvement in handling, treatment, and quality 
of wet fish; freezing and cold storage; smoke curing; 
salting; canning; and fishery byproducts. Also in- 
cludes work on culture media for halophiles, meta- 
bolism of marine bacteria, chemical changes in 
sterile and inoculated fish muscle, hydration and 
dehydration of proteins, and dielectric properties 

of cod muscle, and related subjects. Also contains 
a list of reports and papers published during 1961 
on the handling and preservation of fish and fish 
products. 


U.S.S.R.: 

*"'Nekotorye puti uvelicheniya ulovov ryby vmorskikh 
vodoemov" (Some Ways of Increasing the Catch of 
Fish in Seas of the U. S. S, R.), by T. S. Rass, ar- 
ticle, Voprosy mtiologits. vol, 1, no, 4, pp. 622-639, 
printed in Russian. On the basis of many years of 
siudy of data from the literature and from the sta- 
tistics of the fishing industry, the possibility was 
shown of increasing the catches in the seas of the 
Soviet Far East and adjoining waters of the Pacific 
Ocean of Theragra chalcogramma, Cololabis saira, 
Pleurogrammus monopterygius, and P, azonus. By 
developing a fishery for these species, it will be 
possible to obtain annually an additional 4,5 to 6 
million metric centners of fish, which is halfagain 
as much as the present catch in this area of the 
U.S.S.R. The author gives reasons for the practical 
expediency and the biogeographical possibility of 
increasing the numbers of commercially important 
fish in some of the seas of the U.S.S.R. by intro- 
ducing commercially valuable species of fish. He 
considers it possible to introduce P, monoptery- 
gus and Lepidopsetta bilineata into the Barents 

ea and Gadus callarias and Pseudosciaena poly- 
actic into the Black Sea. 














Pervichnaia produktsiia morei i vnutrennikh vod 
(Primary Production of Marine and Indland Waters), 
#R 24864, printed in Russian. Loan copies avail- 
able from National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology, Boston Spa, Yorkshire, England, 
1961, 





*''Rasselenie sudaka po ozeram Karelii" (Introducing 
Pike Perch into the Karelian Lakes), by L, A. 
Kuderskii, article, Priroda, vol, 11, 1961, pp. 109- 
111, printed in Russian, 


*"'O ratsional'nom ispol'zovanii kormovykh zapasov 
Volgi" (Efficient Use of the Stocks of Fish Food in 
the Volga), by P. N. Khoroshko, article, Rybnoe 
Khoziaistvo, no, 4, 1961, pp. 22-23, printed in 
Russian, 


«""Rybnoe khozyaistvo Orenburgskoi oblasti' (Com- 
mercial Fishing in Orenburg Oblast), by G. Mik- 
halchenkov and K, Sadlaev, article, Rybovodstvo i 
Rybolovstvo, vol, 6, 1961, pp. 18-19, printed in 
Russian, 


*"'Stoletie biologicheskikh rybokozyaistvennykh is~ 
sledovanii v nashei strane'' (The Centennial of Bi- 
ological Commercial Fishing Investigations in Our 





=) 


Country-USSR), by A. A. Svetovidova, article, Vo- 
prosy Ikhtiologii, vol. 1, no. 3, 1961, p. 591, printed 
in Russian, 


*''Ves molodi sudaka, vypuskaemoi iz donskikh ne- 
restovo-vyrastnykh khozyaistv" (The Weight of Young 
Pike Perch Released from the Don River Fish Hatch- 
eries), by N. N. Zhdanova, article, Rybnoe Khozi- 
aistvo, vol, 10, 1961, pp. 19-22, printed in Russian. 





VESSELS: 
A Tuna Clipper, by V. F. Bezukladov, JPRS 14842, 
9 pp., processed, (Translated from the Russian, 
Sudostroyeniye, no, 3, 1962, pp. 1-4.) Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C, 








VIET-NAM: 

Import Tariff System of Viet-Nam, WTIS Part 2, Op- 
erations Report No, 62-52, 2 pp., printed, 10 cents, 
Bureau of International Programs, U. S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D, C., September 
1962, (For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 

D. C.) Covers units of currency, weights, and meas- 
ures; basis of duty assessment; method of payment 
of duty; duties--preferential treatment; customs 
surtaxes; sales and other internal taxes; documenta- 
tion and fees; trade restrictions; and related infor- 
mation. 











WHALE: 

"The Optical Rotatory Dispersion of Right-Handed 
Helices in Sperm Whale Myoglobin," by Peter J. 
Urnes, K. Imahori, and Paul Doty, article, Chemi- 
cal Abstracts, vol. 56, March 19, 1962, 6342b, print- 
ed. Chemical Abstracts, The American Chemical 
Society, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 

‘"O prodolzhitel'nosti zhizni finvalov i periodike ikh 
razmnozheniya" (The Longevity of Fin Whales and 
the Periodicity of Their Reproduction), by V. A. 
Zemskii, article, Trudy Soveshchanii Iktiologiia 
Komissiya Akademiia Nauk SSSR, vol. 12, 1961, pp. 
60-67, printed in Russian. 


* 








WHITEFISH: 

*"O rezul'tatkh akklimatizatsii i usloviyakh razmno- 
zheniya sigov v Rybinskom vodokhranilishche" (The 
Results of Acclimatization and the Conditions for 
Reproduction of Whitefish in the Rybinsk Reservoir), 
by A. G. Poddubnyi and V, A, Sakharova, article, 
Byulleten Instituta Biologiia Vodokhranilishch Akade- 
miia Nauk SSSR, vol, 10, 1961, pp. 42-45, printed in 
Russian. 


*"Sigovye v Khar'kovskoi oblasti" (Coregonids in 
Khar'kov Oblast), by G. Shkorbatov and G, Kudrya- 
vtseva, article, Rybovodstvo i Rybolovstvo, vol, 5, 
1961, p. 20, printed in Russian, 











WHITEFISH AND GRAYLING: 

*''Tsitofiziologicheskii analiz vnutrividnoi differ- 
entsirovki omulei i khariusov ozera baikal"' (Cyto- 
physiological Analysis of Intraspecies Differentia- 
tion in the Whitefish and Grayling of Lake Baikal), 
by B. P. Ushakov, A. N. Vinogradov, and A. A, 
Kusakina, article, Zhurnal Obshchei Biologiia, vol. 
23, no. 1, 1962, pp. 56-63, printed in Russian, 
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A handline is a single line with one or more 
hooks held or attended by one person. In some 
cases, the line is attached to a pole. In the West 
Coast tuna fishery, a single barless hook is at- 
tached to from one to four lines, depending on the 
size of thefish being taken. Each line is fastened 
to an individual pole attended by one person. A 
single line, with one or more baited hooks, at- 
tached to a single float, jug, or stake, is likewise 
a handline. When used in this latter fashion, it 
requires only periodic attention. (This type of 
gear has beenincorrectly classified in some states 
as a trotline or longline.) 





Two-pole tuna fishing 








Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., single copy, 40 cents. 





HANDLINES 
































Handline 





Note: Excerpt from Circular 109, Commercial Fishing Gear of the United 


States, for sale from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
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EVALUATION NEEDED OF EFFECTIVENESS OF ARTIFICIAL REEFS 
TO ATTRACT MARINE FISH 


For over ten years, sport fishing promotional groups have been dumping everything 
from concrete-filled beer cases to old car bodies and streetcars into marine waters of 
the United States to create artificial reefs. 


A small reef in Californiais built of 20 car bodies; an Alabama reef utilizes a scut- } 
tled5,000-ton drydock; a third is composed partly of artificial rocks from a movie set; 
and others use building rubble, sunken boats, or concrete pilings. Plans call for a New 
Jersey reef using 7,000 concrete-filled car tires. 


The purpose behind these underwater marine junk yards is to create artificial fish 
habitat where none existed before, and a number have been reported to be successful, 
The surprising fact is that, until early in 1961, there had been no scientific evaluations 
of their true worth. 


The Maryland Department of Research and Education and the Magothy River Asso- 
ciation have cooperated ina test of one of the many possible types of artificial reefs and 
in this case it failed to produce better fishing. 


The study was conducted near the mouth of the Magothy River in Maryland from May 
through October 1960, using a paid angler to fish the experimental areas west of Gibson 
Island. The artificial reef was created by planting 700 bushels of oyster shells on a nat- 
ural soft, muddy bottom and fishing here was compared to a nearby area on which no 
shells were planted. 


In the course of the six-months experiment, 208 fishing trips, totaling 403 fishing 
hours, were completed with 906 fish caught over the reef and 1,166 fish caught over nat- 
ural bottom. 


The fisheries biologist who supervised the study tested fishing success against the® 
popular Solunar Theory promoted by a nationally known outdoor writer. He found that 
the Solunar Tables were not successful in predicting the best fishing periods. 


Commenting on the results of the study, the Director of the Department observed 
that creation of artificial reefs is quite costly and that thorough and careful research 
should precede expensive installations. He further stated that there are at least half a) 
dozen ways that some of these reefs may affect fish and fishing, and that knowledge of 
the basic principles through researchcan help enormously in providing the best possible 
fishing at the lowest possible cost. 


Although the reef did not improve the total catch of fish, the study produced other 
discoveries of interest to tidewater fishermen. Spot, pumpkinseeds, and toadfish were 
easier to catch over the reef, while white perch and brown bullheads favored natural} 
bottom. More crabs were taken over the shell reef, and tide conditions made little dif- 
ference in fishing success in either area. Best fishing came in the middle of the day, } 
the best month for fishing was October, while June and July were the poorest. The best 
of the baits tested in the study was peeler crabs, with bloodworms, nightcrawlers, and 
clams in second place. Cut bait and shrimp were found to be poorest. (Maryland De-) 
partment of Research and Education, Inland Resources Division, Annapolis, Md.) 

















